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DESIDERATA, 

CONTINUED FROM THE SIXTH VOLUME OF THE A$IATICK 

RESEARCHES . 


A 


I 

or fe& they may be, 


N accurate account of the Jews* eftabUfhed on the Coafl of 
Malabar, or in any other part of India, of whatever colour 


Suggcjlcdby Profejfor Bruns of HdmfladL 

t ~ -m 

IF. Historical records, as far as can be obtained, of the Braminical arif- 

Wm. .. ‘ ' ' F 1 * • I p 

toe racy in Malabar, which is faitl to have preceded the reign, or vice- 
royalty of ihepERUMALS: the form of their political conftitution, its com¬ 
mencement and duration; andihe laws by which the inhabitants of Malabar 
were governed at that period,. 

III. An authentic account of the conquelt of Malabar by the Raja of 
Ckoldfjk, and its hiltory under the vice-royalty of the Pe rum als. 

IV. Is the ftory of She rm aloo Permaloo, or Che rum a Perumal's 
converfion to the Moofulman faith, of his journey to Arabia, and of the 
divifton previoufly made by him of his territory well founded or other wife; 
and w hat was the exact period of thofc events, 

V. Who were the chiefs among whom he divided his country, and do any 

■ 

genealogical records ex ill, whereby the dtfeent of the prefent Rajas in 
Malabar, from thofe chiefs, may be traced? 

VI. Wherein does the ritual obfervedby the Malabar » or the N&mbaorec 
Bmiotyuni differ from that preieribed to the Brulmuns, in other parts of 


/ 


India. 


3 f Sc:' 






IV 


desiderata. 


VII. How man j and what descriptions of people Inhabit thepeninfub of 
Malaya, .from Mtfgui fouthward; and what arc the boundaries of their ref- 
peflive pofleffions ? What are their languages, their laws and manners, and 
their mutual connexions with one another, in peace or war ? 

(Prope/td hy Mr , Mar-sulk J 

VIII. Do the oriental writings, contain any means of ofeertain mg the pre- 

cife meaning of the words J-fOO «*d (foemu and kufed Job 

xxxviii, 31.) which our tranlhuon renders the Pleiades and Orion* 

(Proposed incompliance with the requeft of an anonymous correfpcn- 
dent, published in the Aftatic Annual Regiher for 1799-) 

IX. What is the elevation, above the level of the fea, of th: different 
diftrids in India, as afteruined by obfervationt of the barometer, deduced 
from the courfe and rapidity of the rivers which .pafs through them, or from 
any other data. 

X. What are the extent and form of the Deltas formed by the principal 
rivers in India ? and in what refpedb do their inhabitants differ from thofe 
of the more elevated and ancient trails ? 

XI. In what difiri&s has the quantity of cultivated land encreafed, or the 
reverfc ? and what permanent changes of climate have fucceeded to the di¬ 
minution or encreafe of fore ft land ? 

(Th e three Uft taken from confide ratio ns on the obje£U of Refearcbei 
into the inftitutions and Antiquities of ihc Hindoos, By A. Maeono- 
chie, Efq.J 

a 

XII. Accounts of any particular tribes or focieties of the Na^jves oi 
India, whofe peculiar manners or language may be worthy of attention, 









DESIDERATA, iff 

fuch as the lHuts, Jsgas, Vg,hsna, CkaKhrMs, Kubter.Punt,Acts, m#v. 

&c. &c. 

, : H^rnr© utti i svL'tl ?fU3llvl put in. ./ 

XIII. A detail of the extraordinary procefs termed by the natives 

Mujan jugana ; by which ihey pretend to procure a familiar fpirit. 

XIV. What is the prefect ftatc of the Moofidnum Hierarchy m India, 
with refpefl to fueceffun and other particulars; and how far are the. 
rank and privileges of Peer, Mmjhid, Wulcc 3 Gfaus t Qootitb, Ubdal, &c. 
now real or imaginary'. 

XV The fame inquiry relative to the llindoQi and their Pi&YQhil * 
Xjqotoo, Pui fti Goortso, Ucharij, * 

XVI. Statistical accounts of any diftfi&s in India, from aClual 
obfervauon or authentic records. 

XVH. An accurate detail of the prcfeiit Hate of any of the variout 
trades or raamifa&urcs carried on by- the natives oi India. 

XVUL What are the rules obrerved by Mooful mans relative to their 
female apartments; and who are the perrons under the title of muhrum 
admitted there? 

XIX, An account of the mineral fprings in Bengal. 

XX, Do any records exift of the ex pul fi on of the Bood t kijls from 
Htndoojlan, or what illuflrations of that event can be drawn from 
collateral fources? 

XXI, The Sanfcrit names of as many of the natural produQloDS 
of India as can be obtained. 


/ 




VI 


DESIDERATA. 


XXII. Am account of Hindoo fy items of aftronoiuv, ancient or 
modern; with the names of their inventors; and a comparifon of them 
with the fy Items that have obtained among the Chinefe. 

XXIII. Whether the hiftoncal periods of the four ages and mun- 
wuntaras, mentioned in the Purans, did not depend on ancient altronomical 
fyftems, and if fo, what were the duration and limes of commencement 
of fuch periods* t 
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TRANSACTIONS 


OF THE 


ASIATICS. SOCIETY. 



I. 


On the Courfe of the Ganges, through Bengal: 

BY MAJOR R. H. COLEBROOKE. 


T HE frequent alteration!! in the courfe oT the Ganges, and of other 
rivers which flow through Bengal, have been a fubjcft of wonder 
to the generality of Europeans refiduig in theft* provinces; althoughtn the 
natives, who have long witnefled Rich changes, the molt remar kabie en¬ 
croachments or thj? r-iu-jrc, nnd deviations of tlicir Breams, are produc¬ 
tive of little furprife. 


It is fchtefly during the periodical floods, or while the waters are drain¬ 
ing oft, that the grcaicfl mifchicF is done ; and if it be conhdcred, that at 
the difbncc of two hundred miles from the Sea, there is a difference 'of 

A 











, On the Course of the Gances, 

more . twenty five feet* m the perpendicular height of the waters, 
at this feafon, while at the outlets of the rivers (excepting the effefi of 
the titles) they preferve nearly the fame level at all feafons, fomc idea 
may be formed of the encreafed velocity with which the water will run 
off, and of the havock which it will make on the banks. Accordingly it 
is not unufual to find, when the rainy fcafon is over, large portions of the 
bank funk into the channel ; nay, even whole fields and plantations have 
been forced me* deflroyed; and trees, which with the growth of a century, 

I had acquired flrength to refill the mofl violent florins, have been fuddcnly 
un dermined and hurled into the fir cam. 

The encroachments, however, are as often carried on gradually, and 
that partly in the dry feafon; at which time the natives have lecture to 
remove their cffcSs, and change the fites or their dwellings, if too near 
the deep and crumbling banks. I have feert whole villages thus deferted, 
the inhabitants of which had rebuilt their huts on fafer foots inland, or 
had removed entirely to Tome neighbouring village or towc.f Along 
the banks of the Ganges, where the depredations of the ft ream arc greai- 
eft, the people are fo accuftomcd to fuch removals, that they build their 
huts with fuch light materials only, as they can, upon emergency, carry 
off with eafe, and a brick or mud wall is fearedy ever to be met with in 
fuch fttuations. 

i * 

* —-■----- I _ JL -!-- - -— -- — 

* Tim fubjcftbai mJrcidy ^d ihc pen qf Major i, - ® L,d Eur- 

ramjwoscf Rivera,, in ihc Ph'ilofophttBl TrjmSloiw fp t i*Bi ; alfb republic J in H* Mmreir cif a Map of 
II e 11 dofl. j n ■ but u ii prafumedj ntvcrllKl<fi s rate any additional rctnaiki^ or detail cf fb£U [eijcinr to To 
cufiEKu a ftibjett, will not be thought fupcrOuOLii nor ununKrdHng, 

+ The TopOgtapbf, I might altnuft tijf the Geograpfiyj of a large portion of the country* will Ita* 
bKe 10 perpcrual flufluationfrom lliiicaufc j 11 the Lice of ihr country li not oajj altered by tit mers, hut 
tht \iUage* aft fornetimfi removed from one fkie to the other; feme ire completely dctiro)'cd t *nd inw 
arc continually fling up b other fwti. 


i 
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The unfcttlcd Bate of the rivers in Bengal, may be attributed alfo in a 
great meafiire, to the loofenefs of the foil through which they flow, bvtthe 
dcflruftive operation which nature continually' carries on in ihis ^ ay, is 
in fame degree corapenfated by her bounty in forming new lands, either by 
alluvions on the oppofite fhorc, or by ifiands, which rife up in the mid¬ 
dle of the Bream, and ultimately become eon Hefted with the main land, by 
the clofmg up of one of the channels. If this happens on the fide where 
the encroachment was made, the whole force of the ft ream is diverted into 
the oppofite channel and die further pr ogre Is of the river on that fide is 
flopped. But if on the contrary, the junftton is formed on the (helving 
fide, a much greater encroachment will take place, in confluence of the 
additional quantity of water which is thrown into the larger channel, and 
thus the river will continue to undermine and fwcep away the bank, until a 
ft mi la r accident, or Tome other caufe, obliges it to reaffume a more direft 
comTe : but I have never known an inflance where the infleftion in the 
courfe of the Ganges has been fo great as it may commonly be obferved 
in the final !er rivers, nor do I think it poilible that in a ft ream of fuch 
magnitude it fliould ever be fo. 

As every current of water will quickly depofit the particles or earth, 
or fand, which in its couiTe. it has detached from the (ides, or raked up 
from the bottom of its bed; fo we find confidenabie ftioals, and land 
banks, in moft rivers; but particularly ip fucb as flow through a loofe and 
fandy foil; accordingly the Gni Kr , Ldnl. numerous iflands, which 

are moflly of an extent proportioned to its vaft bulk. Having had op¬ 
portunities of obierving thefc iflands, in ahnofl every ftage of their 
growth, I have been aftoniflicd at the rapidity with which they have 
fometimes been thrown up, and at the magnitude to which they have ul¬ 
timately f welled. 
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When tjae inundation is gone off, and the river has fub Tided to its or- 
in the dry feafon, confiderable fand banks are frequently 
aces, where but the preceding year, the channel had been 
deep and perfectly navigable. Thefe gatherings of fand, are fometimes io 
confiderable, as to divert the principal flream into a new, and in genera), 
a more direft courfe ; for it is only by the encroachments on the bank 
that inflections in the dream are produced, while the fudden alluvions, 
and frequent depofitions of fand, have a tendency to fill up the channel 
into which it had been diverted, and to Toftore the draightnefs of its 
courfe. Such of die i (lands as arc found, on their fir ft appearance, to 
have any foil, are immediately cultivated: and water melons, cucum¬ 
bers, and furfoo or milliard, become the produce of the firft year. It is 
not uncommon even to fee rice growing in thofe parts where a quantity 
of mud has been depofitcd near the water's edge. 

Some of thefe iflands, before they have acquired a degree of (lability 
which might enable them to refift the force of the dream, are entirely 
fwept away; but when foe ver by the repeated additions of foil they appear 
to be diffidently firm, the natives then, no longer hefitatc to take poflef- 
fion of them, and the new lands become an immediate fubjc£l of alterca¬ 
tion and dispute. The new fettlers bring over their families, cattle and 
effect.,; and having felefled the highed fpotii for the files of their villages, 
they crcfft their dwellings with as much confidence as they would do on 
tilt main land; far although. fixed upon a rottadoju^, rbe ftratum 

of foil which is uppermofl, being interwoven with the roots of graft, and 
of other plants, and hardened by the fun, becomes at length diffidently 
firm to vefid the future attacks of the river. Thus 11 lengthened and 
matured, tliefe iHands will continue a number of years, and may lad du- 


dinaiy'Jcvel 
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f : ng the jives of moftof the new poffeffors; as they aregeneral, 
liable to deftruflion, only by the fame gradual proccft of undermining, 
and encroachment, to which the banks of the river are fubjed. 

When an ifland becomes fo large, that it is not found pratT cable to. 
cultivate the whole, which happens in thofo parts or the country where 
the people are either left numerous, or have no immediate inducement to, 
take poffefGon of the new land ; it ft r«m overrun with reeds, long graft, 
b*M, + which form extcnfi-vc, and almoft impenetrable 

thickets, affording fhdter to tigers, buffaloes, deer, and other wild ani¬ 
mals. The reft of the lands, in general, produce good pa It u rage ; and 
many thoufands of oxen arc bred and nourifhed upon them. The tigers 
commit frequent depredations among the herds, but are fddom known to 
carry off any of the people. The fertility of the foil encreafmg with 
every fubfequent inundation, to which the burning of the reeds and graft, 
in the dry feafon, greatly contributes, induces the inhabitants, at length, 
to extend the limits of their cultivation, and to fettle more permanently 
upon them.. 


The iffmds of the Gmget, are diffinguifhable from the main land, by 
their having few or no trees, even lo.tg after a communication has been 
formed by the doling up of one of the channels, which indeed gent idly 
happens in a few years. The ifland called _Dtr<t JCHir ,JT - which 
one of the largeft, has continued longer in an infolded bate than any 
other! know; which may he aimbutor to us peculiar fituation, immediate¬ 
ly below the Confluence of the Ganges and totifa rivers, the channel of 
the former running chiefly on the South Tide, while the dream that iffues 
from the Utter, has a tendency to keep open the channel on the North 


* Th.fn*ei\ In ici, 
i MunoU mlotica* 
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fide. It is probable that this ifland awes its exigence to both rivers, but, 
as is evident From its appearence, has. been thrown up in the manner above 
deferibed, and was not originally a pan of the main land. It is 97 mites 
in length, and 'i\ acrofs in the broadeft part, and contains about 2Q fquarc 
miles of land, moftly cultivated and highly produ£iivc, with feveral villages. 
I was informed, that in the higheft floods, the people are obliged to cre£fc 
temporary huts on pillars of wood, or flages ; hut that it is feldorn they 
are reduced to that necelfity. To the S. W, of Dera Khowafpour, is 
another ifland of lels dimenfions, and entirely overrun with jow. The 
paffage between is navigable, as a great part of the waters of the Coofa 
flow through it. 

The appearance of fome of thefe iHands is Angularly rural and plea¬ 
ting, if not altogether romantick, for although an extenfive flat can hard¬ 
ly come under the latter denomination, yet it may partake of a degree 
of wildnefs, that will pleafe the lovers of nature; at the fame time, that 
the peaceful appearance of the flocks, fields and habitations, will give de¬ 
light to the philanthropeL If we prefent to our imaginations a wide ex¬ 
tended plain, with pens for cattle, and a few humble huts, whofe tops arc 
crowned with gourds, and the intervening fpace highly cultivated; fuppofe 
wheat, barley, and pulfe of all forts to be growing in abundance, die flow¬ 
ers of the latter prefeming to the eye a variety of rich tints : Let us con¬ 
ceive numerous herds of cattle to be grazing, and a few fcattered villages 
at a diilance; fuppdfe the horizon to bound the view, with no othci re¬ 
mote objefls than a long Jin* e*C jangle, and a few trees, which, from 

the ; r great diftance on the main land, are barley difccrnibie; and we flialJ 
have a tolerable ptfdure of an ifland in the Ganges. If we fancy at the 
fame (me that the lark is foaring, the air cool, and the Iky pcrfiftly un¬ 
clouded, we lhall have a ft ill more lively idea of the flute oi thefe ifland* 
during at lead fix months of the year. 
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The banks of the Ganges, exhibit a variety of appearances, according 
to the nature of the foil, or the degree of force with which the current 
flrikes againfl them. In thofe parts, where the velocity of the flream is 
great eft, and the Toil extremely loofe, they become as perpendicular as a 
wall, and crumble in fo frequently that it is dangerous to approach them. 
The bank is oftentimes excavated into a number of deep bays, with pro¬ 
jecting points between them, round which die current nifties with great 
rapidity, but is confidcrably darkened, and has even a retrograde motion 
in the interior part of the gulph,* Some of thefe afford convenient land¬ 
ing places, or Gauls, where the natives perform lhcir ablutions, water their 
cattle, and fallen their boats to the ffiore. In other parts, where the cur¬ 
rent is flack, the bank is generally found doping, and firm. In the 
higher parts of the country where a ctmkcrf foil prevails, die banks of the 
Ganges are not fo liable to be undermined, and are even diffidently firm 
to refill the utmoft efforts of the dream; but in Bengal there are few 
places where a town, or village, can be cftablilhed on the Ganges, with 
any certainty of long retaining the advantage of filch a fituation, as it will 
be liable either to be deftroyed by the river, or, on the contrary, to be total¬ 
ly abandoned by it. There arc fomc fpots however, which arc notfubjeft 
to the former inconvenience, and here the files of feme principal places, 
and manufacturing towns, have been cftablifhed; as Godagary, Comerpour, 
Beau leak, and Surdah, built upon a ridge of high ground running 
slung the N. E. fide of the Ganges 5 and which appears io be the extreme 
boundary of the river on that fidt* r„;i <.r lIus ridge is a Itiff clay in- 

* "Ihrfe Unit lnj - i or gu]|lu are v«y common in blithe liven of Bengal, and arc owing probably', 
^ uncquil cn>cruic1]dK>u of thfi fries in on ibe bunki* in Uiofc pbcct where iIig foil has die baft 
ftnacu^* Hit/mtoriiily produce a whirling nrauon in the current, audmiy poEHbSy* in fame infrinceSf 
he she ciitam of checking ih t further cncrojchnicnt oflhc rirer p but I Jure jiefc t known an mJLmctof tlicir 
i;i Iking olli into new branchei, as Mjjor Reimdj hat 

t A hard rcddllh calcareous 
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DCrmixed with conker. It is probable indeed, that the high ground on 
which the ancient city of Gour formerly flood , is a continuation of the fame 
ridge, interrupted only by the courfc of die Mahanuddec River. 

A lon G the S. W. bank of the Ganges, from Oudanullah to Horrifonker, 
an<l perhaps confiderably further to the E&fto/ard; not a place occurs that 
can be faid to be permanently fixed.—Bogwangnta, which isa con ftder able 
mart for grain, and from which die city of Moorfhudabad is principally 
1'up plied, exhibits more the appearance of a temporary fair, or encamp¬ 
ment, than that of a town. It has, more than once, been removed, in 
confequence of the encroachment, and fubfequent retiring or the river; 
upon whofe banks, for the convenience of water carriage, and boat build¬ 
ing, it has been always found expedient to keep it. 

The Ganges, as I have hinted above, differs from die I mailer rivers, in 
this particular, that its windings are never fo intnea*; ior let the en¬ 
croachment which is die principal caule oi die in Reckon in its courie, 
be carried on during any number of years, it will uUirnatfely be flopped 
by the if]and which grows up oppofite to the fidt encroached on^ and 
which fooner or later will form a junction with the ma n land. I he up¬ 
per point of the ifland which divides the dream, does Ly retarding iw 
velocity, and obliging it to depofit die panicles <: earth, and fand, with 
which it is impregnated, quickly gather frefh matter, and (hoot upwards;; 
while llic nearcfl fhclving ii, citlier aontmues flat ionary, or 

advances to meet it. Thus the intermediate channel is gradually 
ftraitened, and lefts water flows through it ; at the fame time that the 
encreafing fhallowngfs or the paflage impedes the current, and caufb a. 
Hill greater precipitation of fund. 
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The channel being, at length, completely choaked up, will, in the 
hot feafon, be left dry; when the whole ftream being diverted into the 
op polite channel, and glancing along the fide of the new formed ifthram* 
will foon, provided the river continues to fall. Form a deep ridge. This-, 
however, will be overflowed again, anti may, for a tinae, afford a pafTage in 
the rainy feaTon, hut it will ultimately rife up into a Formidable bank, and 
dfe&ually dofe die pafTage. The lower part of the channel, however* 
forms a creek, in which a confiderable depth of water will remain for fomi 
time, but which receiving a ficfli fupply of matter on every enfuing flood, 
will be gradually filled tip. 

The furvey of part of the Ganges, on which I was deputed in 1796, 
gave me an opportunity of afeertaining the inofl remarkable changes 
which had occurred Fmce the former charts were coni!rutted; the follow- 
mg detail of which, aided by an inlpetlion of the accompanying map, will, 
it is hoped, be fufBcicnt to iiluflrate and confirm the truth of the forego¬ 
ing remarks. 

Near Sooty, the great river had encroached to within a mile of that place; 
the dillancc, according to the old maps, having formerly been five miles, 
and by the reports of the oldefi inhabitants of the neighbouring villages, it 
was in their remembrance, about forty years ago, reckoned four cq/st The 
narrow iilhmus, between it and the Coffimbazar river, was gradually be* 
coming left, and notwithllandtng in*. by Saddygungc, had in a 

moll extraordinary manner been clofed up by a mound of fand, yet there 
was Ionic appearance, that a new channel of communication would be 
formed, by the river breaking through the neck of land ; the encroach¬ 
ment flill continuing, they faid, at the rate of an hundred yards every 
year. It ft pofftblc, however, that the encroachment may be flopped by 
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On the Course of the Ganges, 


the diver lion of the principal ft ream imo another channel: as an id and of 
con Oder able extent has grown up oppofite to the fule encroached on, 
and may, in time, form a junction with the main land above it, in tlie 
manner I have already pointed out. Should this take place, the river 
which now runs in a fouth wefterly direction from Turtipour towards 
Sooty, will re fume a direction more analagous to the general line of its 
courle through Bengal ; and the land which it has carried away by en¬ 
croaching on its weftern bank, will be gradually reflored. 

The alteration which appeared in the great river near the inlet of the 
Bailgrutty, or CoBimbazar river, at Mofwngungc, was no Ids confpicuous; 
the main Bream having receded confiderably from that place within my 
remembrance, and a large Bland having been tlirown up, which is already 
cultivated and inhabited. The river was encroaching on its Eaftcrn bank, 
and appeared to be gaining ground again towards Gour\ the walls of 
which city, it is well attefted, were formerly waflied by the Ganges. * 

Another confiderable gathering of iflands had taken place between 
RajamM, and Oodanullak; and the principal ftream which, by the maps, 
would appear to have run formerly clofe to the latter place, was not, at 
the time of this purvey, nearer than 2§ miles. The ifland neardl to Oodiu 
nullah, lvas feparated only from the main bank,by a narrow branch, which 
was then fordable; and which extended to a confiderable dillance both 
above, and IjcIow that place. *• This ifland was only cultivated m part, die 
rcil ol the lands being ovrrmn with =» feu hi winch I was in- 

formed w ere deer, wild hogs, buffaloes, and tigers.* 

* H«c 1 brought to and filched a tent, in nbferve [he ediffe of the moon, on the 14th uf Oetcjabf f 
1756 l t 1 l:-iJ KL-jfor a]fi> p to craverfe a pa:c of the iflantL The Mlh which, were in view, diversified the 
whllt tit link Ling belli ol the cattle re fuming to llicir pens, at the clofe of day, had a rural j 
jjlesfmg tffeil. The fcrenity and awful flittnefr of the cnluing night, which vrw inrtrnipttd only, by thr 
wild note! iod ulliof Yimou blidi in the neighbouring thickets, rontribured altogether to render ihi« 
$ tote one d" thtenoft Crngutu and jommtkic abodes whklil c*n vfc|I remember* 
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At Rojertuthl, the proje&ing point on which the ruins of the ancient 
palace and buildings are feen, has For many years refilled the force of the 
.current, and the maffy piles of mafonry, fome of which have fubfidqd into 
the channel, have co-operated with the natural flrength of die bank, in re- 
pel I mg the efforts of the llream. 

Th f, Rajcmahl hills, from which feverat rocky points projeft into the 
Ganges, as at Sicrygutly, Pointy and Patter gotta, have. Tor ages, oppofed 
the encroachments of the river, not with {landing which, it has more than 
once excavated all the loofe foil which lay between the projecting points. 
This however has been, as often, rcllored by the alluvions, and ifland;, 
which have grown up, and ultimately formed a junction with the bank. 

The alteration of the river at Co fgong, may be reckoned among die 
moll extraordinary which have ever been obferved in the Ganges, and of 
this I can fpeuk with greater confidence, if poflible, than of thofe above- 
mentioned, having been an eye witnefs of the Hate of tire river atdiis 
place, at Four fever a l periods, in three of which I obferved a confidcrable 
difference, viz. in the dry feafons of 1779, 1788, and 1796-7, I have a 
drawing of Calgrng, taken by myfelf at the former of thefe periods, which 
repTeTents the river to be a broad and open Bream, and free from (hallows; 
at die Tame time although die three rocks near Cotgong&o. not come into the 
view*, yet I can remember, that they were hirrounded by dry land, andap- 
neater! to be at fome little diftance from the fliore, ^fhis is confirmed by 
the old map, only that the Rogtrpvrc Nulla is rep re Tented as palling be¬ 
tween the rocks and the town. In January 1788, I found the three rocks 
completely infulaied, and the current milling between them with great rapi¬ 
dity ; the river having undermined and borne away the whole ofthe foil which 
had for many years adhered to them, and having formed a bed lor itfelf, with 
-a confidcrable depth of water, which continued lor feveral years to be the 
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principal, and indeed the only navigable channel of the river in the: dry 
l.rafon. Here boats were frequently in imminent danger of drifting 
again f l the rocks, as during the period of the river's encroachment and 
particularly in the rains, it was difficult to avoid them, when coming 
down with the dream. While the river continued thus to expand itfelf an 
ifland was growing up in the middle of its bed, w hich, when I lafl faw it 
(in January 1797), extended from near PattergoUa, 5 miles below CoL 
£ 0 *$* L( j & confidcrable didance above the latter place, being altogether 8 
miles in length and 2 in breadth ; and Tilling nearly the whole fpaec 
which had been occupied by the principal dream in the year 1779, The 
quantity of fund, and foil, which the river mull have depofited to effect 
this, will appear prodigious, if it be confidered, that the depth of water in 
the navigable part of the Ganges, is frequently upwards of 70 feet; and 
the new i Hands had rifen to more than 20 feet above the level of the 
ftream. Again, the quantity of earth which it, had excavated in forming 
a new channel for itfelf, will appear nolefs aftonidling ■ fome idea of this 
may, however, be conceived from the foundings which I can fed to be 
taken near the rocks, which varied from 70 to 90 feet. If we add 24 feet 
for the height oT the foil that had Formerly adhered to thefe rocks, as in- 
dicated by the marks it had left, it will appear that a column of 114 feet 
of earth had here been removed by the fir earn.* The encroachment of the 
river had however been ultimately flopped by the refi fiance it met 
with from a hard conker bank to tile South-eaftward of diefe rocks, 
and by the encreafmg growth of the ifland, which had (tautened the 
upper part of the channel, and caufed it to be choakcd with fand. 
Accordingly, in January 1797, this channel rcfembled more a flagnated 
creek than the branch of a great river, and, notwithftanding the great 
depth of wat er which remained in fome parts, it was at its upper inlet 

■ See Plate I, anti |hc Sctlign in Plate U, " “ ~ “ 
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onnavigablc for the fmallcft boats. The mam ft ream had been diverted 
into the oppofitc channel, on the N, W. fide of the iflatad; fo that boats, 
on their way up and down the river, did not, at this time, pafs nearer to 
Colgeng than 2} miles. The whole length of the channel which had been 
thus rendered in a great mcafurc tm navi gable, exceeded 10 miles, and I 
have little doubt but in a few years i t will be impafihblc even in the rains. 

Thus the Ganges, which for many years had flowed in a full ftream by 
Colgong, may be fa id now to have defer ted that place. The new ifland, 
which has been die principal enufe of dm diverfron of the ft ream, is hitherto 
but partially inhabited and cultivated, the grcatdl part of it being overrun 
with reeds, and tamarifk. The old channel exhibited a fir iking contrail 
to the appearance it Formerly had, as not a bugle boat was to be feen, and 
the Bender ftream which flowed in at its upper inlet, not having power lot 
communicate any vifible motion to the vail body of water which remained 
in the lower part of the channel, it appeared, of courfe, as dill as a lake, 
or a pond^ and a.great part of die. main bank, which had formerly been 
in a crumbling ftate, had now become floping * and firm, 

\ Being enabled, on my return from Colgong, to complete the furvey of 
the river, down to HorrifonktT ; I found it, throughout a courfe of 160 . 
miles, to differ widely from the old charts, in afmoft every part; but having 
ahendy mentioned the molt remarkable changes which had occurred from 
Sooty upwards ; it only now, to givi- an account of fuch as X ob- 

ferved below that place. 

* TJiii is 1 ufuai cffcfl of 1 he lljgimion of witcrio ill rirert, for u the enrrent which bears upon a 
bank tus a tendency to Op and undermine it, and to render it fteej.j fo when (hit ciufc no longer tli0i, 
the bank will gradually itconr that degree of inclination which is natural to the margin) of likr>, or ft 
ftagnaicd pool*. The upper p«t rtf the bank being moiftened by tbe rains, crumble* in, and if the current 
be not fufficie ntly ftreng to bear it away, will gradually fiibtidc at an angle of 45 degree*, and fill Kf ■» 
part of the channel. 


D 
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On the Gduftit or the Gances, 


The main flream of the Ganges, which now pafles near Sooty t runs in 
a South eafieriy direction, from thence towards Comrah anti Gobindpcur, 
the latter of which is clofe on its bank. The villages of Saddagunge, Sing* 
nagur, Banjbarya, Burrumtola, NarrainfioHr, Sicollypour, and So$ndery t 
no longer exifted according to thepofitiom which were afcribed to them 
in the old maps, * fomc having bceu entirely deftroyed, and others re- 
eftablifhed, under the fame or different names, acrofs the river, and partly 
upon the new formed ifland of Sundeepa. f 

The quantity oflandwhich has been here deflroyed by the river, in the 
tourfe of a few years, will amount, upon the moll moderate calculation, to 
40 Tquarc miles, or 25,600 acres; but this is counterbalanced, in a great 
meafure, by the alluvion which has taken place on the oppofitc ftiore, and 
by the new ifland of Sundeepa, which l&ft alone contains upwards of 10 
fquare miles. 

The main flream of the Ganges, which, by Major Rennell’s map, ap¬ 
pears to have paffed within a mile and half of Nabobgunge t is now removed 
to a con hd crab I c diftancc from that place, and the channel from thence 
ah noil down to Godygary, having been a good deal com rafted, in confe- 
• tjucnce of the dive Hi on of the flream to the Southward of Ntlcontpour 
iflawl, is now confidcred as the continuation and. outlet of the Meduttiuddtt 
river. The infleftidn jn the courfc of the Ganges produced by the en¬ 
croachment towards Sooty, Comrah, and Gobindpour, has en created the 
diflance by water from Turtipour to Gedagary in die dry feafon to 26 
miles, whereas by the maps it appears to have been formerly little more 
than 18. 


* Sec Major Ren ikH'* jnaji of*be Coffimbsssar iil&nd*. 
f See ihe Plan which accoinpaoica tbit Memoir* 
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The principal branch of the Ganges beyond Gobindpdur, now runs 
Ead, and £, by N. and turning pretty fharply round the point which is 
oppofite to the prefent outlet of the Makanuddee, runs in a due Southern 
ccurfe by Suilrngungt, and Godsgary s as far as Mogmmgeta ; which town, 
as I have hinted abo% f e, has been always liable to flitft its fituation, My 
Survey afeertains it to be 3^ miles nearer to Moorjft'.ulabad, than it for¬ 
merly flood; but of this a more precife idea may be formed, by comparing 
its prefent bearings and didance from Godagary, and Borne Utah , with 
thofe which may be deduced from Major Rennelfs map of the Co fTinriba¬ 
zar ill and. 


Godagary to Bogwangola, by Survey (1797) . 

S. 2 W. 

difL in mile*. 

9 

Ditto to Ditto, by former Surveys,. 

S, 36 E. 

9f 

Bomencah to Bogwangola, by Survey (1797) . ■ 

N f 21 E, 

6 

Dhto to Ditto, by former Surveys. 

N. 50 E, 



From Bogwangola. the river turns to the Ead ward, and the dream fir ikes 
^vith peculiar force upon a deep and crumbling bank, which indicates that 
the encroachment is dill carried on rapidly below that place. The ap¬ 
pearance ot this bank was fuch as I fcarcely remembered to have feen, and 
it would have been dangerous to approach it in fomc parts, as the iragments 
which were, every rtw <md diaq from it, would have been fuf, 

ficient to fink the larged boat. In dropping down with the dream, which 
ran at the rate of near 6 miles inthehour, I could very fenfibly Teel the undu- 
lationSjWhich the huge portions of the lading bank produced in the water, at 
the difiance ofupwardsofa hundred yards; and the noifewith which they were 
accompanied, might be compared tothcdtfUiU rumbling of artiller y, or 
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thunder. 1 am convinced, that had any boat attempted to track up under 
this bank at that time, it would have met with inevitable deftruftion * 


.The encroachment of the river in this part of its courfc, has deft royed a 
conlidcrable portion of arable land, and has been the caufe, I ike wife, of the 
removal or deflruaion of the villages of Banchdaw, Continagur, Chandabad, 
Kijlnagur and probably of many others which were not inerted in the old 
maps. The village of Smgarpour, formerly *£■ miles from the neared reach 
of the Ganges, is now clofe to its bank, and here the river appears to 
occupy a part of the track which Major Rcnncll calls the “ old courfe of 
the Ganges. 1 ' 


From hence the flreara runs E. N. E. as far as Ally pour, at which 
place, I was informed by the Zemcendaiy that in his remembrance up* 
wards of twenty villages had been deflroyed by the river, and that the 
people had moflly fettled on the new iflands, which within thefc few years, 
had been form mg oppofite to his 'village. Indeed, the gathering of iflands, 
which I had oblervcd from Burgotchy down to this place, appeared pro¬ 
digious, yet not a Angle tree was to be feen on any of them, and from tfie 
colour of the thatched huts, it appeared plainly that fome of the villages^ 
^had been recently eftablifhed. 


' ^* Ut t0 CidaUfy river which had formerly been at Bogwavgola, 
is now remov cd fcveral mile* lowcr doirn. This has been a ncccfFary con- 
fcquence of the Ganges fweeping away all the land on each fide of it to a. 


mmmf. return hum ft, Survev, I have informed of tb* J<* of feyc.al bo #ttimJer (hii . 

* ! ‘.^ e i befn ° Hin2 WkMyt O.hc imprudence of tie boai-uwn, in not trackings .h, 

ftdv.ng fide. Thu fcjww* wi.cn there it no. a clean Iheleing f,nd, j. attended with difficulty, and ia 

fT ’ *2* whichinduce* Atlm*, tm crime* to prefer the fl f r P fide, dUpngh u the rifle 

of being oravklmcJ, and ctufljrd by the falling bank. 
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eonfiderable extent, and the prefent entrance of the Culadly is near 
Murcha. This Iitt!e river is become the thorough-fare for all boats 
palling from or to the Ganges by the Jdlinghy, the old communication 
between them being now entirely (hut up. 

The main branch of the Ganges, runs N. E, by E» to about 4 miles 
below Allypom\ whence turning E. and E. by S. it palfes, as formerly, with¬ 
in 2 miles of Baulmh ; being feparated only from that place by two long 
[Hands, die uppermoft of which called Gopcdmgur dera, is not marked in 
the old maps. It is doubtful indeed whether it cxilled at the period when 
the former furveys were taken. The branch which divides them runs in an 
E. N. E, direction towards BauUak, but is not navigable for large boats 
in the dry feafom The lowcrmofl of the two is narrower than it would 
appear by the old maps, but reaches almoft to Surdah , as it is therein 
peprefeniedi 

On my approach to Cuilamary, I entered a new branch, through which 
a conilderable body of water flowed with fome rapidity; and tins led me 
ctofe to Rajapour, leaving Echamarry on the left. It would appear on 
* .inrpefting Major Rcnneifs map, that no fuch paflage as this had exiltcd 
formerly, and indeed, die people informed me that it had only lately been 
opened by the great river, the main 11 ream of which, however, continues 
its cGurfe, as heretofore, in an Ealierly direction, towards Surdafi. This 
was the only nmanco I had obfcrvwk. of the Ganges having infulated a 
part of the main land, its ufual procefs of forming illands being fuch as 
I have before deferibed. It is probable, nevcrthclcfs, that the ifland of 
Echamarry, which is very extenQve, and on which are feveral other vil¬ 
lages, may owe its exigence to au alluvion, which took place at fome ic - 
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mote period; or that it might originally have been an iiland, which having 
joined itfclf to the main land, had afterwards been detached from it, I 
am the more inclined to this belief, as its appearance was ftmilar to other 
iflands of the Ganges, there being no trees of any growth upon it, except¬ 
ing the mhmfa nilotica or baubul, of which there were feveral clumps 
about the villages. The breadth of the new channel varied from one to 
two furlongs, with aconfiderabicdepth of water throughout, and the banks, 
in fome parts, appeared to have differed great violence. In one place 
particularly, I was (truck with their uncommon appearance; a Hip of land, 
5 furlongs in length, having detached itfclf from the main bank, and fub- 
fided into the channel. A ftmilar effeS, although in a Ids degree, was vi¬ 
able on the oppofite (hore, and in many other parts, huge pontons of the 
foil had funk, and formed a double bank, the lower ledge of which was in 
fome places very little above the level of the dream, The continuation 
of this branch led near Bimyram^our , and terminated a little beyond 
Sahebnagur , where I entered the great river again, which here runs with 
con fide table velocity in a Southerly dire&toik 

W 

Passing Jalaharya* my boatmen pointed out to me, what they called 
the mouth of the jfellinghy river, which was (hut up with a folid bank 
acrofs the whole breadth of it; but this in Fa£l mull have been the main 
channel of the Ganges itfclf, which formerly ran in that dirc&ion, as the 
real head of the jellmghy is feveral miles further to the Southward. By 
a furvey of part of the Ganges, taken by Major Rennell in the year 1764, 
it appears that the main dream ran clofe by the town of Jcllinghy, and in 
his “ Account of tfic Ganges and Eurrampooltr rivers? he has partial- 


* ThU nllap i* probably the Bjrtmf*Kr of the old maps* 
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forty mentioned the extraordinary encroachment of the river, -which, in 
his lime, had gradually removed the outlet of the Jdlinghy, three quar¬ 
ters of a mile further down. The maps, which have been publilhed, all 
reprefent the great river, as running in that diredUon ; only, that in diofe 
of the Coflimb&zaT ifland, and of the Ganges from Surdah to Cottigimga* 
it would appear doubtful whether the main ftream ran on the Weft, or 
Eaft Tide of the ifland of Nipara, There cannot be a doubt, however, 
that the former was the cafe, dfe the encroachment could not have hap¬ 
pened 1 and it is equally certain that the cafe is now altered; for by the 
junflion of the upper point of the ifland with the main land, the whole 
ftream has been diverted in a South Eafieriy direftion, and does not now 
approach nearer to the town of Jdlinghy than £■§ miles. The old inlet 
of the Jdlinghy river has been, in confcquence, not only rendered unna- 
■vigable, but the whole of the channel between Nipara and the main land, 
viz, from Jalabarya down to Dcxorngungep- near 12 miles in length, has 
been completely filled up, and is now cultivated, A con fide rable portion, 
however, of Nipara ifland, lias been wafhed away, and the remainder of it 
no longer cxifls under that name, but is called Monimpour dcra. It would 
appear indeed, by the dire ft ion which the main ftream of the Ganges had 
fo late as the year 1795, that it had forced a paftage through this ifland ; 
which feems the more probable from the name of Monimpour being now 
common to the land on each fide of it. 

The main ftream, which, in the year *795, ran dire&ly down to the in¬ 
let of the Howleah river; has, fince that period, been directed again Hill 
further to the Eaflward; and here I beheld with aftomfhment the change 

* See the Bengal Atlas. 

+ This tillage Wing been lately eflablii'hei}, is nut found in (iieotd m»ps, It is It Wilted ntai the !"* 
kt of lim iUvt'.ah or CWr river, at Mn/tfarJa, 
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which, in lets than two years, had taken place; a confidurable portion of 
the main channel, which, at the period abovemen dom'd, had contained 
nearly the whole dream of the Ganges, being, at die time J lad faw it, fo 
completely filled with lands, that I hardly knew myfelf to be in the fame 
part of the river. The funds, in fume parts, rofe fever al feet above the 
level of the dream, and die people had already begun to cultivate JurJoa 
and rice, in the very fpots where the deeped water had formerly been. 
Two if]anils, of conGderable extent, appeared to be quite new ; and the 
channel, in Tome places, had been reduced. From the breadth of an £n- 
gUOi mile, to a Furlong or lefs. The main dream, having forced iLs way in 
a new direction, did not at this time pafs nearer to the inlet or the How- 
-leak than miles, nor nearer than 2. to Horrifonker. 

This remarkable change, I was informed, took place during the extra¬ 
ordinary inundation of 1796; at which time the floods had rifen, to an 
unufual height, in a!moll every part of the country ; but it mud have 
been chiefly, while the waters were draining off, that fuch an immenfe 
body of fand could have been depofited. The inlet of the Howkah had 
been, in confcqucnce, rendered fomewhat difficult of accefs, and I was 
obliged to make a circuit round the new if buds, of fevcral miles, to get into' 
it; but, no twit h da tiding the diver don of the (beam, 1 found a con fide r a- 
*' blc depth of water remaining under the main bank, although fcarcely any 
current was vihblc from Horrifonker to Dewangunge. * On my approach 
to this place, I was informed that the pottage: was no longer practicable 

* Wflitr it found under ttic bank* of the deferred chantith of the Gin£C9, for a ccnGderabk tine sf- 
ihny eeife to be vmigiblc m the middle oE their brcb T ihe fpiee immcijiaEcIy urule t the bnle Ijtbg 
pjic rally the hit ibat 11 uUt.il up. 1 have like wife tjbferved that, during the growth of the iJUndt p ih$ 
fjr.J ufually gsifitn round ihe upper poioi of ihc i[tinj p and iifei to 1 confulcrablf height bffwt tlu 
wbkh it Icavci between hftif and the bank of idle iflind ii completely filled, 
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for boats proceeding to Calcutta by the Ifimulty * river, as many (hallows 
had been formed, to a eonftderable diftance below the inlet. The marks 
of the inundation were indeed very vifiblc here; but in one pan of the 
channel oppoftte to D twang tinge, where I expefted to have met with the 
fidt fliallow, 1 founded from 20 to 60 feet, in the very place where there 
had been a ford but two years before, lhis will ferve to convey an idea, 
not only of the rapidity with which the waters of the inundation can exca¬ 
vate the loofe foil of Bengal, hut alfo, of the ineonftant and flufiuating date 
of the rivers in general ; for I foon found that not withflan ding the prodigi¬ 
ous depth of water at Dswanguftge, the Ho’wteah river had been, in an 
equal degree, choaked up in other parts below that place; and I met with 
great difficulty in palling over the (hallows which had been formed, al¬ 
though the Budjcrow in which I travelled did not draw above two feet water. 

J-Iavixg now detailed the particular changes in the courfe of the Gan¬ 
ges, which have come under my notice, I [hall conclude this part of the ful- 
jefl with a few general obfer various concerning that river, referving what 
1 have to fay on the finallcr branches to a Teparate Seftion of this Memoir. 

The Ganges, in its courfe through Bengal, may be faid to have under 
its dominion a con fide table portion of the flat country ; for not only the 
channel which, at any given time, contains the principal body of its wa¬ 
ters, but alfo as much of the land, on each fide, as is comprehended with¬ 
in its collateral branches, is liable to inundation or to be dellroyed 
by the encroachments oRhc II ream, may be confide red its belonging to the 
river. We mull of courfe, include any track, or old channel, through which 
it had formerly run, and into which there is any probability of its ever re¬ 
turning again; as the liaugrutty nulls, at Gour, the track called " Old courfe 1 

* The ijfumxUj ii only 3 ccKUmuiunn of the ilrwiwb or Caxtr river, wtict Sffwei tlciwn ifltut&t the 

name of and falling in wkli die formi one of'ihtjifincipd fallen of the 

F 
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of the Ganges'^ in the Cojftmbazar ifland, or the channel which has been* 
within thefe few years, fo completely filled up near jfdtingky. Confider- 
cd in this way, the Ganges will be found to. occupy a confitkrable ex- 
pan fc, of which, a more correct idea may be formed by taking the diilance 
Between any two places oppofite to one another, which had formerly been, 
or one of which may ttill remain on the verge of, or in the vicinity of the 
ftream; for in fiance 


Gotland la to the ruins of Gour, 
Furruekahad to ditto, . , . . 

Com rail to Nabobgunge, . . . 



• Ggmerpour to Bogw'angola,. 

Extreme breadth of river bed between Jdliughy and Maizccoada* 

Ie cqrrefponding feftions of the bed of the river and neighbouring 
ground were reprefemed, it would probably appear, that all the land is 
difpofed in regular ftrata ; whence we might with certainty conclude, 
tliat the whole had been aL fome former periods depoftted by the flream. 

The firata in general confifl of clay, fand, and vegetable earth, the 
latter of which is always uppermofl, except when in fome extraordinary 
high flood, a new layer of fand is again depoftted over it, by which means 
the ground becomes barren, or is at Icaft materially injured. 

Tm-. bed of the Ganges, can fcarcely be laid to be permanent in any 
part of us c curie through Bengal; tjhere are, however, a lew places, 
where, from local cantos, the main channel, and dee pell water, will pro. 
bably hr always found;, as tfonghir, Sullavgunge, PaUcrgoUa, Pointy, 
Sicrigidty and Rajenifihl; at all which places there arc rocky points pro- 
jetting into the dream, and where fome parts of die bed of the river are 
ftony, or its banks coufili of conker. 
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On the fmalkr Rivers, and Branches 0/ the Ganges. 

The tributary dreams of the Ganges, ant! the numerous channels by 
which it difeharges its waters to the i'ea, referable each other in proportion 
as they dilfer in fitte from the main river. Of the former, the Goggra, the 
Soane, and the Coofa, may be reckoned among the larged j and thefe, on 
the flighted mfpe&ion of the maps, will appear to flow in more direft 
courfes, than any of the fmallcr dreams in their vicinity. Of the latter, the 
Coffimbazar and Jdlingky rivers, which by their junction form the Hoogly ; 
the Comer or ffwmtty, which becomes the Jaboona ; die Gorroy, and 
Ouindnakt are the principal; but of thefe, the two la ft are only navigable 
throughout during the dry feafoo.* Such of thefe rivers as arc narrowed* 
are remarkable tor their windings, and in this refpeft they differ materially 
from the large river 1 !, all of which have a tendency to run inmorc direct 
lines. 


The following Table exhibits a comparifon of the relative- differences in 
the lengths of their courfes, in given fpaccs. 


RIVERS. 

Mem 
biridth 
of ttnin 
chin me L 

Horjzon- 

lilf 

* dNJUmcc- 

1'Fgih 

ol ibetr 

txv ft ! 

t<n 

wind 1 fig 1 ■ 

Ganges, from Pointy to Bauleah, . , , 

fiJLfr*. 

1 

B iiulcjL ; 

IOO 

125 

25 
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* There bate been injure*, of all ibefr riven continuing open in then turn*! in the dry feiforu Tbs 
y*ifowgfy ufed formerly 10 be dirigible during the whole or grrAtrft part of the year, The Ctjtn&ittr 
irtver wa 1 navigable in the dry fcafun of 17915, and ibe cm rinded fb, for fcvcral fucwUiTc yeai i# 

Itje experience ba&fhewn slut they ire none of them lo b: depended on. 
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In the lad it appears that the diftance is more than doubled by the 
windings of the dream, and I could produce many more in dances to fliew, 
how much the final! rivers exceed the larger in this particular. 

. As all the rivers which 1 have mentioned, flow over the fame flat coun¬ 
try, and Tome of them in dir eft ions atmofl parallel to each dher, it is evi¬ 
dent that they mud have nearly the fame declivity in equal fpaccs. Wc 
may conclude, therefore, that the driking difference which is obfervable in the 
form of their beds, is owing to an invariable law of nature, which obliges 
the greater bodies of water to feck the mod direft channels, while the 
fmaller and more fcanty rivulets are made to wander in various meanders, 

• and circuitous fwccps; fpreading fertility, and refrclhing the plains with 
their moiflurc. And in this, as in every other part of the creation, wc 
fee the bounty of Providence mod amply manifeded; for had the great l i¬ 
vers been decreed to wander like the fmaller, they would have encroached 
too much on the land; while the current being con ft derahly retarded, would 
have rendered them more liable to overflow their banks, and Icfs able to 
drain the fmaller dreams, aniTlow grounds, of the fuperabundancc of wa¬ 
ter in high floods. Again, if the tributary dreams, and fmall branches of 
rivers, had been dtreft in their courfcs, they mult have poured out their 
contents with fuch rapidity, that owing to the greater influx of water from 
the former, the main rivers would have been dill more liable to fudden 
overflows while the branches at their outlets, although from their flraight- 
nefs better able to.drain off the fupi rflnous water io die fca, would yet 
have been rendered lels fit for the purpofes of navigation, and the convex 

*■ 

nience of man. ..... . 

What 1 have to offer on the fnbjeft of the fmaller rivers, relates more 
particularly to the Baugi'uUy and Ijf&T&ulty, which I have furveyed; it 
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may however, be applied in fome meafure to all fuch as flow through the 
plains of Bengal. 

It has already been fhewn, that the encroachments on the banks of the 
Ganges, which produce inflexions in the courfe of that river, are ultimate¬ 
ly flopped by the growth of iflands; which conneX’mg tliemfelves with the 
main land, have a tendency to rcllorc a degree of flraightnefs to the chan¬ 
nel. The final 1 rivers are liable to the fame encroachments on their 
banks, but as there is not fufficient fpace between them, for iflands of any 
bulk to grow up, the effect is tifually very different; for the ft ream con¬ 
tinuing its depredations on the deep fide, and depofiting earth and fand 
on the oppofitc fhore, produces in the end fuch a degree of winding, as, 
in fome inftanccs, would appear aim oil incredible, I will particularize 
only a few of the moll extraordinary cafes I have met with. 

The diflancc from Bulliak (/> Sc ramp our, two villages on the Weflern 
bank of die IJfumutty, is foiucwJiat Ids than a mile and a half; in the year 
1the diflance by water was 9 miles, f<j dint, at the ordinary rate of 
tracking, which fddom exceeds £ miles in the hour, a boat would be 4^ 
hours in going from one place to die other. The river in that fpace had 
fvven dillinX reaches, two of which were of confident ble lcngi.ii, and be¬ 
tween three others which nearly formed a triangle, the neck of land which 
feparated die two neareft was only 14 yards* a c rolls; while the dill mice 
round exceeded diree miles. Ssc Piute il. jig, 1, 

\ 

Higher up this river, the village of Simnautpour^ is faulted clofe 10 
a narrow iflhmus. acrofs which the diflance is little more than a f urlong, 

* in Jncmiijr ijqj 1 fonrkl ihia narrow iftfrmus broke fhiough by tfet fiver* ipd fdLipdjpgin the 
vrry fpot wkre U had c*illed t anJ <v!;ere the bank hid been upw*rdi af jo fees ^Ighj^I i3 ( feet 

waiEfp 'O-ia altcfalicm in the conffe of ik ljpftrwtf+ fit eg ihe iravdler upward* of 3 

G 
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and as the village nearly fills the whole fpace, boats pals one lide of it a 
confiderable time before they come to the other; for the difbnce round 
is fix miles. Set Plait II. fig. 2 . 

* ^ 

But the moll extraordinary of all the windings 1 met with, was near 
Silnibas, where this river is projected into fix dillincl reaches, within tire 
fpace of a fquarc mile, forming a kind of labyrinth y fomewhat rcTcm filing 
die fpiral form of the human ear. In tliis were three necks ofland, the 
broaddl of which little exceeded one furlong. See Plait II. fig, 3 . 

Every perfon who has travelled by water to the upper provinces, 
m uft remembet the circuitous courfe of the Baugndty river, and the ex¬ 
traordinary twift which it formerly had near Piajly, and alfo at Rung a 
viuliy * and between Coffmhazar and the city of MoorjhndsbsA, Some of 
tbefe windings have been removed, by cutting canals acrofs the narrow 
necks or land, and thefe having been confiderably widened, and deepened 
by die ftream, are now become the real bed of the river : die old channel 
being in fuch cafes, foon blocked up by finds, and frequently by a folid 
bank acrofs the whole breadth of it. There is however no other ad¬ 
vantage in making filch cuts, than that of rendering the pafibgc fotnewhat 
Ihoner by water ; for in other refpefts, it is fometimes attended with in¬ 
convenience to the natives who inhabit the banks of the rivers, and {hould 
never be attempted but when fome valuable buildings, or lands, may be 
faved by it ■, and it is a quell ion worth confidering, whether by fhortening 

t 

the courfe of any river, wc may not render it lefs navigable ; for the more 
a river winds, the flower will be its current, and confequently its waters trill 
not be drained off fo foon.f Another effett of the fhortcnmg of its 

* Set Plate flL ftgi. x and z. 

+ See Mr* Mjfftii’f Timil* on mert ird cinili, in tbt Phtlofophical THflfrfikfli fji 1779* 
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courfc might be, that owing to die greater rapidity of the current afting 
^ gain ft die tides in a loofe foil, ti might too much enlarge the capacity of 
its bed, the effect of’ which would be to produce a proportionable degree 
of fhallownefi in the middle of the flream * I cannot fay that this has been 
the cafe at any of the places where cuts have hitherto been made, but it 
is not improbable that the greater velocity which they give to the current 
throughout, might produce Rich an cffe£l in other parts. 

The end wltich is propofed by cutting Rich canals, Is very often cffea~ 
ed by nature alone ; for the narrow ifthmus between the oppofite reaches, 
being gradually ftraitened by the current walking away the bank on both 
fulcs, it becomes at length too Render to refill the preffure ol the waters 
in the rainy feafon, and is burfl open.'f' This no (ooner happens, than the 
river widens the breach, and foon renders it fufficiently capacious Tor the 
paffage of the whole of its waters 5 in which cafe, the old circuitous chan¬ 
nel is abandoned^ and being foon Ibut up at both ends in the mannt 1 pou¬ 
ted out above, continues in the form oTa ftagnated jeel or pool. I hate 
feen Teveral of the&tjetls near the banks of the Cofim!mzar and IJamutty 
rivers,, fome of which appeared to have exifted many years; for they aic 
not fo liable to be filled up as the defected reaches ol Lhc Ganges, w hojc 
waters during the high floods are impregnated with a much greater quanti¬ 
ty of fend, and mud; and as in a hot climate, the effluvia which a rife 
from alt (lagnated waters mull necclfarily infe£l the air,], this real on 

* The great liKidiU ol the Ctfimiazar river it n the principal Giufs of i!» Diil- 

ii^vneft it (hit pLee* 

+ See Plate II. t, and (He Note in page ij, 

+ The AUtijit lake wm formerly one of the winding* of the Ctjjlmbmr river.—See Major RennelTi 
Meaioin, Anaiher of thsfe fwamps, oi one which might polllbly hive been i part of that river at feme 
remote period, now eulftt near Burrttnptxr, and an attempt, thavgh inelfaftnal, W« lately made to dram 
if a, an acccint of ill tm^hafefome exhabtlanr* 
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alone thould fuffice to deter us from anticipating nature in a matter 
which, with fuch apparent di fad vantages, has nothing more to rccom- 
pucskI it tlian die Ihortening by a few miles the navigation of a river, 

T ts E reaches of the fmall rivers arc not all equally winding, and liable to 
change, but fomc are found to run with tolerable flraiglmicfs for fevcral 
milt'-;. In fuch parts, their channels appear to have been permanently 
fettled for ages, and to have every appearance of continuing fo; for the 
current proceeding at a flow and Heady rate, in a direction parallel to the 
fhores, docs not encroach upon the banks, which are here generally 
Hoping, and firm. The files of many of the principal towns, and villages, 
along their banks, have been eftablifhed on fuch fpots; as Moorjhvdabad, 
Cku-rkak, Chowragatclfy, Muiyanc, Byahaut and feme others on the Raug- 
rut/y-, and Bungouny, Mara hr, and TaUa/iy, on the Ijf&mutty . Nor is it 
eafy to conceive any tiling more beautiful than the view of fome of thefe 
reaches, particularly where the hanks arc fhaded by large trees, and en¬ 
riched with temples, grm if, and other buildings, or fomutinies cloathcd with 
verdure down to the water’s edge. 

At the turning between the ft vend re?che', tec frequently find large 
pools, where the water is coafiderably th - - ud w here alfo the breadth 
of the channel is muck greater than in other .1 am inclined to think, 
iliat thefe are not always produced, by (he : operation of the currrnt, 
but arc fome times owing to cavities, or i ::li hikes, which cxifkd before 
the river, by the flii fdng of its bed, had worked a pa fib go through them; 
particularly as in fome, wc find a Llat, or (helving ihore, on the concave 
or outer fide of the peel, and a Ikep j utting point at the oppofitc angle, 
which is the very revtife oT what w produced, by the natural agency of the 
iLcam : for in other places, we ufualiy find the flccp bank, dcepdl water, 
and consequently the grcatdl velocity of the cu rrent, on the concave fide 
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of the bank, while the oppofite fhorc is (helving, and the water frequent¬ 
ly fo fhallow that boats cannot approach it. 

Along the banks of the IJkmulty river, and in a few inftanccs in the 
courfe of the Baugrutty, the (helving points which are formed at the 
angles between the reaches, are overrun with thick jungles of long graft, 
which are the ufual haunts ol tigers, wild buffaloes, and other animats. 
But this is more commonly the cafe along the banks of the Former, where 
the country is not only left cultivated, but where the more intricate wind¬ 
ings of that river afford greater (lid ter to wild beads.* 

The deeped water in thefc rivers is ufually found under the high banks, 
and at the angles between the fcveral reaches : but in the ftraight reaches, 
where the hanks are (loping, and the river is of a moderate breadth, the 
greated depth will always be found in the middle of the channel, I have 
frequently founded upwards of 3° feet in the Iffimiutty, but thefe great 
depths of the dream are of little avail, not being general ; for in other parts 
where that river expands itfelf over a broad and Tandy bed, or where the 
fifhermen drive bamboos, and draw their nets aeroft the channel, obdiufcling 
the current, and caufing a confiderable accumulation of land; the water 
frequently fhoals to 2 feet or left. The fame caufes operate to render 
the jfclLinghy and Baugrutty unnavigablc in the dry feafon, but in a dill 
greater degree, owing to the greater width of their channels. 

Having now defer ibed generally the nature of the fm all rivers, and 
branches of the Ganges, I (hall offer a few hints, as to the poffxbility or 

* In thefe fpolsj hares partridge^ anil other game should, but it is difikuU or daagero-ui to attempt 
to ft art them without elephant i ; nor is iineceHary to do fo if theobjeftof tit* fporlfman Httcrdf to kiU 
for his (able, far in the vicinity of the plj rttailonii ■nd ascnj the Ckirti of ihe 'JBNgtth 
qjtnily ftni enough so fjtiafy bbti, without the danger of encountering a ligtr* 

H 
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practicability of rendering the latter navigable at all feafons, the im 
portancc of which objea, if it could be attained, mull be obvious. 


The principal caiifes which obflruft the navigation or thefc rivers, 
may be reduced to three; firJl, the quantity of fends which are occafionah 
ly thrown into their beds by the Ganges j fecondly, the too great breadth 
oi their channels m Amtlry parts, where there is not a proportionable 
depth; and thirdly, the cafual ohOru .ft ions which are thrown in the way 
of the Hrearn by the fi thermal. The firft of thefe, it will readily be con- 
ceived, can never be prevented; but To long as thefc rivers continue to 
be the outlets of the Ganges, and to drain ofTa confiderable portion of its 
waters, there will always be a ft ream throughout their channels, during 
the whole year, however fcanty it may be in feme parts. I have never" 

at kttDwn an inflance their being left dry in any part of their beds • 
excepting the Jdlinghy, the old entrance to which, as I have mentioned 
before, had been entirely (hut up, but which continues, notwith(landing, 
to receive a fupply of water from the CulcuLLia, and to maintain its com¬ 
munication with the Ganges through that channel. 


As the (hallows which are produced from the caufcs aboveroentioned, 

’ ' afrLtt,11 S 0a] Y a fmall degree, comparatively with 

’ r C t anne ' SOf “ ^ polEbie to coun- 

' '7’ “ “' * " 10 prodiioo a more equal dillribution of 

burth™"' di - 1 K r T h "' OU,d be rcc l u ^i tc for boats of a moderate 

O. a inconfiderable, perhap, it might be effected tvitlr much fcr. 
labour, and expenee, than might at firft be imagined, 

1 — W to this fuppoGtiOn, from frequently feeing ,h M mere 
rauon of dragging by force a boat, or borrow, tltrough any of Z 
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fallows, tended, by '{birring up the fands, to deepen the channel. It 
therefore, round or flat bottomed boats can produce fuch an effect, in 
how much greater a degree might it not be done, by means of a machine 
conllruacd for the purpofe; which might be dragged to and fro through 
the fhallow place, until a Tufficient depth of water fhould be obtained for 
the pafTagc of boats. If fuch machines, which might be contrived fomc. 
what in the form of a large iron rake, and occafionally to go on wheels, were 
to be Rationed at the feveral villages, or towns, in the vicinity of the fhallows; 
U is poIBble that 1 he Zemecmlars might be induced, for a moderate confi dera¬ 
tion, to furnith people, or cattle, to put them in motion whenfoever it might 

be ncceffary.* 

With regard to the too great breadth of the channel, it would not fo 
cafily be remedied; but as the {billows which arc produced from this 
caufe, are few in number, and are only to be met with in fomc ol the long 
reaches, as at Moorjh'Mad, and Bidlcak, it would be worth whih* to try, 
how far by Jilling up a part of the channel, we could prevent the expan- 
fion of the dream, and by confining it within certain limits, could accele¬ 
rate the motion, and depth of the water. 

The lad caufe of accumulation of land, and fhallov nefs, might bt. pic 
vented, by prohibiting the natives from driving bamboos acrofs the chau- 
nel, for the purpofes offifhing; as they have many other ways of catch,ng 
fidi, without detriment to die navigation of ihcfe rivers. 

* Since thii paper written, a propofjl ha* been fubiaUtsd to the Government, by the Au,tbar, 
attempting to keep epeft the C^mhaar river, cr Jitliwghj, during tits dry feafon. 
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On Singhda, or Ceylon, and the Do&rmes of Bhooddh a, 
from the Books of the Singkalats. 

BY CAPTAIN MAHON Y. 



CCORDING to the opinions of the Smghalais, and from what ap- 


A. pears in their writings, the univerfe periled ten different times, 
and by a wonderful operation of nature, was as often produced a-new. For 
the government of the world at thofe different periods, there were 22 
Bhooddhas, a proportionate number of whom, belonged to each period. 
Bcfides this the Singhalais affert, from record, the total defl.ruciioi} and 
regeneration of the umverfe, many other times; the written authorities for 
which, are no longer to be found. 

For the government of die prefent univerfe, which is to be confider- 
elin addition to thofe above ftated, five Bhooddhas, arc fpccified; 
four of whom have already appeared.—K akoosandeh Bhooddh a, K.o~ 
macammeh B—, KaserjeppehB—, anclGAUTEMEH B —; and the 
huh, Mai tree B—, is ftill to come. This lull Bhooddh a will be born 
of a BrajrpJtee woman; and though die place of a Bhooddh A is now va- 
cum in the world, yet there cxifts a Sahamtat ;r u Maha Drachma, or 
Supreme of all the Gods, who has it under his peculiar guidance. The 
Iaft of the abovementioned four Bhooddh as, (Gautemeh B—J, is the 
one whole religion now prevails in Ceylon, and of whom it is here intend* 
ed to make fome mention. 
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The word B noon mi a, in the Paler. and Singhnlai languages, implies, 
Univerf&l Knowledge or Jdohnefs, aljo a SaintJiiperiar to all the Saints , 
to the God Maha Brachma ; and is underftood in thefe various 
fenfes by the natives of Ceylon. 

The Bhooddhists fpeak of 26 heavens, which they divide in the 
following manner : 

ill, the Devck Lake, con filling of 6. zd, the Brachmah Lake, 

confiding of 16; 5 of which are confidered as Triumphant Heavens; and 

gd, the Arroopek Lake , confining of 4. They fay of the virtuous, 

*< that they do not enjoy the reward of their good deeds, until after having 

« repeatedly died, and appeared as often in the fix firfl heavens, called 

n JJcvch Lake ,* in order to be born again, in the woild, to great 

“ wealth and confequence: and having, at length, enjoyed a Fore tafle 

" of blifsin the 11 inferior Brachmah Lokes, they afeend the 5 fupc- 

« rior Brachmah Lakes, or Triumphant Heavens; where tranfmigra- 

« tion ends, and where they enjoy the fullnefs of glory, and tlie purefl 
W _ 

** happinefs.” 

Bhooddha, before his appearance as man, was a God and the Su¬ 
preme of all the Gods. At the felicitations of many of die Gods he de- 
feended on earth, and was frequently bom as a man, in which char adder 
heexercifed every poffible virtue, by extraordinary inflanccs of felf-denial 
and piety.'—He was at length bom* of Ma h am a y a D e v e e , afte r a preg¬ 
nancy of 10 months, and had (or father Sooddodeneh Raja. He lived 
happily "with his queen Yassodera and 40,000 concubines, for 31 )iars. 
The fix next he palfed in the midlt or wilderncffcs, qualifying litmfdf to 
be a Bhooddii a. At the clofe of this period, his calling became mam- 


? In the kingdom or country called JJumla Dftm, Medda Dr/e\ and the city of &>mbfsl--j.vt-^9trtt. 

I 
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fcil to the world, and he exercifed his funtlkms as Bhooddha Foe 45 
years,—He died in Coq/temeiTap oq rcc, at the Court of MallelEh Raja, 
Tuerday, the 151k of May; from ■which period the Diiooddha Waroo- 
szh, or asra of Bhooddha, is dated, which now (A, C, 1.797) amounts, 
to 2339 years. 

Bhooddii.v is not, properly fpcaking, con fide red. as a God, but pa 
having been bom man, and in the end of time arrived at the dignity of a 
Bhooddha, on account of his great virtues, and extraordinary good 
qualities. The title of B h o o d d h a, was not conferred on Him by any Su¬ 
perior Power; he adopted it by his own fovereign will, in the fame man¬ 
ner as he became man, both of which events were predicted ages before. 
Bhoodcha after his death afeended to the Hall of Glory, called Mooktzt , 
etberwife NirgO(want } which is a place above, and exceeding in magnifi¬ 
cence, the 26th heaven; there he will live for ever, in happinefs, and in¬ 
corruptibility, never to be born again in the world; where his doffrine k 
at prefent extant, and will continue in all its fplendour, for yooo years, 
according tdTiis own prophecy. Long after the lapfe or this period of 
5000 years, another Bhooddha, named Maitree Bhooddiia, w j|| 
he born; thedire&ion or vicegerency oTMaha Brachma, who, as the 
Supreme of all Lhe Gods, has the particular guardianlhip of the worlds 
will ceafe, after an infinite number of ages, when the umverfe trill jjerifh, 
and another fuccetd to it. M-aha Brachma wall then advance by de¬ 
grees through 17 heavens, which are above the 9, in the uppermost of 

which he now refides, until he at length acquires al! the qualifications to 
become a B u o o d d ji a. 

» 

The learned Smgkalms do not acknowledge, in their writings, a Supreme 
Being, prefidmg over, and the author of the univerfe. They advert only, 
to aSAHAMr AT TLI MahaBrac iima ; Who is the firft and Supreme ofall 
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the Gds, and fay, that he, as well as the hoil of Gods, inferior to him, 
an j their attendants, have neither flefh or bones, nor bodies poflHTmg any 
degree of conlillency, though apparently with hair on their heads and 
teeth in their mouths: and their ftins are impregnated with the moll lu¬ 
minous and brilliant qualities,-—They aflert a firft cault however, under 
the vague denomination of N&tuYt. 

In fupport of ihcirdcnial of a Supreme Power, who created heaven and 
earth, they urge, « that if there cxiiled fueha creator, the world would not 
perilh and be annihilated; on the contrary, he would be careful to guard it in 
fafety, and prefers it from corruptibility.” In the hr ft mftance. Brood- 
diia interferes in the government of the world; next to him S a h amp a t t e e 
Mama Bra crm a; and afterwards, the refpefiive Gods, as they are, by 
their relative qualifications, empowered. 

The world, fay they, perilhed frequently in former times, and was pro¬ 
duced a-new by the operations of the above power; Gods and men from 
the fame fource. The latter on dying, aTccnd the fix Inferior Heavens, or 
Dcveh Lake ; arc judged according to their merits, by one of the moll in¬ 
ferior Gods named Yammer Raja, in the lower heaven Pavcnirm Mitch- 
•waffth warlcyck, and regenerate of ihcmfelves, on the earth, either as men 
or brutes : which regeneration continues, until they arrive at the Brack- 
mafi La ke, or the Heavens of the Superior Gods- and fo on, by degrees, at 
the Triumphant Heavens, until they at length reach the Supreme Heaven, 
or Arroopeh Lake. Properly fpeaking, tranfrm gratia n takes place with thofc 
only who afeend the Dcvch Lake* 

In the manifefted Doctrine of Biiooddm a, there is no mention of 
created fouls. The learned treat but of a breath of life in man, which 
they compare to a leech, dial firft attaches itfdf to a body with its fore 
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part, previous to giving up its hold ■with the hinder part. Therefore 
they fay, " the body does not die before this breath of life has fixed iifell' 
in another, whether from a fore-know ledge of its being about to a (Vend 
the heavens, or to undergo the pains of ever la fling or temporary damna¬ 
tion in hell." That which is termed the breath of life, is deemed ** immor¬ 
tal;’ 

The Svnghaicds fpcak not further of what is underftood by us under 
the term of Paradife, than that there is a place referved for the blcfTed, 
free from all fin, full of all joy, glory and contentment. But Nirgovianc, 
otherwife called Mooktzc, fignifying a Hall of Glory, where the deceafed 
Bhooddh Asarcfuppofcd to be, is, according to the teflimony of Gaute- 
meh Bhooddh a, lituated, as already noticed, above the higheft or s6th 
heaven, Newck Sanja Jaithi( } the feat of the moll perfect and fupremc 
blifs. Hell, on the contrary, is fuppofed to be beneath the loweft extre¬ 
mity of the earth, with waters again beneath it, where the moft dreadful 
tempefts rage without inter million. 

The earth,or this world, called Manoofpch Loke, and the Inferior Hea¬ 
ven, KaLoormaha Rajtc Kcyeh t are under the fub-direflion of the God Sak, 
kereh :* he again delegates his authority to four other Gods immediately 
fuhjcftedtohim, who rcfpe&ivelyguard the four quarters, or four parts, into 
winch the Singhalats in their fy ftem, divide the earth, DiathehRasht fi¬ 
ll eh preTides over the EaU, called Poortiich WtLtdcjtych ,* Wee rood he, the 
South JtLwboodwccpeek : We e ro op a ak Se r r e h, the Weft Apptrehgada- 
mh ; and Wa y s e r re ir We n n e h, the North Ootoorookooroo Dewhinnch, 
None but Gods can pafs from any of thefe worlds, or divifions of the world, to 
the other. Onecomprifcs our known earth of Europe, Alia, Africa and Ante- 


* t e it bcSdticonmiDnljfciileJ ScUtrth* Stiimit r, SdVmkdtuie flya. 
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r tea, and is termed by them Jamboodweepek. Each is fuppofedto be rcflefted 
upon by a precious flone in the heavens, through the medium of which, 
the fun and moon emit their Juflre: the blue Tapp hire is aferibed to ours, 
the white fapphire, ruby, and topaz, to the other three. A principal duty 
of thefc Gods, is, to guard their fuperior God Sakkereu, again it the ma- 

■f .«* 

chi nations of his cliief and moll powerful enemy, \ he G od We p e c hi t t e e 
Assoo reendre ii y a, who refides beneath the Sea, in a lower world, term¬ 
ed Affoorchloke. Then follows their care to the parts of the world confi¬ 
ded to them. On the day oT the new moon, that of thefirfl quarter,and on 
the full, they inquire by their fervants, their male children, and latterly 
by themfelves, into the condufct of mankind ; the refult of which inquiries, 
they report to the great council of Sakkereh, confifling of himfelf a*id 
32 members (inferior Gods ;) the extremes of good and bad report of the 
conduct of mortals, are caufes of the utmofl concern, or mofl unbounded 
joy, to tins aflembly. 

The Singhalcds aflert, as manifehed by BhOOddh a, that there are 
120,535 inferior Gods, belonging to the lower heavens and the earth ; be- 
Tides innumerable Kamhaendcyos or angels ; but the former, as well as the 
latter, arc fubjcfl to the controul of fuperior Gods. They arrange the 
chara&ers in their mythology as follows : 
lfl Bhooddha, 

2d Maha Brachma, 

3d Sakkereh, 

4th Sakkerch’s 32 Counfcllors, 

5th The 4 Gods, guardians of the 4 quarters of the world, 

6th 1 he other inferior Gods of the heavens, 
yth Kombacndeyos or angels, 

8th A he Gods who refide on earth, and their fervants, 


K 


3 $ . , On Sikghala, or Ceylon, 

D t e f a n k e re h B hood d h a was one of the 2 2 B h O O d n ii a s , former¬ 
ly alluded to, and hdd the firfl rank among them. His name is frequently 
mentioned in the books now extant among the Sivgkalaii, and they, from 
many confide rations, hold him in peculiar veneration. lie was famed 
for the uncommon beauty of his perTon, and the Followers of the true 
doflrine were more numerous in his days, than during the government 
o f other B h o o d n n A s , in thedk xenjqte periods. 

Gautf.meh Bhooddii a is acknowledged by the Singhfi.lai$ t to be the 
fame holy char after termed by \htSiamefe t Sommonoko.uom, and Foot i- 
s a t . SommonoCauti m eh, is h owe ver, acco rdi ng to th e for me r, t he p r o- 
per mode of writing the firll appellation. So mm O Ho in the Pcrfee language 
implies a renowned Saint, whole garb, as well as his act ions, marks Ins 
eh a rafter; In many fades it is fynonimous with Bhooddha. Gau ti¬ 
me ii, or Gautimo, (as it is occalionally pronounced by thofe from whom I 
caught the found) is a proper name, pertaining to a perfon of ancient and 
ill u fir ions defeent Bhooddisat or Pogdis atweyo, is a title given to 
thofe in heaven defunct! to become Biioodd has. 

The Poke, is the language in which Bhooddha is fuid to have 
preached his doflrine, and manifefted his law. This language is alfo 
termed by Lhc learned Singkd&is the Magedtc and Moola bajha; bnjka being 
the Singlmlais for language. The principal and mod holy code among 
the Singhalai j, and tliat which may be termed their Bible, appears to be 
the Abid&rvwh Piltkch Scdlappri Kartmtee. 'This book is written in the 
above dialcfl, and may be. had at the capital cf Candia : at leaft it is in the 
pofTefiion of the learned there. Apriefl ol lire religion of Bhooddha, 
whom I.queftioned concerning the Vedas and Poormns of the Hindoos, and 
whether the book jufl mentioned had any relation to them: replied, “ the 
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«. Vedas arc books in the poison of, aod taugU by the Br^,es. they 
« contain t),c principles of ever, rdct.ce, bet treat not of dtcology. V. e 
poITcls tnany books of the fame tendency, and equally profound tn d.e 
.. PaUc language, fome of which have been tranllatcd utto the %«ar. 

We have no knowledge of the I then urged the real con¬ 

cent, of tint Kedar, that they were httorfperfed with fpeeulations on meta- 
phyficks, and difeourfes on the being and attributes of God, and wete 
cunfidcred of d,vine origin: of the I added, that they cotnpnfed 

a variety of mythological hidorics, front the creation to the tncaruatton 

of Bhooddii A. 


Any further acquaintance with thefe books fca* *t has been already 
mentioned, was difebimed. But as to the Puppofed incarnation ol Bhoo 
DIIA , <= the Hindoos (rejoined the pried.) muft Purely be little acquainted 
« with this fubjea, by their allufion to only one. Buoqddha, if they 
« mean Bhooodha Duerma Ra]a, became man, and appeared as luch 
« in the world at different periods, during ages, before he had quab 
« himfelf to be a Bhooddha : tliefe various incarnations took place by 
5* llis own pupreme will and plcafure, and in consequence of Ins fupenor 
« qualifications and merits. I am therefore inclined to believe, that the 
« Hindoos, who thus fpcak of the incarnation of a Bhooddha, cannot 
« allude to him whofc religion and law I preach, and who is now a refi- 

« dent of the Hall.of Glory, fuuated above die 26th heaven. 

* 

The temples of Bhooddha are properly called Booddejlanch* Sidaef- 
tanth, and Makegaxm. Thefe epithets, are however, feldom ufed, when 
{peaking of fuch places ; Vikarc and Viharagec, which flnclly mean the 
habitations of the priefts, that are always built clofe to die temples, dedi¬ 
cated to Bit00DDiu, are the mod general, 
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The religion of BnoonnriA, as far as I have had any infight into if, 
feems to be founded in a mild and frmple morality, Buooddha has taken 
for Hk principles Wifdom, Jullice, and Benevolence •* from which princi¬ 
ples emanate Ten Commandments, held by his followers as the true 
and only rule of their conduct He places them under three heads, 
thought, word, and deed ;f and it may be faid that the fpirit of them is 
becoming, and well fuited to him, vdiofe mild nature was Hr ft. f hocked at 
the facrifice of cattle. Thefe Commandments comprife what is underllood 
by die moral law, which has been generally preached by all the Bhood. 
dhas in different countries, but chiefly by the laft, or Cautemew 
Bhdoddh a, in theem pire of Raja GamaNoowereh, They are contained 
in a Code of Laws written in the Fake language, called Dikf&ngceyth. 

i 

The Bhoodorists have prayers adapted to erreumdances, which are 
ufed privately in their houfes, and publlckly in prefence of the congrega¬ 
tion. They were firft recorded by the King Watte h Gemmoonoo Abe- 
y lx aj c h, as regularly handed down from Bhooddka, in whofe days the 
an ol writing was not known. Bhoooohists are obliged to pray three 
times a day, about 5 o’clock in the morning, at noon, and towards the fall of 
n:ght. Their devotions are atldrefled to Bhoobdua and his R a ra¬ 
toons (apoflles,) with a religious relpett for hk Code of Laws, and the 
relinks, both of him, and the Rah a toons. The rcfpcdl afforded to the 
Telicks, is in memory of the char aiders to which Urey belonged, without 
aferibing to them any fupemalural virtue. Four days in the month are 
dedicated to public worfhip, the four Hrft days or the changes of the moon, 
when tliofe who are able attend at the temples. There are no other 
public days of feflival or thank fgiving: all are however at liberty to fdeft 

• EnJJfutj Dttmtih, Saagth. 

+ Sinitlt/t. ItiUaictw, Key'/ama, Ktttmtma* Baht. U**mjbti y ffW, K<g rit, 
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fiich day for themfelves, and this they particularize by afts of devotion, 
confining in falling, prayer, and forming refolutions for their future good 
conduft; all which devout a&s are addrelTed to their Saviour Bhooddha, 

&c. 

It is cuflomary for the pious, who attend at the temples more 
regularly, to make offerings at the altar. Before the hour of n A. M. 
dreffed viduals may be introduced, but not after that hour; flowers only 
can then be prefented. The vifluals are generally eaten by the priefls 
or their attendants, and form a principal part of their refourccs, 

There is one charader in the church, fuperior to all, who is dillin- 
guillied by name, and the duties of his office. He b filled Dammaii 
Candeh Maha Nayekeh. 

Du it in c the reign of the Portuguefe in Ceylon, the religion of B hood- 
dha was much perfecuted, and became in confequence neglefted, and 
almofl unknown, even to its votaries. When the Dutch conquered the 
ifland, greater liberties being granted to the followers ol Bhooddha, the 
priells acquired fome degree of light, and with the afh fiance of learned 
men, fent from Siam, religion again began to flourifh. The high pricO 
about this time, was a perfon of ex ten live learning and great piety. In 
the former he exceeded the very men fent from Siam to inf hud him. 
His fuperior talents gained him the title of Sn eehn ankereh Sahga 
Raja, which was granted him by the King of Siam, and his high priel.. 
conjointly, and confirmed by the King of Candia. Since the death of 
Sang a Raj a, there has been no perfon of his rank ; none having been 
found of fulhcient learning. For the ordination of a prielt, a council b* 
affcmbled, confiiling of the high prieft, with thirty others of learning, and 
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the two minifters of ftate. The perfon intended for orders, being prcYK 
Gully examined, and deemed, in every refpeft, fit to fill the char after of 
prieft; is introduced into this aff'embly, and then afked, if willing to con¬ 
form to the different duties required of him ; and whether he deftres ar¬ 
dently to enter into holy orders. On anfwering in the affirmative, he is 
flripped of the clothes he wore at entering ; and receives, from the hands 
of two priefls, the robes belonging to his new charaftcr. He is before 
this veiled with inferior rank, and powers, which can be granted by the 
generality of Temples; but before this council only, can he be made a 
prieft or Ternintffik. He mu ft be perfeft in all his limbs, and not under 
twenty years of age ; in addition to which, good conduft and learning are 
the only requifites for priefihood. A prieft is bound to celibacy : but 
when any one willtes no longer to continue in orders, iic has it at his op¬ 
tion torefign, at a meeting of the priefts of his diftrift, which takes place 
monthly, either at the new or full moon ? fometimes at both. Quitting 
orders in this manner is not deemed a difgraee - but to be difmiffcd for 
improper conduft, is looked upon as the greateft of all ignominy. Vari¬ 
ous are the modes by which they incur guilt: among filch, the killing, 
even, a fly ; connexion, or a wifh For fitch with women * any ufe of ftrong 
liquor; theft, of the mod harmlefs kind, or a lie, may be principally 
noted. They can cat once or twice a day, according to the promTe made 
,:i ordaining : it i.> needfary, however, that their meals fllouM be between 
fun rile, and n o'clock A. M, after the latter hour no prieft Can eat, but 
may drink, i he pndb of Bhooddha live upon charity, and by their law, 
arc allowed io cat of every Tpecics of food, offered to them in tUi way, 
W “ “ I >rid: ' hov ' cver » to enter a houft, and a fowl to be killed purely 
for him, then would he be culpable; for the law of -Jbrbth 

lhc k:llin S oi ?li y Thc BHOdJJDH t st s of Ceylon never cated'hoef; 
lm the prohibition, if Juch may be deemed die eaqfe, pertains not to their 
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religion, A certain King of Ceylon, at a remote period, is faid to have 
iffued a mandate to that effect, in confcquence of the u nubia] expenditure 
of butter he had occafion for, to celebrate a feftival'of thankfgiving to 
Bhooddha: the allowing of a cow to be killed, was, by that order, 
death to the owner, though he had no fharc in the act Such, the Singha- 
iais fay, was the carlicfl caufe of the above cuflom ; which however, b 
aferibed by many to their gratitude towards the animal. Be this as it 
may, they certainly refrain from the ufe of fucli food, as fln£Uy as the 
Hindoos, with this difference in their prejudices, that they have no ob¬ 
jection to feeing, or touching, the fie Ill of a cowj nor do they object to 
the ufe we make of it. The King is, in general, obliged to confult with 
the high prieft, on all matters of moment. His advice is frequently taken, 
and recreis communicated to him, when the miniflcrs are neither confulted 
nor trufled. 

A [pecies of confirmation is enjoyed by the law of B hood mi a, termed 
Sarana Siefch, The ceremony is fhort, and fimple. It includes nothing 
more than a confcfhon of, and a formal introduction into, the Faith] which 
is concluded by a Jdeffing from the prieft, expreiTmg hb wifhes that 
Bhooddha, hb It a h a t oo.vs, and doflrine, may be the means of cver- 
Infling hap pine Is to the per fort initiated. 

Matrimony (called in Singhalais t Magodth t and in PaUc, Kaiianch 
iW (Tfi^dllchJ takes place in the following manner : 

The parents, on both fide*, go alike, to demand a hufband or wife, for 
their child. If the parties agree, a day is fixed upon, when the relations 
aJTemble in the houfc of die bridegroom, to repair together to that of die 
bride. Previous to letting our, the man fends the woman a complete af- 
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fortment of necefiaries, for theft: alfo to the mother, a piece of white 
doth, and one or the fame defcription to the wa (he woman, He like wire 
fends feven Kaddchs * of different forts of eatables; and a Taddeh; which 
is called Gtcraimol Taddshfr containing a branch of ripe Piantams,% with 
a variety of victuals; a box for BcetUmU; | one for. Chunain ;§ a fpedes of 
Scijfers,** to cut the Beetlenut; and the rcq.uifite quantity of Chumm.H 

All tbofe articles being fent to the houfe of the female, the parties al- 
ready mentioned repair there. A large table is placed in the center of the 
room, covered over with a white doth called Magoolporoowh; both 
extremities of the apartment are in like manner ornamented with 
Cioth. The company, confining of relations only, having entered, the 
young couple advance, towards each other, from oppofite ends of the 
room; the female, attended by her younger brother, whofe deficiency is 
to be fupphed by another relation beneath her in years. The man and' 
woman having met in the center or the room; the brother, or relation ac¬ 
companying the woman, wafhes the right foot of the intended hufband, 
and the latter puts a gold ring on a finger or the hand with which he is 
wa fhed. Then the two uncles, or next near eft relations to the contra£lmg 
parties, tie a thread round the little fingers of their right hands, thus unit- 

mg them; after which, the new married woman drefles herfelfin the 
cloathes her hufband had font her. 


The father and mother of the bndc, make feven prefents to the bride- 
groom, viz, an upp er dreft, called by the Singkakis Jouan hdUc ;++ a 


A l«d nnU j n flih 0 r lwn £ «, fcfpco^ ls lhe recnl[ ; e4 
™t bunhen* (rliiuH) for ihc frill. 
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bonnet ;* a ring ;+ a cloth to be worn below; J a firelock ;j| 22 button* 
for his drefs a pin,** fuch as they ufe, with a finall knife at one end, 
cither of gold or filver. 


EXTRACT FROM THE MARA RAJA WALLIEH, A SIXGHA- 
LAIS HISTORY. CHAPTER VI. 

To the right of the Bogaha, tree.+t lies a country called Kallcengoo Rat- 
tchgooratleh, where there reigned a King named Kallincoo Raje. 
He had a daughter, whom he gave in marriage to the Emperor of Wag* 
gowattek, filled WagG00 Raje, The Emprefs, his wife, being brought 
to bed of a daughter, he called, together the aflrologers, to calculate her 
deftiny : and it was decreed by them, that however careful th'c Emperor 
might be ofher fafety, this daughter, when arrived at maturity, would be 
taken away from him by a Lion. 

The Emperor, alarmed at the intelligence, haflened to fecure the Prin- 
cefe, by every poflible means. He placed about her perfon, numberlefs 
fervants; and for greater fafety, caufcd her to be bred up in an apartment 
Unrounded by guards. 

* this word I imagine they borrowed from she Partygnefc. 

t Mtmfthirrwwtk* X GindfiitgtbiMfatkh* j[ Tmkmxub* § m ChikrnmfhUk* 

t+ Thii ii the fret ihe Siam*/* call Pmjf P*»f : li 11 held alike foe red by them and the 8 ing&a- 

hth* The latter term if P by way of tKcdlfncc* Sra MmBa R$drr Wi It was agamft this tree, that 

Bm qo Dd ha leaned* whcii he firrttock upon bimfdf hi* divine aha rafter* A branch of the original tree 
la flid to bare been brought to in a miraculous manner., and pSantel it Ami c*t ?mdhtjoawh j Ne&ivertb* 

witre Co ihii day, a tree of that deferiptian is warfhipped, and Thought to poflefi extraordinary tirtneu 
The Rogabjx $ or tree of Bhobooma, Is that* l Think called i n the Hmdaoflan the P*wfatf t fFiatt nItgfefkJ 
» fpcciciof b&nkn with heart dike and pointed leaf* The Sijtgbelah 9 when describing the different coantries 
Ifcey pretend to a knowledge of, nuke ibis tree the central point* and determine the portion of the pli« 
by its rditm fkiuiicm , 
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It happened, one night, that this Princcfs, took the opportunity of her 
attendants ftceping, to evade their vigilance, and make her efcapc ■, which 
flie did, by opening the door of Ijcr apartment, and getting out on the 
terrace : from thence flic jumped into the ftreet. This ftreet being a 
place of general refort for merchants, fhe chanced to fall in with fome 
perfons of that defeription, who were juft fetting out for a diftant country; 
and joined them. Having reached the land of Laich Dcfth, in their 
palliige through a thick wood, a Lion darted out, and caufed all to run 
off, except the Princefs, who felt herfelf unable to move. She was feized 
by the Lion, and carried to the furthermoft extremity or the wood; 
where he lived with her till fhe produced two children, lirli a fon and 
then a daughter. 

When thofe children had acquired the age of reafon, they ufed fre¬ 
quently to eonlider among themfclves, how it came to pafs that their fa¬ 
ther differed fo widely in features from their mother and them, and at 
length addreffed their mother on the fubjeft. She informed them, that 
their father was a Lion; and on being again a Iked whence it came that 
they had a Lion for father, fhc replied, by making them acquainted with 
the whole of her flory, which the fon had no fooner heard than he began 
to confider on the means ofcfeaping from this place, with his mother and 
After, Occupied with this idea, he one day followed his father, to obferve 
where lie went, and lor what purpofe; he law that he made very confi- 
derable bounds, and travelled upwards of i ^o leagues; the next time, 
therefore, that his father fet out on a like excurflon, he carried away his 
mother and filler. They lied towards the country of his mother, wh&re 
her brother reigned, having fucccedcd his father, and on their arrival were 
received by the King with every demonftration of joy. 
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Tit f. Lion, at his return home, was extremely afflicted by the lofs of his 
wife and children, and fhortly after became furious. Having feented 
out the track they had taken, he foon arrived in the neighbourhood of the 
place where they refided, and began by attacking and killing every pcrl’on 
he met with. The inhabitants aflemblcd, and carried their complaints to 
the King, of a Lion that infeflcd the country, and put all to death that 
came in his way. The King, in confequcnce of this reprefentation, or¬ 
dered a number of people to be Tent out in purfuit of the Lion : but their 
efforts were of no avail ;—his tremendous roar infi lled dlfmay into all 
who attempted to approach him ; and fuch as he was able to lay hold of, 
he in handy killed. 

The King then declared publicly his determination, to fhare his king¬ 
dom and treafurcs with the perfon who would put this Lion to death; 
upon which the very fon of the Lion avowed hunlclf a candidate for thu 
reward, and pledged himfclf to kill him. Taking with him his bow and 
arrows, he repaired to the place where the Lion was; and the moment 
he perceived him, let fly an arrow that pierced the right fore leg : but 
the Lion hearing then the voice of his fon, w T as in fen hide to pain, A fe- 
cond arrow entering the left leg, worked up his rage, and he was about to 
vent it, when a third arrow, paffed through his head and brought him to 
the ground. In falling, he called out “ah my fon!'’ and defired him to 
approach, which the fon doing, he placed his head on his knees, and 
during his lafl groans uttered expreffions fraught with tender nets for his 
wife and daughter, to whom he charged his fon to convey them : he then 
expired. 

The fon cut oFF his head, and taking it with him to the palace, pre¬ 
ferred it to the King; who, according to promife,.fharcd hi* kingdom and 
treafure with him. 
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In a part of the country, that came to his fiiare, lay that of Ladch 

Dcfeh, where his mother had formerly been taken off by the Lion, Here 

he built a magnificent palace, and afterwards gave to the whole of his 

pofieffions the name of Singhiba No&wcreh ; and having become King, 

* 

he took the name ofSiNGiiEBA* Rajaroowo, and gave to his filler, 
whom he married, that of Singhe Wallee Comm ares. 

This Queen had ifihe fixteen times, at each of which flic brought 
forth two fons. Her fir ft came into the world under the planet Mooweh 
Sretfek Nekctek ; the hour of his birth was termed Gooroogefi Horamh, 
and he received the name of Vijee Singh eb a Comma roo. The fame ' 
day were aifo born 700 male children, in the kingdom of Singhxba, Noo- 
wereh. Thefe 700 children,, when arrived at manhood, became the con- 
flant companions of Vijee Sing her a Comma roo ; and in concert 
with him, were the fourcc of much dittorbance in the country. The in¬ 
habitants united, in complaining to the King, of the improper condufl of 
his fon ; which led to the difgrace of the young Prince ; and fo irritated 
liis father, that he ordered him to leave his. dominions. 

Vjjee Singheba Comma roo called together his 700 companions, an j 
having explained to them his father’s injun£Uons, they unanimoufiy agreed 
to follow lus fortune, to fome diftant land. They accordingly ail put to 
fea, in a veflel which the King permitted to be got ready for the occaGon, 

After having been at fea a eonGderable time, they at length difeovered 
the high land of Ceylon > called Sammanatlch Sree Bade, f and conclu- 

■ Si* £ t-i&a m«iai Lien tulcJ; Sb^afci Lion net, ii« tenuudn fai, being tfc y^belau for blew! 

+ Ai&m'i fiat. 
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ding, that beneath there muft be an extenfive and fertile plain, it was de¬ 
termined to fleer for it. They fliortly after came to an anchor, and 
landed at a place to which they gave the name of T&mntench ToLUh .* 
Here they found a tree, called Noojgeh ga/ia, under which they flickered 
and retied themfelves. 

Before the birth of Biioodoha, the ifland of Ceylon was known by 
the name of Sree Laniaweh. In former times there was a mighty war in 
this ifland, termed Rawena Joodde ; after which it continued void of po¬ 
pulation for a term of 1845 years ; being entirely overrun by malignant 
fpirits. Bhood d h a was then born * and, in due time, took onliimfelf his ho¬ 
ly charafter. He refidcd in the Empire oHIaja Gah a Noowe reii, near 
to the temple called Weloo Warn* Ramee. From thence, he obferved, with 
concern, that fo fine a country fhould be a prey to evil Spirits and De¬ 
mons ; and determined on expelling them from it. He arrived in the 
ifland, for that purpofe, on a Thurfday, (Brahafpotinda) in the month 
of January, (D&orootoo), when the planet Rojfee Ncketeh prefided t and 
took up his refidence at a place called Mayan Gamut. 

Here follows an account of the holy labours of Bhooddha, 
during the three’vifits he is fuppofed to have paid Ceylon ; whereby, 
he almoft totally extirpated, or banifhed to diflant countries, the 
evil genii’s that had infefted the ifland. I have find almojl * as it 
appears Vijee Singheba firflmarried a female Demon, through 
whofe means he was. able to overcome the few that remained in 
Ceylon, after their firfl great overthrow by Buoodd-ha, I add 
the following particulars of his lafl vifit. 


N 


* Now called ilrrnit, ntuMw, 
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B hood oh a returned For the third time to Ceylon „ fifteen years after 
his firfl vifit. He arrived on the day of the full moon of Ejfclth (July,) 
when the planet Ootra Salih, Nekkding prefided. He vilked Gxt< cn 
dilFercnt places in a Garda (minute) placed his foot on the Sammaneitck 
Srec Pade, and From thence a fc ended to Heaven, where he in Unified the 
angels and apofiles, and told them that his doflrines, or law, would cxift 
in the world For 5500* * years ; and as thedoftnnes of three other Bhood- 
dh as liad prevailed in Ceylon, previous to its being overrun by evil 
- Spirits, therefore was it that his was to be then promulgated there. 


Bhooddha afterwards addrelfed himfclf to Sekkereh De vee En- 

srya, laying, “ I cede unto you the ifland of Ceylon ; a Prince of the 
■ * 

name of Vi J ee Singheba Commaroo will arrive there, with 700 
* followers,* and giving him a thread and fome btefled water, he added, 

41 you will fprinkle all thofc people with this water, and tie the thread 
' , ' 

** round the Prince’s neck." He then called for an apoftle named Mi¬ 
ll endo o 1 ERkooN asset, and find to him, u You will dlablifli my 
41 law in the ifland of Ceylon” 

* 

Vijee SiNCfiEE A, by means of the thread, which Bhooddha 
had ordered to he tied round his neck, is faid to have accomplifhed 
extraordinary deeds, during the fir 11 days ofhis arrival: and after¬ 
wards to have been thereby enabled to transform into a rock, the 
Female Demon, Cowenee Jackin ee, then his wife; that he 
might marry the Princcfs he had folicited for his Queen, from the 

King of Pandootnas ratteb^ and who had then arrived with 700 fe- 

■ 1 - - _ __ 

• 5CC0 is lie period medtuuud In every other document I hare f«c cm tbe Aibjctt, 

* Said to be on ihc Co*B of Cor<?Ki;ndeL 
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jnale followers, who became the wives of the 700 men, that had 
accompanied the Prince to Cry Ion, 

Vijee Sincuesa Comm A no 0, after his marriage with the daughter 
of the King of Pandetmas nilth , was crowned by ihc name of Vijee 
Sincheua Raja Roowo : and gave to Iris kingdom the name of Tam. 
mmam noowenh. This was the firft efUblilhmcnt in CeyU, rt, after the 
period formerly mentioned of 1845 yea™, during which it is laid to have 
been overrun by Demons, &c. 

E 

Deweneepetisseh Raja is the firfl King of Ceylon who embraced 
the religion of BhoOddha, Being fully inflruaed, and verfed in the law, 
'he received the baptifm of Bhooddha, called Swraneh Sidek, in the 
prefence of the apoflle Mihendgq, 

Dew e he e pet is se Hi Raja was the ninth King, after Vijee 
Raja. The arrival of the latter in Ceyhn , is mentioned in many 
authorities, to have happened, Teven days' after the afeenhon of 
B h 00 d d h a. However, others will have it, the Dutch particular¬ 
ly, that the event took place 350 years after the birth of our Savi¬ 
our; and another clafs, ChriitianNatives on C<ylon, that Vijee Ra¬ 
ja was crowned feventy-feven years after the birth ot our Saviour. 
It would be vain to attempt reconciling thofe various opinions; nor 
indeed can it be attempted, but through the medium of their ref- 
peftive authorities, with a knowledge of the language of each. 
Thofe concerning Bhooddha are, I imagine, the only records 
that can be fought after with any probability of real advantage to 
general Chronology i but (till it is to be queftioned, how for this 
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Bhooddha is the one of the Hindoos* The Singhalais have two 
a^ras* one, that already deferibed of Bhooddha ; the other, the 
SQKKEHorS akeaajeh Warooseh, which dates from a period 
of 623 years after the afeenfion of B hood oh a ; the bit aera Hands 
cow at 1718. In all public papers that come from the Court of 
Candia, it is ufually obferved, that both are inferted* The Soltek 
Waroojeh alludes to a date at which there raged a famine in the 
ifland of Ceylon. This the writers of that time attributed to the 
impiety of the Emperor Kooda Walleh Game a RajaRoo- 
wo, whofe negleft of the religion of Shoqddha, is related in the 
Malta Raja Walliek. A like event is faid to have taken place about 
the fame time on the continent of India, owing to the murder of a 
Brahmin, by a King named Sag el Nowereh Raja, 

Le aw aw a, fi mated on the eaft fide of Ceylon, formerly, and for a very 
confide table period, furnifhed a great part of the Candian dominions with 
fait; nor were any attempts, either of the Portugucfc or Dutch, to attack 
the Cotndians in this quarter, ever feconded by the inhabitants ; who, al- 
moft on every oilier occafion, evinced a general want of loyalty and pa* 
triotifm- This fidelity, on the part of the inhabitants, has been owing, 

* entirely to the veneration and dread, they entertain for the God of Kad* 
dr a. Gamma, whofe temple is fituated near to Leawawa, 

* 

This God is called by the Singhalais Kasdekoomareyo; faid to 
have fix heads, twelve hands, See, &c, and to hold a variety ofkiflruments, 
which are particularly deferibed. He is reprefented both in a Handing 
polhire, and mounted on a peacock, In the a£i of flying,—It is faid that 
BnooooJiA, happening to be for a few minutes in the Pagoda of KatU 
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Kande Koomareyo threw himfclf at his feet, and obtained, 
from him, extraordinary powers i which, among other things, enable him 
to core all difeafcs, particularly thofe of the blood royal, and to perform 
various Other miracles. B hooud » a , at the fame time, enjoined that he 
flrould not receive divine honors j and thofe which arc now offered up at 
his temple, have been introduced by degrees, with ihe veneration origi¬ 
nally decreed him. There is a temple built to him in the capital of the 
tendi&n dominions, but it is cottfidered as very inferior to that above- 
mentioned. This has a variety of civil officers, but no priefls, belonging 
to it. There b one great feftival here in the year, which takes place on 
the day of the new moon in July: it concludes after a gram! proceffion, 
(during which feme miraculous cii cumfiances are fuppofed to have taken 
place) with a 'Variety of rich prefents ; a certain part of which are fent to 
the King of Candia* I fbail particularly detail this ceremony on a futurfe 
occafion. It may prove curious to mention tliat Bhooddhisys, Muflel- 
mans. Brahmins, and Hindoos, of every defc option, attend this temple oti 
all public occafions. The head officers arc ftiled, M&hakiinitkT&ktidnifnrt, 
Koodtibitniek rnlch&viTHie, and Knfnaikck f<tUha>MMce. Ihen follow Muha> 
Kapoor alch and Ko&dah Kapoorakk. 

Some learned Hindoos, whom I lately met on Ceylon, from their fupe- 
rior rcfpe£l for Kandk KoOmareyo, exprcfled themPelves highly in¬ 
dignant at the above ceremonies, but more particularly at the inferior 
charafter the God is fuppofed, by the BhoOddhists, to pofiefs. This 
temple, they added, was held by them as the favourite one belonging to 
this God, and was therefore annually viftted by great numbers of Hin¬ 
doos, Of and E Ko o m A R e y o, they ga^e me the following account 
* s Sc and" Coomaura (according to the Sanfcrit, the proper v?ay 

O 
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of writing the name) ** isconfidercd in the Hindoo mythology as the fe- 
« eond Son of Seva, and faid to have fprung from an aflembiage of rays, 
“ emitted from Ills divine eyes; when, though immaterial and immortal, 
w for the purpofe of bleffing die heavenly hofls, he appeared under a vi- 
“ fiblcor corporeal figure, on the fummit of his Paradife, and Silver 
" Mountain, called Kylaufum, Seva was brought by angels to create 
“ tills Son out of his divine rays, in confequence of their coufms, three 
“ Ajfowas or giants, named Soorapadha, Tarahka, and S i mha Vak< 
ri tra, having imprisoned a vafl number of angels in their cities, fttua- 
“ ted in the midll of oceans. Thofe Ajfooms had, by mortification and 
“ facrifice, fo pleafed Seva with their faith and confidence in him, that 
“ they obtained unufual bleflings, and were in veiled with the power 
" of governing the 1008 BramkaitJldaj* or Macrocqfm, each containing 
" an aflembiage of 14 regions, cekftial and terreflrial. They were like- 
" wife blelFed with a wilhing chariot, called Indrayannam, by the extra- 
“ ordinary virtues of which, they were enabled to fiirvey the umvcrfe, id 
“ one day.—-In order then to deflroy the above tyrannic giants, fprung 
“ forth rays From the luminous eyes of Seva, which rays affumed a form 
“ of fix heads and twelve hands. Sc am d a, or Sc an d u Com au r a, figmfies 
'* a ohild born of rays, emitted, or fprung forth, from the Supreme Being.*' 

“ H e bears numerous, names, fuch as Soo b r a m h a n v a, G 00 it a Co o. 
maura, &c. &c. owing'to fevcral miraculous offices performed by him. 
He, by order of Seva, made an expedition againfl the cities oF the 
abovem-ntioned great giants*, and having warred fuccefsfully againfl 
f * them, extirpated the whole race. In a word, the ddeft of the giants, 
having loll his monflrous figure, divided himTelf into two parts, under 

* Btamhamt-a muni bttnl.y, lha glttttgg, bjl i* fjrnotjaiavi to or B «*t *«l(i M 

&lobe, * 
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ti two different (hapes; the Peacock, an ! the Fowl: die farmer f-TVed 
« Scan da Coomau ra to ride on; the latter, as his ftandard: hence thefe 
« two birds are facredto him.—At his return from the kingdoms of gi¬ 
f' ants, Vishnoo and other Deities that accompanied Scaxda Coo, 
" m aura, intrehted him to halt on the farnmit of a mountain, where they 
» tlien placed a gemmed throne, on which he fat, and touched the 
« ground with the foie of one of his divine feet. Hence that mountain 
'• became holy, bearing the name of Cadeer Cauuam, which literally 
« fignifies a mountain radiant in beams and gems, then found in the foun- 
" lain there/* 

Having always conceived, from what 1 had an opportunity of read¬ 
ing and hearing, that Bhooddha was one of the nine Avataurams, and 
that, notwith(landing his having cOntradifted, in his doctrines. Tome of 
the mod effential points in the divine authorities of the Hindoos, his prai- 
fes were ncverthelefs fang by fame of the firft order of Brahmins; I dood 
forth, in averting his dignity, to the perfons above mentioned; when I 
was informed, that he was not included in the nine Avaicturs. They were as 
follows : Va RANH A, N AU R.AS1NH A, COORMA, MaTSYA, VAUMANA, 
Par asoo-raam a, Dasaradha-raama, Bala-raaha, and Krish¬ 
na, — The incarnation of Bhooddha, it was added, arofein the follow¬ 
ing circumdances:—'* Informer ages there were three giants, named 
** Trepooras, (fo entitled from their cities of iron, brafs, and gold, which 
f< cities had wings and were ambulatory) who were votaries to $e v a, and 
ft continued to adore his Tacrcd emblem, Lingum, fa that they were invin- 
" cible,—They often op prefled the Gods, who having befought Visn- 
** noo, he a flume d a form under the title of Bhooddha, who entering 
K the cities, wrought miracles, and preached his feducing doftrine, to the 
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« inhabitants, who embraced his religion, and became in every refpeft 
« his profclytcs. By this ilratagem the Trepooms fciJ into the hands of 


tf BhOoddha, and were ddlroyod by Seva. (Thefe particulars are 
« (aid to be contained in Scanda pooreaina.) Hence B iio odd ha is con. 


“ fidered as the promulgator of an Heterodox-religion. The adherents to 
* f Bhooddha are looked upon as infidels; and their religion, though 
** commendable with refpeft to morality, yet, is reckoned as one of the 
“ 339 lefts or branches of the well known herely, or rather fchifm. 
w among the Hindoos,” 
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Kara AWE cf a Route ftdm Chunarghur, to Yertna- 
goodum, in the El lore Gircar, 

BY CAPTAIN J. T. BLUNT. 

HE Government having in the year 1 794, determined to employ 



X me in exploring a route through that part of India which lies be¬ 
tween Berar* Orijfa t and the northern Circars ; fome months needTarily 
elapfed before the requifite PurujannaAs, from the Nagpour Government, 
could be obtained; when, at length, after receiving my inftrufltions, and 
a party of a Jemadar and thirty Sepoys had been ordered to efcort me, I 
commenced this expedition. 

On the 28th of January 1795, I left Chunarghur , and dire£ling my 
courfe a little to the well ward, afeended the hills at Jurna gaut; where 
I entered upon a kind of table land, on which there appeared but litde 
cultivation, and the few villages that occurred were poor. We crofled 
the little river Jurgo , which fells into the Ganges at a fhort diftance to the 
call ward of Chunarghur^ and then entered a thick forell, which continued 
as far as Sv&a/ghitr. At this place there is a barrier, for the defence of a 
pafs through the hills, which con fills of a rampart with round towers at 
intervals. The wall, befides including an angle at the bottom of the hills, 
is continued to the fummit of them, on the fouth tide, where it terminates 


among rocks and bullies. I he well end of the works is terminated by a 
rocky precipice, and by the bed of the Jurgo , which has here been con¬ 
siderably deepened by the torrents, Su&ajghur, is the head of a Purguti* 

P 
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nah bearing the fame name. Its fortifications were creaed by a Rajah 
called Suckut SiNC, about four centuries and a half ago. 

On the 29th, our road led through the town anti works -of 
beyond which we attended a fteep and rocky patt called Barrak Gaxd. 
When arrived at the top of it* I found the hills covered with a thick 
forcft. On my right hand, for more than a mile lithe Jurgo continued 
its courfe, nearly parallel to the road. There is a confiderable fall in it, 
called by the natives Stedmaut Jttrna, from which the fourCe ef the nfier 
cannot be far diftant ; but the fall is only in aft ion' during the rainy fcafon. 
Our road now lay through woods, and rocky defiles, until We approached 
to Rojrghur, where our journey for this day terminated Near this place 
were fevcral fmaller villages, but few figns of cultivation ; and the general 
appearance of the country feemed to prognofticate a very wild region 
before us. There were no hills in fight, but we were on very elevated" 
land ; for we had attended at lead 300 yards, without meeting with any 
confiderable defeent. Nothing worthy of remark pnettrtted itfelK at this 
village, but the ruins of an old fort, which had been butlt by a 
who proving refraftory in the days of Buxwant Sing,* it had been in 

confequence deftroyed 


* Jan. 30th. Mv journey continued about nine miles to a.little village 
called Nonary Piitdaiya, and, as ye ffe relay, through a thick forcll. We 
encamped at a tank and grove of Mowa trees, where abundance of game 
appeared in every direftioa around us,; and the devaftatioa which was 
vifible in the crops, evidently Ihewed how much the peafants had fufferecl, 
from the incurfions of numerous herds of wild beafls from the neighbour* 

. ’ j 't r k /t r *«.*. i rui f ■»'"inns ? 

ing thickets. 


• Suiwept Sixf, lie fatal cf Cbtttt Sing, tb^ late Raj ill of Btwera. 
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Jan. 31 ft. After leaving Rajcghur, we crolled the Roker river,which 
divides the country called Chund&il, from the Purguiviah of Suelajghur. 
The fame wild country continued,' although the foil was fomewhat left 
rocky. For the [aft two days the hoar (roll had been To {harp as to blight 
the leaves on the trees, and had very much injured the crops. Low hills 
now appeared to the Fouthward in even ridges. 

Feb, iff. A march often miles brought us this day to Ritwanya, a 
poor draggling village con ft fling of about forty huts. No fupplies of 
grain, of any kind, were to be had here ; and although we had palled a 
confiderable tract of cultivated country, I was told it would be the lafl 
we fhould meet with for fome time; The latter part of the road had 
dwindled to a mere foot path, and I was informed, that we could expert 
nothing but thewilded and moil defolate regions for a confkierable dif- 
tance. 

The natives of this country call themfclves Chundails, and are a tribe- 
of Rajtppois, Theprefern. Rajah, whofe name is Futteh Bahadur, 
refutes at Rajcpour, abeyt ten coFs weft of Bidjyghar. The country, I was 
informed, had become tributary to the Rajahs of Benares in the days of 
Bulw ant Sing, who made aconquefl ofit from Sucdust Narain, 
the great grandfather of the prefent Rajah of CkunduiL 

, It had been with difficulty that we procured proviso ns For the laft 
two days, but notwith flan ding our Tupplies had been fparing, wc got with* 
al to Fatisfy us. This made me fcrioufly attend to the reports of the 
nature of the country, through which my route was to be continued; and 
finding) that no Bazar was to be met with, nor even fupplies gf grain, in 
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any way, until we Ihould arrive at Shawjnmn the Smgrowla Rajah's capi¬ 
tal ; it impofcd on me the nereflity of coileaing, and carrying, an adequate 
quantity; in order that the want of food fhould not mcreafe the difficul¬ 
ties which might occur m exploring a defolatc and moumautous wildcrnefe. 

Feb. 2d. Our traft this day was m a defile of thick bullies, and the 
ground was level for the firll two miles j when the country became une¬ 
ven, and more rugged, as we went on-, until we reached die foment of 
a very large acclivity called Kimwr-g&ut. T he defeent from this was fo 
craggy, and Keep, as to be barely paflable for our cattle. With much 
difficulty the party got down, and proceeded through defiles among fmail 
rocky hills, and thick woods, as far as the little village of Sdfcn confifting 
only of four poor huts,’ fituated on the north bank of the river Soane, To 
the weftward of Kimoor-gaut, there was a peaked hill confiderably elevated, 
which prefenting a favourable fituation for viewing tlie country, and the 
courfeof the river Soane, I inquired of a Cole villager if there was any 
path to afeend it; he informed me there was, and directed me with three 
or four of my attendants in the afeent After an hour's hard labour, in 
climbing over rocks, and forcing our way through the thickets, we 
reached the fiimmit of the hill ; when our toil was abundantly compenfated 
by a mofl romamick view of the river meandering through exterifive wilds. 
The fun juft, nfing, and lighting up the woods with his Tays; and the beau¬ 
tiful tints rcfleSted by the water, confiderably added to the fplendour of 
the feenery. 

Otf fiirveying the fpot where we flood, I obferved three large rocks, 
with a kind of cell within them, and a cavity in front that was filled with 

* ■■ . * f 

Water, accumulated from the dew that had fallen from the trees which 
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hung over it. Upon enquiring of our guide concerning the place, l found 
that the fanciful notions of the Hindoos had made it the abode of Ram, 
Litchmun and Sseta* who, in their travels, were .f*d to have 
relied at this place for a night; and the Cole obferved to me, that the water 
J perceived in the hollow of the rock, was the fame -they had bathed their 
feet in. My curiofity being fctisfied. we dele ended from the hill, and re¬ 
fumed our journey, which terminated this day on the fouth bank tdF the 
Soaxti at a little village called Cor ary, c on & fling only of two huts, and 
five inhabitants of the Cole tribe. The bed or the river was about half a 
mite wide, and full of quick fands; but the dream was not more than a hun¬ 
dred yards broad, and flowed rapidly, with about three Feet water in the 
deepeft part. Many impreflions of die feet of wiWbeaft* were here vifibk. 

Bein g this day at a lofs for a place to-encamp in, and not wifhmg to 
injure the Coles by encamping on the little [pots, which, with much care 
and toil, they had .cleared and cultivated, we took up our abode, for the 
remainder of the day and night, in the- jungle. We found here the re¬ 
mains or two Hindoo temples, which had been dedicated to Bhavany. with 
many figures • but time had almoft eonlumeil the buildings, and had fo 
wafted the images, that the attribute of each was fcarcely difcenuble. 

Feb. 3d. The road continued between two ranges of fmall hills, and 
through a foreft, confifting of Saul trees, Scetfal and Bamboos. The 
Movjoh tree was here and there feen, and rarely the Burrand Peepd; 
but the Items of all the large trees were choaked with underwood. We 
arrived this day at Aumrye^ a village confifting of about fifteen huts, and 
1 was informed, that it was the laft abode of men I fhould meet with for 
Tome difbncc. A part of the Bwrdy Rajah's country, is near this place. 


• Hindoo Dcititi* 


Q 
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the Company’s* *'Territory*and the PurgunnaAtf Agwf 
projefts here To as to incite the village of Aim*?* Wfc encamped near 
the bid Hie of the village, in which wc Taw the remains of an aquedufl 
that had formerly conveyed water. From a fall in an adjoining rivulet, to 
the village; hm was now covered with long grate and butties. 

Feb. .jih. Having halted the preceding day.pt Auwyr, we continued 
our route through a wilderitcte, continually pending and detcaiding over 
little hilts. The firoft, which had now conti mu l ihv thtys, having blighted 
the leaves on die trees, my camels were confcqucnUy diftrsdfcd for forage, 
and there was nothing to offer the cattle, but a hind offong. grate/ which 
heing rank, they ate but Iparingly of it. Our march tilts day. terminated 
at Bar Nulla, a rivulet of dear water, and we encamped in the jungle. 
I had obfervod in the courfe of the journey fcveral Saul trees, which the 
hill people had tapped for the rdtn they contain. A tribe called Karwars, 
are faid to inhabit thefe hills. They had fbifted the file of the village of 
Barr, about two miles to the call ward, for retirement. I was I ike wife in¬ 
formed of two iron mines, which arc fimated about two cofs to the call- 
ward of this place. 

Feb. 6 th. After proceeding about three miles through a thick forell, 
we crolfed the Joagavmkal hilU; the afeents and defeents over wjiich 
were frequent and rugged. AVe encamped tilts day on the hanks of the 
Guttaun, which was the large ft river I had met with fiucc crofting tho 
Soane. The bed of it was full of the fineil blue and red flute, and a«ft.reatu 

* To ihofe who are convtifaiit whh ‘Indian Geography, crWe *tcr : foty£tai a-map, in whblbi ih* 
bouiiiiiiri iFc pamcukrJy bid down between die rcmnwie* of the fcver.il pwert, itm w jJl-noi 
extraordinary* 

* This graft sppca r «! to be of the fame kind which I had fecn rn the Mvfofc country : 4t fcu a ft*eng 
AioicutH fmdij iiforocwhii prickly, and grows vtryiall, 
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perfectly tfanfparvnt, flowing rapidly over it m ; imtqual depths, had a plea- 
fmg and bcauthul elicit, 

Fi- a. 7tli. As we proceeded this day, we were frequently compelled to 
lop the jungle, to enable our cattle to paPs, which occalioncd much delay. 
The country was very hilly, confiding for the mod part, o! U parate hil¬ 
locks interfered by ravines; but we had the comfort of an open I pace 
to encamp in, on the banks of the Kungafs river. At a fliort diftancc 
from out encampment, there was a little field cultivated with gram, and 
I was told that a village belonging to the Karroari, called ld*cgoor, was 
fiuiated only one eojc dill am to die eadward. While my tent was pitching, 
curiofity prompted me to vifn it. I found it confided only oi fi* rude huts, 
which had been built in a .recefs of the hills. Three men with my led ap¬ 
proached, with the utmod precaution, to prevent alarm, but on oil- 
covering us, the villagers inflantly fled, I hopped to obferve them, and 
perceived that they were ahnoft naked. The women, a Hided by the men, 
were carrying off their children, and running with fpeed to hide themfcIves 
in the woods. I then approached the huts, and found feme gourds that 
had been dried, for the purpofe of holding water ? a bow with a few ar¬ 
rows feattered upon the ground, and feme fowls as wild as the people t'ho 
had fled. After leaving their huts, I perceived a man upon a djllam lull, 
and feat a Cote villager, who had accompanied us from Aumrxc, to endea¬ 
vour to appeafe his fears, and to perfuadc the people to return to their 
dwellings. The Cole exprdXcd fo^ne alarm at going by bimfelf, but upon 
iny a (Turing him of afliftance, in cafe or his being attacked, he advanced a 
fliort diftance, and hallooed to the man on the hill, who, after [omctmic 
had been fpent in parley, laid the villagers would return to their huts, on 
our quitting them. I immediately retired, leaving the Cole with inUmc- 
lions to inquire if any grain could be procured. He returned about noon. 
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and told me that, if I would fend fjme cowries, it was probable we might 
get a little grain ; but nothing dfe tollable to our wants. This I had pro¬ 
vided for, and fent him .again ; when, after.two hours, he returned accom¬ 
panied by two of the villagers, who were almoll naked, but were armed with 
bows and arrows, and a hatchet each. They brought with them about ten 
Jeers olChtnnz gram.* I presented them a piece oF red cloth, with which 
they feemed well pleafed; and, returning to their huts, they toon after 
brought me a pre^nt of three fowls. One of thefe was of the reverfed fea¬ 
ther tribe, and my people immediately called it the hztpfy nworghy t or 
eaffre fowl. The panick which, on our arrival, the mountaineers had 
been imprelfed with, having now fubfided, I aflted the two men, if they 
^ould accompany us a .part of our next day s journey. They appeared to 
be fomewhat alarmed at the propofol, but confented. 

Feb. 8th. We had proceeded about a mile, when the two mountaineer* 
joined us. Their delay had been occafioned by the cold; for, having no 
cl oaths, and being abundantly fupplied with fuel from the woods, they had 
fat round a fire during the night, They came armed, as on the preceeding 
day, with bows and arrows, and a hatchet each; the latter of which they 
ufed with much dexterity in lopping the jungle for us. About two miles 
from the Guttaun river, we tame to a very lleep and rugged defile, called 
Bildzoarry Gaut; but the road after defeending it, continued good as far 
as the Bejoot river ^ on the fouth bank of which we encamped. We had 
palled in our track two little dwellings of the mountaineers, who, notwith- 
fhnding our efforts, united to thofe of the two men who accompanied us 
from the lafl village, to appeafe their alarm, had immeJli;,t:!y fled. 


* A Und of i ulfie with which horfbi aft ufjitiy fed ia HioJoclUn fCUtr mritthxm LraJ* Thz fitrk* 
about two potmda, 
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Ti e inhabitants of thcfe hills acl nowledge allcg'mcc 10 a valid 0 r ike 
Buriy Rajah's, who refides at BuMcrry, a village Created four cols well 
of Udgegoor. His name is Budhoo, and he has a Jagto of twelve vdla. 
ges. iiTconfideration or his bringing to the affiltance of the Buriy Rajah fif¬ 
ty men in time of warfare. The Karmrs arc divided into many fetls, 
among which the following were named to me, via. the Pauthuudits, the 
Teartoars, the Sa/ahars and Durkaars. There were no villages, and few 

inhabitants, inU.atfp.ce of country to the eallward, wh.ch lay between 

my uaek and the river Soana; but, to the wellward, a few villagcswcre fa.d 
tobe Gtuated, of which litde account was made; for the inhabitants, who are 
fond of a roving life, arc continually changing the places of their abodes. 
The Bqool river rifes in the ddlricl; of P.trrwy and Guadnilly. In the 
former, is a large town bearing the fame name, fiiuatcd about twenty-five 
tofs fouth weft of Udgtgoor. 


In the courfe of my inquiries into the ftate of this wild country, my at¬ 
tention was occaltonally direaed to the language of the mountaineers, 
which induced me to colleB a fmall fpecimen of it; but as the only mc- 
thod I had of acquiring this, was by pointing to the objea of which I re¬ 
quired the name, the following were the only words which, after much 

pains, I could colle£l: 


ENGLISH. 

Fooi, 

To fit down. 
Salt, 

A Gcat* 
Fire, 

A Tiger, 


KAR WARS, 
Gopuckney , 
Goburro, 
Minkn, 
Charger, 
UggundcwtaU, 
Kcrona, 


R 
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ENGLISH. KARWARS, 

A Hui, - Mujjarak. 

A Horfe, -**■-- Ckekut, 

The Moon, - Chadermah , 

The Sun, - - - - - Soorjundawtah, 

Our provisions being nearly confirmed, it was with much faiisFaflion 
that I under flood our next day’s journey would bring us to a village m 
the territory of the Singrozola Rajah ; where, if the inhabitants did not 
abandon it, we fhould be abundantly fupplied with grain. 

Feb, 9th, We had not advanced Far on our march, when we perceiv¬ 
ed the Bickery hills, which were the la rge ft I had feen fince leaving 
Kimoor-gaui: 1 was informed that they -extend to Gyah, and that Bidjy- 
gkur * is vifible from their fummils on a clear day, After fkirting along 
the eaft fide of thefe hills for about five miles, wc puffed through them at 
a narrow defile called Buigaut , and then entered upon the Singroxala 
Rajah's territory. The country now opened into an extenfive plain, 
though ft ill wild, and uncultivated. We flopped at the village of Oary, 
the inhabitants of which are mountaineers. Allah a n Mhatqe, a vaflal 
to the Singrowia Rajah, was in charge of this place, and of the pafs we 
had come through. It was not till four hours after our arrival, that we 
procured a fupply of grain, although much eourtefy had been ufed to ob¬ 
tain it; For the inhabitants having fled on our approach, it was with dif¬ 
ficulty they could be prevailed on to return to their dwellings; this, how¬ 
ever, they all did before night. 

Feb, loth. W e proceeded in a plain, about ten miles wide, but cover¬ 
ed with a fore ft, and very wild. As we drew near to the village of Gurftry j, 

* A (hong kiit foitj fituaccd about foiry mile* S. S. E, fra® Ciumitgittr, 
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the country opened, and appeared cultivated* This village confined of 
about fifty huts,and here we procured grain in abundance, 

Ffb, nth. This day we arrived at Shazopour, where the Rajah of 
Singrowla, refutes. The fir ft part of our road was through a level coun¬ 
try, cultivated near the villages, hut beyond half a mile from the road 
entirely wafte, The laft three miles were through a thick forefl, in which 
were two or three narrow defiles, between high banks of earth, and fenced 

on each fide with bamboos. 

■ 

Sh awpour, the capital of Singrowla, is fituated in a fine plain, amidfl; 
lofty ranges of hills. It is a large draggling town, with a little fort built 
of rubble flone and mud, to which, at this time, the Rajah was making 
fome improvements. The Rhair, a confitlerable river, runs by the fouth 
fide of the town. The flream, which is about onehundred yards wide, and 
four feet in depth, daffies with great rapidity over a bed of rock. No* 
thing but the rocks indeed prevent its being navigable for large boats. 
This river rifes in the hills and foreftsof Surgooja, and after being joined 
by the Bijool and Gutaun, falls into the Soane near Agorvry. The plain 
in which Shazopour is fituated, is tolerably fertile, and only wants inhabi¬ 
tants, and a good government, to render it more productive, Iron abounds 
in Singrowla, the value being from eight annas to a rupee the maund* 
according to the quality of the metal. 

The inhabitants of this town, akimed at the fight of the Englifii fepoys 
whom they now beheld for the firft time, had mofl of them fled on our ar¬ 
rival; and by night the Rajatis capital was almofi defer ted. When the 


* The mn/rmj of tihPdoQiUft ii wcigbi of about cigh 1 ^ pounds. 
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camp was pitched.. I fent a rndTenger to the fort, with a letter wh'ch Mr 1 , 
Duncan had kindly favoured me with, recommending me flrongly to the 
Rajah's care. In about a quarter of an hour he returned to inform me 
that the Rajah was abfent, being gone to R tmrhwr, to bring home t!ic 
daughter of the Chittra Rajah, to whom he had been cfpoufed. Bulb ud¬ 
der Shaw, his unde, then took charge of the letter, and difpatched it 
to his nephew, whole return was foon expefled. Towards the evening a 
meflage was font to me, requeuing that I would not move from Shaxipeur 
until the Rerth Ihould arrive; for that no flcps could be taken to afl.ft 
me until the R jak himlelf Ihould have arrived, and received from my own 
hand a pawn* as a pledge of amity. To this I anfwercd, that I hoped 
the Rajah’s return would not long be delayed, for that it would be very in¬ 
convenient to me to wait beyond two or three days. 

Feu. 12th. This morning Tome matchlock men came in from all quarters, 

: nd aflembled in the fort, and I foon after learned that the Rajah was ex- 
pe&ed to arrive about noon. He had fent a mefijge to Bu lbudde* 
Shaw, to defire he would meet him, with all the people he could collcfl, 
near the entrance of the town; with a view no doubt to imprefs me with 
an idea of his confequeocc, by the number of his retinue. But ihc alarm 
which my arrival had created, had aim oil fru lira ted their intentions, and 
not more than fifty perfons could be collefled. About noon the found of 
tom-toms announced die approach of Rajah Ajeet Sing* and locn 
after, with my telefcopc, I bchdd the whole cavalcade. The bridegroom, 
mounted on an elephant, was followed by the bride in a cover ■ ! dootj ; 
and about lwo hundred men carried the dowry he had reee.ved on h $ 

* The ewftcfn of prifcnting ft ir», or iWe, U univtrfil ihfo^tio f HJndfflrfU.i, 'l hit cefenua y, 
ud that of the inwitlaoje ofiorLits, arc ttniuicnJ at high pie^t* offiicndfliip, 
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marriage. The party had no former arrived at the Fort, than it was made 
known to me that the Rajah intended to vlfit me that evening. 

I had already, in confequence of the rapidity of the Rajah's return, and 

% 

the number of men who had aflcmblcd in the fort, begun to entertain 
fome fufpicion of his being alarmed. His deportment {hewed that this-- 
fuppofition was not unfounded, for he had no fooner entered my tent, 
and mutual falutations were over, than he earneftly folieited a paun from 
my hand, as a pledge of amity, and token of my good intentions towards 
him. Having prefeuted him a paun, I immediately informed him that i 
had been deputed by the Briiifh Government on fome bufmefs. in the 
Mahratta country, and had accordingly taken my route through his 
country to RutUmpour. He appeared on this to be relieved from a good 
deal of cmbarralfment. I next made fome inquiry as to the journey he 
had ju 11 terminated, and congratulated him on the event of his marriage. 
Having reprefonted to him'that my bufmefs was urgent, and would admit 
of no delay ; I told him that we were in want of provifions, and guides, 
for which I was ready to pay an equitable price; and. that I looked up to 
him for every alii fiance he could render me, in proTccuting my journey, 
through his territory to the Cor air Rajah’s frontier. To thefe requifitions • 
he Teemed to afTcnt, and after a {Turing me that every' thing fhould be pre¬ 
pared for my departure in the courfe of thc enfuing day, he took his 
leave and returned to his dwelling. 

Feb. 13th. This morning about nine o'clock Ajeet Sing came again 
to vifit me. At tire fame time two of my Hircarrahs came and reported 
tonic, that no preparations were making to enable me to proceed on the 
xollowing day ; which being immediately communicated to the Rajah, and 
..lis people, a brahmen was loon after introduced to me, by name Shaltk-'- 

S* 
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bam, who was the Zemindar of that part of Singrotuh through which, 
my route would lie. Ajeet Sixg then informed me that he had given 
him orders to accompany us to the frontier of Car air,' and being upon 
good terms with the Rajah of that country, he had written to him recom¬ 
mending me Urongly to his care and attention. He added that I need 
be under no apprehenfion about taking grain and guides from Shazapour, 
as Shalixram would fee that l Ihould be abundantly fupplied on the 
way, and would procure guides from the villages. This matter being 
. adjulled, I was next made acquainted with all the little jealoufies and de¬ 
putes, that fubfilled between Ajeet Sing end all the neighbouring Ra¬ 
jahs, but which I declined having any concern with. The next fubjeft of 
difcoi.trfe was the nature of the country before us, and the difficulty of 
the road was reprefented to me as infurmountable \ added to which, the 
Mu hr atlas being at variance with the Rajah of Cor air, and the country 
confequcmly in confufion, I (houid bedillrefTcd both for guides and pro- 
viCions, To this information 1 replied, that what he reprefented to me 
might be liriflly true, but that the nature of my buiinefs was fiich, that 
I could not relinquilh it before I had made every attempt to accomplifh 
it; and finally, that it was my determination to depart from Shajupour 
the next day. Here the interview ended and theRfl/aA took his leave. 

Feb. 14th. In the morning l departed accompanied by Sit a lik raw, 
and wc proceeded about fix cofs to the village of Cuttoly, near which we 
encamped, on the banks of the Myar river. The clear frofty weather had 
now left us, and the Iky was overcall and Teemed to threaten rain. Towards 
Jic evening, Sit a li k r am, who had gone into the vdlage, fent us. about ten 
ptw}s of grain, v»n:ch were tendered for fale at an enormous pr.ee. 
k pon inquiring of him the rcafon oi our not being better fupplied, he 
.made many frivolous excules, but I then difeovered that the real caule 
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originated with the Rajah, who being chagrined at my determination to 
proceed, and having expefted from the unfavor able defer ip tion he had 
given me of the road and country, that I fhould have been induced to 
return to Benares, had refolved to cut off our FuppUcs of grain, 

Feb. 15th. We proceeded to the village of Deykak, fituated clofe under 
feme very high hills. In its vicinity were feveral other villages; and the 
country, to a confiderable extent, was in a high date of cultivation. I 
was much vexed to find that Shalikk am fhewed a determined intention 
of carrying into effeff the Rajah's defigns ; for although the village was 
full of grain the people would not fell us a particle. As my people were 
now becoming clamorous for want of food, I font for SHALixaAM } and 
told him, that k was my determination to have fifteen days provifions from 
the village before I left it. He appeared to be fomewhat perplexed at 
this, but knowing that he had driven away the inhabitants from the vil¬ 
lage, he yet conceived that I would not venture to touch the property 
in it, during the abfence of the proprietors, and without their confcnt. 
But to beftarved in a land of plenty, by his (Hallow devices, would have been 
abfurd in the extreme; fo I took him with a party of my people to the 
village, and went dire£Uy to a large hut which was pointed out 10 me as 
a granary, but which he declared contained no grain. On opening the door 
we perceived many large jars of unbaked earth, themouths of which being 
clofed, we could not fee what they contained, until the prefling appetite 
oFa hungry fepoy urged him to break one of the jars, with the butt end of 
his mufket; when immediately a quantity of the fin eft rice tumbled out 
upon our feet. The difeovery of fo palpable a cheat fully convinced me 
of the Rajah's evil intentions, and that no further reliance was to be put 
in Sn alik ram. Finding now feme weights and fcalcs in the hut, we 
proceeded without further delay to weigh fifty 1 mounds of rice and grafts* 
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equal to about ten days confumption; for which I paid Sh ALtK R AM at the 
rate of twenty five Jem the rupee, which was fixiy per cent, dearer than 
we had paid for grain at ShowpfiW, He received die money in the moll 
fallen manner, apparently highly difeon tented at the difeovery we had 
made. 

Feb. 16th. It was ncccfl'ary to halt this day, in order to divide and pack 
the grain, as well as to devife the means of carrying it. While my people 
were thus employed, I difeovered that Tome Hindoo temples, called 
Roxoanmarra, of great antiquity, and formed in the folid rock, were at no 
great difiance.* But the weather proving rainy, I was obliged to defer my 
vifit to this place until the afternoon; when I Fet out, and proceeding about 
half a mile through a thick foreft, arrived at the village of Marra, near to 
which is a fmall rocky hill, covered with many little temples, facrcd to 
Maiiadeo. I continued to force my way through the jungle, for about a 
mile and a half, to a little recefs at the foot of the hills; where after 
clambering to a confide ruble height, I difeovered a Hindoo temple formed 
in the fide of a rock; the bale ofwdiich was 50 Feet by 45, and 15I in Height. 
The fiiafts of the pillars were very much d&ninifhed, and appeared as if 
attempts had been made to deflroy them. The only M omuls (images ) which 
I could difeover were Rawuk,+ with twenty arms, a fpear in one of his 
left hands, furrounded by all bis warriors and attendants, whofe contefl 
with Rama is detailed in the Mahabarat. Oppofite to him was the con* 
fort Qf Siva, whofe leading name in this part of India is Bhavani ; and 
upon her right hand Hood Gan e is u, the Hindoo God of Wifdom, whofe 

• Thrfe ttnij'ks appeattii to rtnJWr to the Jrkrijiutin of a pint which Mr, Dhiimij and Lievicnint 
Waford bnd fftviQiu to my itai mg ffrwm, osentbrved tomt« worthy of my attention, *nJ which 
tltey di tUnguinied lay the name of C*pt Cdcbi , 1 cannot, however, pretend to Jeter 10 ine whether u v .1* _ 
the bn me place# 

t Hindoo Deify* 
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elephant's head, the fymbol of fagacity, we could not fail of difcerning. 
In the interior part of the temple was a cell evidently fet a part for Ma- 
KAD’EO, but the Ungam was nouhere, although the place where it had 
formerly flood was vi title. Other cells on each fide appeared, which feemed 
to be the abodes of numerous bats. To The north weft of this temple ts 
another of Ids dimensions, and between the two is a cell, which had been 
evidently intended for the rehdence of a fukeer. On the way from the 
village of Marra , I c rolled a fpring that tfluev from tlie neighbouring hills, 
and, my guide informed me, flows all the year. 

Having taken a fketch of this very curious place, I departed hi learch 
of another called Btyar-marra , nearer to Dcykah, and fituated on the north 
fide of the rock and village of Marta. The accefs to it lay between two 
very high hills, and it was with infinite labour that we clambered over the 
rocks, and forced our w T ay through the jungle that led to it. We had no 
fooner arrived within fight of the place, than our guide advifed us to pro¬ 
ceed with caution, for it was oftentimes the abode of bears, and wild hogs: 
we did not, however, meet with any. This temple is cut out of the folid rock 
in the fide of a hill, and cocfifls of two fiories, divided into many fmall 
cells. We faw here no images, but there was a Kulfa, or kind of altar, upon 
which I was informed the Hindoos made their offerings to the Deity when 
married. It appeared to be very aged, for the external parts of it were 
much walled. This place was To full of earth, and overgrown with bulli¬ 
es, that it was with difficulty we crept in ; and I was difappointed in every 
attempt I made to difeover any writing or infeription. Some of the pil¬ 
lars had been feulptured, and i could perceive on one of them the ap¬ 
pearance of two birds uniting their bills, over fomethmg which I could not 
well make out.; but it was of a circular form. 

T 
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The meafurements, and a (ketch, which I took of this place, employed 
me till near the clofe of day; when we direfled our way back to camp, 
where I arrived about fevcn o’clock in the evening, much fatigued with 
the occupations of the day. But I had barely refled my fdf a little, and 
fat down to my dinner, when a man, who had gone a hule way into the 
jungle, came running to me, and reported, that he had di [covered a body 
of armed men* in a ravine within fifty yards of our camp. That upon his 
inquiring of them the caufeof their being there, he had been ordered in a 

very peremptory manner to depart, and had thought it expedient to re¬ 
port the circum fiance to me, with as little delay as poflible. Having 

finifhedmy meal, I ordered the tents to be removed, from the Ikirts of the 

jungle, to an open fit nation ; and fending then for Sh auk ram, 1 
demanded of him the caufe of the armed men being affcmbled, and 
who they were. He told me that they were the advanced guard of 
BulbuUcr U army, which had left Skaw P <mr, the day after us, 
upon an expedition to plunder fomc villages contiguous to the Rajah's 
eaflern frontier. I obferved to him that their being potted fo near us had 
a very myflerious appearance, and told him, that if I obferved them ap¬ 
proach any nearer, during the night, I fhould not hefuate to attack them. 
He defired me to reft perfectly fatisfied that they would remain quiet in 
their prefent fituatton, and departed apparently with the intention of giving 
them a caution on that head. 

After the duplicity the Rajah had fhewn in endeavouring to impede 
my progrefs, I conceived that any thing Shalikram might fay, or do, 
could not be relied on ; and, by the intelligence 1 gained from an Hirkarrah 
whom I had fent difguifed to watch the motions or the armed party in 
the ravine, I had every rcafon to believe that it was their intention to attack 
me on the firft favorable opportunity. We lay down therefore under 


' 
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arms, with our baggage packed; but nothing occurred to difturb us du¬ 
ring the night, 

Feb, 17 th. We proceeded this day to the village of Derry. The fore IL 
during the march was fo thick, that it was neceflary to cut it, to let the 
cattle pafs through. We found* however, a clear fpot to encamp in near 
the village, which confifled only of about twenty poor huts, and, with the 
exception of a blind old man, who was the firft of the Goand mountaineers 
I met with, was quite defolate. The inhabitants had all fled into the hills 
and wilds; having firfl thrown their property, confining of a good deal 
of dry grain, and fome cotton, into a ravine, I would not allow any of my 
people to touch it, nor to go into the village *, having fome hopes that 
the proprietors might be induced t?o return. But in this expectation 1 
was di Tap pointed ; for, with the exception of two huge black bears whofe 
uncouth dalliance upon an adjoining rock, might have forced a futile 
from the graved countenance, I faw no living creature at this place du¬ 
ring the remainder of the day. 

Shaukram, who arrived about noon, brought intelligence that Bul- 
budder Skeuw was encamped at Moory ,* and that it was his intention to 
attack and plunder fome villages on the enfuing night. Upon interroga¬ 
ting him as to the nature of my next day’s journey, he informed me that 
I fhould quit the territory of the >Siagrowta Rajah,} and enter upon 
Corair . He advifed me to examine the gauts which divide the two coun¬ 
tries, for the mountains being very high, and the afeent over them exceed¬ 
ingly difficult, he apprehended they might prove impalTable for our cattle. 
Upon urging him to give me a more explicit account of the paffes, I found 
that one would be eafier of afeent than the reft, although the road to it 
was more circuitous, Shaukram, now requefted his difmiflal, and faul 
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that, as I ftiould quit the Rqjah's tcrritoi y the enfuing day, I fhould have 
no further occafion for his fervices. Having then delivered to me two 
men, as guides, to direfl me to the gauts, he took his leave and departed. 

As any delay in my prefent duration might be attended with inconve¬ 
nience, I refolvcd to vifvt the neared gaut of Punkyputttr, this evening, 
with a view to afeertam if it was pa (Table for the cattle. Setting out ac¬ 
cordingly at three P. M. I eroded the Myar river four times, and leav¬ 
ing it, with a very lofty rock called Likauntdco, on my right hand, I en¬ 
tered the gaut ; Vfhere, after afeending over fix ranges of -hills, and eroding 
the beds of fcvcral torrents, I faw enough to convince me that it would 
be impa liable for my cattle. The bed of the Myar river is very rocky, 

m 

and unequal in its depth of water, winch in fomc places, from the defeent 
being very abrupt, is feen dafhing over the rocks ; and as the friQion oc- 
cafioned by the rapidity of the ftream makes them very flippery, the paf- 
fage of the river, though not more than twenty yards wide, is very dange¬ 
rous. This gaut is at leafl eight miles from Deny. Fine Saul timber is 
produced in thefc forefis, and I obferved fomc Alowa trees of very large 
growth, and abundance of bamboos. The hills abound with very plenti¬ 
ful fprings of the cleared water. On my return I met a tiger, and faw nu¬ 
merous impreflions of tiger’s feet. It was nearly dark by the time I readied 
my tent, and I went to refi with the intention of going round in the morn¬ 
ing to the other gaut. 

Feb. 19th, We fet off at the dawn of day, and, after proceeding about 
fix miles through a very thick jungle, arrived at the village of Jeerah t 
from which the Goands had lied, and taken refuge upon the hills to the 
northward 0 f the village. By looking with attention, I could difeern 
;them among the rocks and bulhes; but all our endeavours to procure 
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any communication with them were meffeflual, For when we attempted to 
approach them, they immediately retired further into the wilds. After 
leaving Jeer ah, we foon came to the foot of Heyte Gant, where the found 
of human voices apprized us that travellers were near. The found in. 
creating as we advanced, we foon after met two men, who were conduc¬ 
ing a loaded bullock down the gauL As I was here coufidermg by what 
method we fhould get the cattle up a very fteep place, and looking around 
for a more acccffible part, I perceived a Goofaign contemplating, with 
trembling folicitude, a poor bullock that had fallen down the deep, and 
which appeared to be too much hurt to be able to proceed any further. 
1 made my people aflifl in taking off the load, and then interrogated the 
Goofaign, as to the nature of the country above the gaut, He faid the 
natives were mountaineers, and at all times very [by, but that the depre¬ 
dations of the Makrattas had compelled them moflSy to abandon their vil¬ 
lages : that in the village above the gaut, I Should find a few inhabitants, 
and he would fend a man, who had accompanied him from thence, to 
guide us to it; and who would ddire the people to be under no alarm at 
our approach. He further told me, that a little way up t he gout, l fhould 
meet with another Goofaign, who was better acquainted with the country 
than he was, and would give me every information in his power. This 
was a pleating circumftancc, and gave me great encouragement. 

As 1 began, now to afeend the mountains of Corair, it was svith vafl fa. 
lisfaftion that 1 found the gaut practicable, although labouring under many 
difficulties, from the great length and (deep acclivity of the afeeni, We 
afeended more than 300 yards in perpendicular height above Singrovola ; 
and yet the country before us appeared contiderably elevated. On ap¬ 
proaching the village of Ootna t where we encamped, the inhabitants, ta 
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the number of about twenty, came out to gaze at os, As they appeared 
to be imprcfled with a good deal of i'urpme at our appearance, I defired 
the guide to allure them, that it was not our intention to do them the 
fmalleft injury; but that we (hould be much obliged to them, in cafe 
they had any grain, if they would bring fame for Tale. After flaring at us 
for nearly two hours, they retired to the village, and foon after brought 
us twenty Jeers of rice, and two fowls of the curled feather tribe, which 
they fold us for about four annas worth of cowries. They now informed 
me, that we had a much more difficult afeent to encounter than any we had 
yet met with. 

This village confided only of about fix huts; but a confiderable fpace 
of land, in which rice was cultivated, had been cleared around it. I 
found here an iron mine, which had been recently worked; but the habi¬ 
tations, and forges, of the people, w T ho has bnehed the ore, were defolate. 
The rocks in this country are moftly granite, and the foil red clay. 

About noon I perceived the other Goofaign. coming down the pals, 
and he foon after came to my tent. As he appeared to be very languid 
from an ague fit that had juft left him, 1 made him fit down on the 
ground; and collected From him intelligence which proved afterwards of 
much ufe to me, in my progrefs to Ruttunpour. He told me that the 
country was very poor, and travelling in it exceedingly difficult, particu¬ 
larly for all kinds of cattle. That the paths being rarely frequented, were 
atmofl entirely overgrown with bufhes; but, that 1 (hould get plenty of 
dry grain, provided the inhabitants, who had lately fled with their proper¬ 
ty into the hills and woods, 10 avoid being plundered by the Makratta 
army, could be found. The Rajah of Corair, he faid, was befiegcd in a 
little mud fort at hi$ capital Souchul ; and had, at this time, no influence 
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in the country ; he therefore earneftly recommended to me to pafs, if 
poffible, while the Mahratta army was there; as it would efFc&ually fe- 
curc me from any meafures which the Rajah might be inclined to make 
ufc of, to impede or mole it us, I felt myfelf much obliged to the Goo* 
Jaign for the information he had afforded me. He was, I found, a native 
of Benares t and had come into thefe wilds to procure lac; a quantity of 
which he had pur chafed from the Cfwkan mountaineers, For a little fait and 
cloth, and was carrying to his country'. He added that the fatigue and 
trouble he had endured in the courfc of this traffic, was fueh that he would 
no longer continue it. 

Ha vim g difmifled the Goojaign with a fmall prefent, I fent a party of 
my people to examine Oot na goat. They returned in about half an hour, 
and reported, that, unlefs the ftones (hemId be removed, and the earth 
fmoothed in fome places, h would be impoffiblc to get the cattle up the 
gam. Finding it was likely to be an arduous undertaking, 1 fent for 
the head man of the village, who was a Gautea* and afked him if 
he could afford me any affillance in attending the pafs. He repli¬ 
ed. that, without invoking the Deity who preTides over thefe mountains, 

and facrificing to him a gelded goat, and a cock, we fhuuid never be able 

* * 

to furmount the difficulties before us. Being anxious, at all events, to 
profecutc my journey, f felt no inclination to argue with him on the pro¬ 
priety of this meafure. Upon afking him at what place it was ufual to per¬ 
form the ceremony, and when the Tacrificc would be moll acceptable ; he 
replied that the name of the Deity was Lu-cauntdeo; that he refided on 
the high rock which I have beforementioned, in exploring Funky putter 
gaul ; but, to prevent my being delayed, if I would intrull the facrifice to 
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him, he would take the earliefl opportunity of performing it f and he did 
not doubt, it would have all the effeft that could be dcfircd. Having Fa- 
tisfied the Gautea's prejudice in this matter, he readily promifed to ren¬ 
der me every affiftance in his power, with the villagers, h the morning. 


Feb. 20th. I fet out to afeend Ootnagaut, and, after proceeding about a 
mile, arrived at the foot efit ; where I found die Chohans had already been 
at work, with my lafears and cooties, to render it accdlible. Having un¬ 
loaded the cattle, we began to afeend a very fteep and rugged hill, making 
an angle with the horizon of about y 5 degrees. The Hones in it are 
placed fomeivhat like Heps, and upon thefe, men, and cattle, arc obliged 
carefully to place their feet, and remove them from (lone to Hone, In two 
places, where the afeent was very fteep, and the ftones far afunder, it was ve¬ 
ry dangerous j but by the united exertions of the jepoys, followers, and Cho~ 
bans, we had the good fortune to furmount every difficulty, and to reach 
the top of the gaut without accident. Being much fatigued by the exer¬ 
tion, we only proceeded about two miles Further, and encamped in the 
fordl near a rocky hole in a fmaj] nulla that was Tull of water. The Cho- 
kans who, during our Ihort intercourfe with them, had become acquainted 
with us, now brought in fmall quantities of grain to barter; and I at 
length prevailed on the Gautea to provide us with two guides, to accom¬ 
pany us on the following morning. 


2 ill. Our route this day was continued over craggy rocks; foitic— 
times in deep g'tlleys and deliks. or on the edge or the precipices. I met with 
only one hut, wli ch had been deferted, until we arrived at the village of 

Where 1 P"« iv ' d « he inhabitants packing up their property, and 
hurry,ng away; „ 0 r was it till after three hours lad paJTed in endeavours 
to paefy them, that we could get any ofU.cn, to come near us. How- 
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ever, conciliatory mcafures at length prevailed; when we procured from 
them nearly a day’s confumption in grain, and they relieved the guides 
who had accompanied us from Oolnet* 

Feb. 2ad. The road was not better than that we had travelled on the 
preceding day; and it cod us infinite labour and trouble, to get the cat¬ 
tle down precipices, and over fiich craggy rocks and rugged paths, as ha- 
raffed the whole party exceedingly. After proceeding about three miles 
from Nutwye, I obferved the little hamlet of Bugrody, which was defolate, 
on our left. Although the whole difiance marched was but feven miles, we 
did not arrive at the village of Chundak, , until the day was on the decline. 
We Found here only two poor huts, and there had been deferted. To¬ 
wards the evening, a Byraggy mendicant made his appearance, and brought 
with him a few of the Ckoh&ns, who complained that fome of my people 
bad taken grain out of the huts. 1 dire&ed a diligent fearch to be made, 
but after opening every man’s bundle, and not difeovering the thief, 1 
tendered the Chokans a rupee, conceiving that the -quantity of grain, if 
any, which had been taken, could not exceed that value. They, however, 
declined taking the money. I then prefled them to fell us fome of their 
grain, and to relieve our guides; but they Hole away into die woods, and 
I Taw them no more. 

Feb. 23d* Soon after leaving Chundah , it began to rain in fmall (bow¬ 
ers, but die weather was fair at intervals. In the night the rain had fallen 
very heavy, accompanied by a high wind 1 the road, which was bad enough 
in dry weather, was, in confequence, rendered fo flippery, that our toil 
was conliderably increafcd ; and we did not reach the village of Puny hud 
till afternoon; although the diftance to that place was not more than feven 
miles and a half. We fur prized on our journey a party of Chohans, who 
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had taken refuge in a recefs among the hills, in order, as we were told, 
to avoid being molefted by the Mahratlas. The whole party might have 
confifted of about fifty men, women and children, who no fooner per¬ 
ceived us, than they ran off, howling and fhriektng, into the woods. Their 
flight was fo precipitate, that they left all their property behind them, 
which confifting only of dry grain packed in leaves; and which being 
flung upon bamboos, they could cafily have carried off. 1 was careful, 
that none of their bundles fhould be touched, in hopes that, when they 
fhould recover from their panick, they might be induced to bring fomc of 
the grain to Purryhud for fale; but in this expectation I was difappointed. 

The rain, on our arrival, came on fo heavy, accompanied by a high 
wind, that it was with difficulty we could get a fire kindled,, and a feanty 
meal prepared, to relieve the piefTure of hunger. As any information re¬ 
garding the fituation of the contending parties at Sonekul., now only five 
miles diftant, became of much conference for me to attain, I fent a 
Hi Aar ra A, accompanied by one of our Ckohan guides, with a letter to 
the MaKralia officer in command, and likewife one to the Rajah. Before 
night,, I received an anfwcr from each party; that from the Mahr altos 
very civil; and the Rajah who had juft concluded a celfation of hoUilitics, 
fent guides to condufl me to Sonehut. 



Teb, 24th, rum rain did not abate till about noon, at which time, 
being anxious to reach Sonehut, I moved on. But we had fcarcely marched 
two miles, when it began to pour fo heavily, tliat it was with difficulty 
we could proceed any further. Finding fome deferted huts widun a mile 
of Sonehut, we all crept into them to avoid the inclemency of the weather* 
for the ground was fo wet, that it was impoffible to pitch a tent We 
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made fires to dry our deaths, and remained all huddled together in 
the Chohan*$ dwellings until next day. 

Feb, 25th. This morning as the weather deared up, I difeovered the 
Rajah's fort upon an eminence to the N. £. of us, with about forty huts 
to the fouthward ofiL The Makrattas were encamped about a mile to 
the well ward of the fort, and appeared to have been much incommoded 
by the rain; but the weather being now fair, and hoflilities at an end, they 
were preparing to march. 

About 2 P. Mi the Rajahient me word that he would vifit rni \ but 
he did not come until the evening, at which time I was examining the road 
for the commencement of our next day’s march. However, he ftayed till 
I returned to my tent, where the interview took place. Ram Gurrf.es 
Sing, the Rajah of Cor air, appeared robe about fixty years of age, Sic was 
a man of low flature, very dark, and his features had quite the character of 
the Chohan mountaineer. He came accompanied by his Ton, his KilLadar , 
a Bogale Rajcpoot, and a Sirdar of fome auxiliaries who had come to his 
afiifhmce from Nigwanny Coaty. He appeared to be of a mild and affable 
difpofition, but our lain tations were no fooner over, than the Killadat 
very abruptly demanded a prefent of me for his mailer. Of this I, took 
no notice, and immediately began a (king them a variety of qudlions, con¬ 
cerning the late conteft between the R<yah, and tlte Mahrattas ; when 
the fubftancc of the information I received, was as follows : That fince 
the Mahrattas had eftablifhed their government in Ruttunpoor^nd Bogale- 
cund, they had demanded a tribute from the Chohan Rajah of Corair, 
which, after much contention, was fettled at 200 rupees : But, that Ram 
Gurreeb had demurred paying any thing for the laft five years. Go* 
laue Khan had, in confequence, been deputed by the Subadar of Cha* 
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ieefgur* with about 200 matchlockmen, and 30 horfe. to levy the tribute 
due to tha Rajah of Berar; and had been joined by the Rajah of Surgooja, 
with about 80 horfe and foot. Gurreeb Sing, on his fide, had been fup- 
ported by the Rajah of Ningwanny €oaty f with 7 matchlocks, and 3 horfe- 
men ; and his own forces amounted only to 1 o matchlockmen, 3 iiorfe- 
tnen, and about ico of the Ckokan mountaineers, armed with hatchets, 
bows, and arrows. They had attempted to fortify the pafs through which 
they expefted the Mahraitas would have entered their territory; but 
GolaubKhan outgentralUd them, by entering Corair through a dif¬ 
ferent opening in the mountains ; in the forcing of which there had been 
four or five men killed on both Tides. The Mahraitas then entered 
Corair, and took poffeffion of Mirzapour , the ancient capital of the coun¬ 
try. Upon this the Chohans fled, the Rajah took refuge in his Fort, and 
the mountaineers ob feu red themfelves, with their families and as much of 
their property as they had time to carry off, in the moll impenetrable 
parts of the woods; and in caves among the lulls and rocks. The enemy 
then ravaged the country, and burned the villages, which very much dif- 
treffed the Rajah's fubje&s; whereupon they fupplicated him to make 
peace. A treaty was begun, and concluded, on his ffipulating to pay 
the Mahraitas 2000 rupees; and the Mahraitas agreed to return fome 
cattle which they had taken. I was well informed that this fum was con- 
fid ered merely in the light of a nominal tribute, or acknowledgement of 
fubmillion ; for, the Rajah had it not in his power to pay one rupee ; and 
the Mahraitas had agreed to let him off on his giving them five final 1 
horfes, three bullocks, and a female buffalo. This little recital being end¬ 
ed, I put fome fjueflions to the KiUadar (who appeared to be by far the 
moff intelligent man among them) relative to the climate and productions 
p£ Cora tr. He related, that they never experience any hot winds; but, from 
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die frequent rains that fall, the air is cool, and throughout the year a' co¬ 
vering at night is neceffary, He alledged, that he was not a native of 
Cor air, having emigrated from Rtrxah in Bogalccund; and that die change 
of water had difagreed with him , which was ufually the cafe with all new 
comers. He added, that the country produced a Utde rice, Indian com, 
and a few other fmallcr grains, peculiar to hilly countries. Being very much 
gratified with his unreferved replies to my interrogatories, 1 took this op¬ 
portunity of prefenting the Rajah's fon, (a lad of ten years of age) with a 
red turban, which being bound on his head, he fo far exceeded in the 
gaiety of his appearance any of the people about him, that the old Rajah 
feemed to behold him with delight, and foon after departed, promifmg to 
lend me two guides before night. 

Feb. 26th. We departed from Sonehut, when I was much pleated to 
find a better road, and more open country, than any I had met with fince 
our departure from Chunarghur. The villages were, however, frill very 
poor, not confiding or more than four or five huts each. The guides ex- 
pretfed much dread in palfing the defened village of Cut char, where the 
tigers had, but a days before, carried off feme people, which had fo 
alarmed the villagers, that they had all fled. On puffing the village of 
Coofakar, I obferved a very fme fpring called Darahcoond, from which 
there iffued a confiderable quantity of water. We encamped this day upon 
a rocky eminence, near the little village of Lovctjay ; where, as the Mah- 
rattas had now retreated, the inhabitants were bufily employed in bring¬ 
ing back their property, and taking poffelfion of their dwellings. The 
weather was frill cloudy, and the air temperate. 

There is abundance of game throughout the whole of Cor air, confift- 
ing in partridges, quails of various kinds, and fnipcs; a few wild ducks, 

X 
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and hares in great numbers; a great variety of deer, among which the 
Sarnh-e and Neslgaye arc found: a kind of red deer; the fpotted kind, and 
hog deer; likewife a fpccios of deer which I had never before met with, 
having a long neck, high fore legs, and low behind; but without horns. 
Some were of a grey colour, and others black and white. Among the 
animals of a more ferocious nature, may be reckoned the royal tiger, leo¬ 
pards, tiger cats, and large black bears. 

Flu, 27th. My journey again continued through the thickefl forefts. 
I defeended two very difficult palfes into a pretty little valley, on the 
weft fide of which is fituated the village of Mirzafiour, which had former¬ 
ly been the capital of Cor air, and the refidcnce of Adel Shaw, the father 
of Gureeb Si mg. It was dcfolate, excepting two or three Chokar ir, who 
had come to fee what lofs the village had fuftained, and how much of their 
property the Mahraltas might have fpared; for, we who had Followed 
them in their retreat, could, from the quantity of dry grain and other 
plunder which they had dropped upon the road, perceive that they had 
loaded thcmrelves to the utmoll. With the exception oF a fquare tank 
and a majigoe grove at Mirzafour, I could perceive but little difference 
between it and the. other rude and mile cable dwellings of tile Chohans, 
1 was informed that the motive which had induced the prefent Rajah to 
remove his abode from where hisanceftors had always refided, was to fe- 
cure himfclf from the inroads of the Mahraltas ; the fituation of Sontkul, 
■which is nearer to the difficult recetfcs in the higher parts of Cor air, being 
more favorable for concealment. 

Previous to the Mahraltas extending their conquefts into thefc wild 
regions, the Rajalu of Corair appear to have lived in perfed indepcndance; 
*qid never having been needlitated to fubmit to die payment of any. tri- 
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bate, the)' had no occasion to oppreft their fubjefls. As far as my inqui¬ 
ries could penetrate into the hiftory of this country, but which, from there 
being no records, mu ft be liable to great inaccuracy, it appeared that the 
C/iohans were the aborigines of Cor air ; and that a fpecies of government, 
very like the ancient feudal fyftems, had formerly fublifted, 

H a vino proceeded about three miles beyond Mtrxepour, we came to 
the village of SorraA, where we found the villagers taking pofTetTson of 
their habitations; but on feeing us they all fled; nor would they again 
return to their huts, until wc had palfcd by. Between Sorrak and Mun- 
fook, where we encamped this day, I obferved feverai narrow valleys that 
were cultivated with rice. The inequality of the ground malting it a re¬ 
ceptacle for the water that falls, the natives throw little banks acrofs the 
valley, of ftrength proportionate to the declivity of the fur face, by which 
contrivance they preferve a fufficient quantity of water for the irrigation 
of their fields throughout the whole year, 

h *- ( 

Thr village of Munfook being defolate, it was fortunate that we had 
been fo provident as to carry grain. Our guides, who had now accom¬ 
panied us two days journey, being impatient for their difdiarge, we were 
under the neeefliiy of prolling a man who had come into the village to fee 
what remained of his pillaged habitation. He was naked, having nothing 
about him but his bow and arrows, and appeared at firft a good deal ter¬ 
rified; but on being fed and treated kindly, he foon became pacified. 
As the evening approached we heard a liallooing in the woods, and, after 
liftening with attention, we found it was the mountaineers inquiring for 
their loft com panion, whom they were feeking with much anxiety. We 
made him anfwcr them that his perfiin was fife, and that lie was well treat- 
; u pon which they retired apparently fails fie d. 
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Fes. aSth, A heavy fall of rain, accompanied with wind, delayed our 
moving until noon; when wc proceeded, and reached Tuggeug, by half 
pall five o’clock. This little hamlet, which confided only of three him, 
was ddlitute of forage for our cattle, and oty provifions being alfo expend¬ 
ed, and the place defolate, we had no refource left, but to march the 
next day, until wc could reach feme inhabited place; where our very ur¬ 
gent wants could be fupplied. Our guides having now accompanied us 
three days, declared they would proceed no further ; and the man we had 
fur prized, proved fo wild and untrafiable, that he was of little or no fer- 
viee. But, to add to our trouble, about three in the morning of the 
enfuing day, a very heavy dorm of wind and rain came on, which laded 
with little mtermiflion till noon, fo that we now became not only hungry, 
but wet and cold. Tl»e weather cleared up about noon, when three men 
came in from Mo otvlol , the Goand Rajah of Kicrgommah, the object 
of whofe villt, I found, was to entreat me not to go near his place of refi- 
dence. It was with difficulty I could perfuade them, that the objc£l of 
our journey, and the nature of our fttuation, was fuch, as to preclude a 
compliance with their meffage; but which appearing at length fo compre¬ 
hend, they readily undertook to relieve our guides and condutl us. 

March id. W£ proceeded in the afternoon, through a very wet road, 
to Kwrg&mmak. The Go&nds, feeing us encamp quietly, came out to die 
number of about fifty to gaze at us. They appeared to be a (lout well 
looking people, and in every refpefl. fu peri or to the mountaineers of Co~ 
rair. We experienced fomc difficulty in convcrfmg with them; hut, after 
repeated applications, we made them at lad comprehend, that we were 
in want of grain; when they informed us, that wc could have none till the 
next day; as it would be neceffary for me to halt and fee Moot yeoi, 
.before any thing could be afforded ns. 
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March ad. Rajah Mootylol carac to vifit me: he was a tall 
well made man, of a very dark complexion, but appeared to have been 
much reduced by fickncfs. Another Tick man was with him, whole com¬ 
plaint feemed to be a leproly, and who wanted phyfic, and advice ; but 
which I told him 1 was unable to give him. On my inquiring of them 
what countries were Qt listed contiguous to Kurgommak, I was informed, 
that to the north was Corair ; to the north-weft Ningwanny Coaly, and 
BogakcunJ; to the weft Ptndara and Omercuntuc; to the foath Maktin ; 
and to the eaft Swrgoeja. Thefe countries are all very wild and thinly 
inhabited, and are feldom or never Frequented by any travellers, except 
the Hindoo pilgrims, who go to vifit the fources of the Soane and A T i*r- 
Budda rivers at Omtrcuntuc. The ufual road to this place is by Unitim- 
paar; but the Brahmens having been plundered, by the Pertaubgur 
Goand Rajah, of what they had col levied from the offerings of the pil¬ 
grims, it was at that time little frequented. With much difficulty I pro¬ 
cured here a fcanty fupply or grain, for which we paid exorbitantly, and 
prevailed on Mootylol to give us guides to direfi us in our next day's 
journey, 

March 3d. Ou r guides, cither from knavery or ignorance, led us 
repeatedly out of the road, which was over very rugged ground, and 
through a very wild country, Wc were in cor lequence frequently puz¬ 
zled to recover the track, and obliged to grope out our way for the firft 
live miles ; after which it was with much Jatis Faction that wet quitted the 
territory of Moor ylol; and, crofting the river Ilujloo, entered upon 
the Mahratta's Kkajs Pwrgwinah of Mahlin. The banks of the river were 
very rugged and fteep; and the impreflions of tiger's feet were vifible in 
the lands. On the op polite bank Hood the little village oF Mungora, in 
which we found only one family, con filling of an old man, his wife, and 
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two fons ; the latter of whom very readily relieved our guides, and led 
us through a wildernefs lo Coo/gar ; the inhabitants of which were Goaiuh. 
Excepting in the culture of the foil, for fuhfidence, they appeared to be 
totally uninformed and ignorant of every thing relative to other parts of 
the world. They did not, however, fiicw any fymptoms of alarm on our 
approach, as we had commonly experienced among the inhabitants of 
thefe wild regions. Neither filver nor copper coins arc current in this 
country ; but cowries were pa fled at a profit of near an hundred per cent, 
above their common value at Chunarghur. With much difficulty we pro¬ 
cured here, from the villages, as much grain as luiheed for the day. The 
weather proved finally, but cleared up at night; and a clear tky at our 
fetting out next morning gave us Frelh fpiriis. 

March 4 th. A little after funrife the fky was again ovcrcaft, and as 
we proceeded wc perceived that much rain had fallen in every direfUon 
around us. We efcapcd however with little, and as we approached to 
Julky , the country appeared lefs overrun with Urge foreft trees than that 
we had travelled through the preceding day \ but the road led fometimes 
throughalmofl impervious thickets of high grafs and reeds. On our arrival 
at Jidky\ we found a different tribe of mountaineers, who called themfelves 
Cowktirs. Two roads led from this place to Mahtin, one by Tannaira 
Cufuye and Halloo : Another, more circuitous, through the beds of the 
Bockyc and Hnjloo rivers, Kurby and Bonrudr. In the evening I examined 
the former, and found it tolerably pafTablc as far as Tannaira\ from which 
place it appeared to lead into the hills. 1 his village had been recently de- 
llroyed by fire; and on my inquiring the caufe from the villagers at 
they informed me that the tigers had carried off fo many of the inhabi¬ 
tants. and had made fuch devaflaiion among thdr cattle, that they had 
been induced to abandon it, and to fettle at jfulky. A herd of the Sambi t 
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deer,very wild, had taken up their refidencc near die remains of the vil¬ 
lage of Ttinnaira, where we faw like wife, abundance of green pi goons and 
peacocks. 

Finding the road thus far good, I had determined to proceed by this 
route to Mahiin ; but the Covokiers difluaded me from it; alledging at the 
fame time, lliat if X pleafed I might attempt it, but that they were con¬ 
vinced it would be iropaflable in the hilly part, for cattle of any deferip- 
tion ; and that the road was of fo difficult a nature, that I could not hope 
to reach Mttkttn by night; although the diftance was only fifteen miles. 
To have involved rnyfelf in fo arduous an attempt, without the profpeft 
oi any rerrefhment; and, after clambering over precipices all day, to have 
run the rifk of being benighted in fb wild and defolate a part or the coun¬ 
try, would have been highly imprudent; I therefore abandoned the idea, 
and determined on taking the road by Kurby. 

Ma acti 5th. About an hour before day light, our route commenced 
for about a mile in the bed of the Rockys river, which led us into the bed 
of the Hii/Iqq, where the fiream was confiderable, and very rapid. "We crof- 
fed it twice, but in this we were not fo fortunate as in the former, where 
we had found a hard bottom ; for the wetnefs of the road, and the quick- 
fands in which our cattle were frequently involved, Tendered this part of 
our journey very toil feme and diftrdTing. 

We arrived this day at Pory, having left fome lofty ranges of hills to the 
weft ward. At this place a Colder chief came to vifit me, or rather his 
curiofity brought him to fee a white man. He was accompanied by his 
foil, and grandfon; both flout and large limbed men for mountaineers, 
though not fo well fhaped as the Goands. We flared at each other a little 
■while; for our languages being totally unintelligible to each other, we 
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could hold no convcrfation, until a Byraghy Fateer, who tod wandered 
iaio thefe wilds, tendered his fei vices as interpreter. AU that I could col- 
left from this chief was, that in thefe mountains, there arc Teven finall dif- 
trifts, called Cfwwrajtyr ; containing nominally eighty-four villages, but 
that, in reality, not more than fifteen were then in exigence. That they 
were all confide red as belonging to the Purgunnak of Mahtin, and, that 
the tribute they paid to the MahraUa, Government, which confided in 
grain, was very inconfiderablc, The Mahrattas kept it up to retain their 
authority among the mountaineers ; who, if not kept in fiibje£Uon, were 
conflantly iffumg into the plain country to plunder, I inquired of him, 
if there had ever exHlcd a CatoMer Rajah, or sndependant chief of any kind; 
to which l?e replied, that the country had formerly been fubjeft to the 
Rapah Rajah of Bagalicund, and that, about thirty years fine'e, the Mah- 
raltas had driven him out; having in the contcft very much impoverifiled 
and depopulated die country. 

Tun conversion was carried on under much difadvantegc, for it was 
evident our interpreter tinder flood but imperfeftly Lhe language of Coxo- 
hicr i The old man, whofe attention had been chiefly attracted by a Ram- 
naghur March * of which lie was defirous to know the cenftraSSoit, being 
fatisfkd as to that point, now took his leave and departed. 

March 6 ih. This day’s journey brought us to ALtfitin. The road, 
for the firft five miles, was one continued afeent, in fome parts fteep, but 
in others gradual till we arrived at the village of Runnair; where we 
turned to the wed ward, to afeend the very difficult gaut between it and 
Mahiin; which in length is about three miles. At the bottom of it is the 
little village of LoungcJt, which gives its name to the pafi. We had hardly 
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tcaehcd the top of the firR afeent, when a violent fquall of wind and 
rain, accompanied by thunder and lightning, broke under us. We were 
fortunate in clcaping it, for had it fallen in our track, it would have ren¬ 
dered the road To flippery as greatly to increafe the difficulty oi the afeent. 
We arrived at Mahtin about an hour before noon, and encamped on the 
eaft bank of the river Toly. Near this place, (bearing north abouL one 
mile diftant) b a very pi&urefque mountain, called by the Cowhiers Mah¬ 
tin D<y. With my telcfcope 1 difeovered a little flag on the fummit of it, 
and on inquiring the reafon, I was informed that it was to denote the re- 
fidcnce of the Hindoo Goddefs Bhavanj, This day being the Hooly* 
the mountaineers were celebrating the Fellival, by fmging, and dancing, 
in a very rude manner, to the found they produced by beating a kind of 
drum, made with a {kin Wretched over an earthern pot. They feemed to 
be totally uninformed as to the origin or meaning of the feflival, nor 
was there a Brahmen among them to afford them any information on that 
fubjccL l am inclined to think that they are a tribe oflow Hindoos, but 
being fo very illiterate, and fpeakmg a dialeci peculiar to themfdves, any 
inquiries into their hiilory, manners, and religion, would have been little 

fatisfa£lory. 

Tins evening we had a good deal of thunder, and the fky was overcafl 
and clear at intervals, until near midnight; when a violent florin of wind 
and rain came on from the N. W. accompanied with very large hail Hones, 
The thunder was very loud and fhrill, and, being re-echoed by the moun¬ 
tains, the noife was tremendous. The florm continued about two hours, 
when the wind abated, but the clouds came down upon the hills on all 
tides, and the rain continued more or lefs violent all the next day. 
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March 7th, In the evening the clouds began to afeeml, and the day 
broke next morning with a dear Iky \ but the country being wet, and the 
Taty river quite filled, we were compelled to poitpone our march. 

March 8 th. This morning a CowAicr came in from Lojah, a village 
about five (ofe diflam, and reported, that clofe to Mahtin % at the bottom 
ofthe large bills, he Taw the mangled bodies of r/man.and a bullock, who 
appeared to have been recently killed by tiger. I found on inquiry that 
the traveller was a villager coming with his bullock, loaded with grain, to 
\tahfh, and that the accident happened juft as he was terminating hb 
journey. Upon a Iking the Cowkicrs if they ufed any means to deflroy the 
tigd 4 , they replied, that the wild beads were fo numerous, that they 
dreaded, if one were to be deftroyed, the red would Toon be revenged up¬ 
on them, and upon their cattle; and would undoubtedly depopulate the 
country. He added, that the inhabitants of Mahtm make certain offerings 
and facrifices, at Hated periods, to Hjiavanj, on Mahlin Dcy, lot h<i 
protection from wild beads, upon which they rely for prefervation ; and 
he remarked to me, ihat the man who had been killed, was not an 
inhabitant of their village, I could not forbear a futile, at the credulity 
of there mountaineers. 

Wfc had now experienced rain, more or left, for twenty-two days; the 
weather was ftill cold, but the air, clear and fharp ; and, as far as I could 
difeover, the fall of tain was rtot confidercd as unufual at this fcafon, in 
that part of the country. 

From the time that we had entered Cor air, I had obrerved a great va¬ 
riety of very beautiful flowering fhrubs, which appeared new to me; but 
not polfefling fufftcicnt botanical knowledge to decide to what claffcs of the 
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vegetable fyflcm they belonged, I endeavoured to collea the feed* of 
each kind ; in the hope that, if the change of foil and climate fliouH not 
prove unfavorable, l might enjoy the fatisfaftion of feeing them fluuridt 
in Tome parts of the Company’s territories, 

March 9th, Proceeded to jfaUaingaA, a Hum dillance, but the 
rak liad made the road fo bad that we travelled but ilowly, 

March 10th. The weather fair. Proceeded fourteen miles to Pory> 
a Bymghy'j dwelling. We had now fome refpite from the difficult alccnM 
and defeents we had been accuftomed to, our road lying in a valley be¬ 
tween two high ridges of mountains. At Lhis place I was informed that 
the fources of die Soane and Nurbudda rivers, were not more than twenty- 
two cojh difbnt, to the wdlward. Tliat they derive their origin from 
the water that is condenfed and iflues from the cavities in the mountains 
which form die high table land of Omercuntuc. Prior to my commencing 
this journey, I had poured to myfclf a great deal of kmsfa&ion, in the 
profpea of vifiting this place, and in viewing the fpot where two large 
rivers, ifluing from the fame fource, purfue their courfes in oppofite di¬ 
rections, until the one falling into the gulph of Cambay, and the other 
into the Ganges, they may be laid to infulatc by far tlic lai'gcfl part oi 
Hindoojlm, 

Tiie Byraghy at Poty, who had been lbmewhat alarmed on our ap¬ 
proach, feeing us encamp without mole fling him, brought me a p re lent 
of a fowl and two eggs, which I accepted; but being fatigued at die time, 
X difmiired him, defiring him to call again in the evening. He came ac¬ 
cording to appointment, accompanied by two or three Coxuhicrs; and 
as he had been a great traveller, I found him very converfant in the Hin~ 
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ieojlmny language. I bad obferved his dwelling to be in a ruinous con¬ 
dition, and on afking him the caufe or it, he informed me, that about 
two months before, the Goands had come in the night ; had carried 
ofF all his property, and, after killing as many of the inhabitants at 
came in their way, had fet fire to the village; fincc which the in¬ 
habitants had only been able to bind a few reeds and ftraw together, 
to Ihelter t hemfeIves from the Weather. Upon afkiug him the eaufc 
of thefc depredations, he informed me, that ever finct the Mahrat~ 
tas had attempted to fubdue the Pertabgur Goands t who inhabit the hill^ 
to the weflwardof Rultunponr, there had been a continual warfare be¬ 
tween them. He added, that the Goands were frequently moving about 
in large bodies, and never failed to commit depredations, and to plunder 
when opportunities offered; and he concluded by advifmg roe to pro¬ 
ceed on roy journey with caution. I inquired of him if it was practica¬ 
ble to proceed by any route from Pory to Omcrcuntuc; to which he re- 
plied in the negative; and rx prefled much furprize at my wiftiing to go 
into a country which, he faid was the abode only of wild bcalb, uemons, 
and the favage Goands. 

March nth, I proceeded about thirteen miles to the little village 
of Kocparrah, confi fling only of three mifcrable huts. It is under the 
Purguntmft of Cktylvw , which is confidered a part of Choteejgur. This 
day one ol my camels died with fymptoms of the hydrophobia; having, 
for Tome days, been fo reftlefs and unruly, that he was continually throw¬ 
ing off his load, 1 could not cafily account for this circumllance, until 
I recolkOcd that the night before I left Rnjegaut near Benares, a dog had 
run into our camp, and bit the animal in the face, as affo a Tattoo in the 
leg, which had afterwards died in a very unaccountable manner at 
KurgamPUth, 
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March 12th. We proceeded to Maudun , our road ftill continuing in 
a narrow valley between high ranges of mountains. On our march this 
day I hadobferved a few fpbts cleared, on the tops and declivities of the 
mountains; and I could difeern here and there, with my teldcopc, a hut 
and fomc people quite naked. We like wife met with numerous herds of 

wild buffaloes. 

March 13th. We arrived at Ruttunpour , after quitting the moun¬ 
tainous country. This being the capital of Chotcefptr, and the refidence 
of the Subadar, 1 expefted to have found a large town; but, to my greaA 
difappointment, I beheld a large draggling village, confining of about a 
thourand huts, a great many of which were defolate; and even Utvl 
Fund i t, the Subadar's houfe, which was tiled, and fituated in the Bazar, 
or market place, appeared but a poor habitation. 

I had been furnilhed with a letter, from the Berar government, to 
this chief, which l immediately fent him along with a copy of my pafi. 
About noon, he fent his brother to congratulate me on my arrival, who, 
after our mutual falutatlons were over, inquired by what route I had come 
to Ruitunpour-. On my telling him through Corair, he exprefTdd much fur- 
prize at our having travelled through fucli dreary wilds and mountain¬ 
ous paths : and told me, that the Mahratla troops always experienced the 
greateII inconvenience, when fent into that country, from the want of 
provifions, and always fuffered much from the badnefs of tire water, I 
had obferved indeed the nux vtmica hanging over the rivers, and mufets; 
which had led me to fiifpeft, that the infiifion of it might produce an ir¬ 
ritation in the Abroach and bowels; but the ft reams were pure and lim¬ 
pid, and the water not difagreeable to the taflc. On my afking him w l Jslt 
he conceived to be the caufe of the deleterious cffeQs of the water, Jft 
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their people; he faid that they attributed them to its extreme chill; but 
this was a quality which I had not been able to di[cover. He next inquired 
by what route it was my intention to proceed to Vizagapaiam. —When 1 
mentioned through Chotccfgur, and Bujlar, to Jaypmr; he informed 
me that 1 had yet a very mountainous and wild country to penetrate by 
that road; added to which, the inhabitants being Goands, and very ra¬ 
vage, 1 might experience fome trouble from them. I a (ked him if the 
Mahratta government was not efficient there; to which he replied, that 
for the laft four or five years, the Rajah had paid no tribute: that they 
had never had the entire pofleffion of the country ; but, by continuing to 
pillage and* hands the Goands , they had brought the Rajah to acknow¬ 
ledge the Mahratta government; and to promife the payment of an an¬ 
nual tribute. That a few days before, a vafod* had arrived from Bujlar 
with 5000 rupees, which at Icaft (hewed an inclination to be on good 
terms. He told me that I fhould be provided with a letter from the Ran- 
ny, or widow of the late Bembajee, to the Conkair Rajah, whofe adopted 
fan he was. I was Further informed that this Conkair Rajah was a Goand 
chief, pofieffinga track of hilly country that bounds the fouthern parts of 
Cholccfgur, and is fituated between it and the Bujlar Rajah's country; 
who, from his G mat ion, would have it in his power to affift me in the 
further profecution of my route, through Bujlar to Vizianagram , where 
my journey was to terminate. 

I had now travelled 296 miles, from Chunar to Ruttunpour, in forty-four 
days; a finall difiance, comparatively with the length of lime, butt he difficulty 
of the roads, and the inclemency of the weather had, for the laft twenty 
d tys, not only retarded us exceedingly, but our cattle liJtewife had fuffer- 
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cdTo much, and were Fo exhaufted, that a little refpite from further fa¬ 
tigue was become necefTary for our welfare. 

A variety of intcreflingobjeflsnow prefented thenifelves, on which 
I was defirous of acquiring information; the fir ft, and mod important of 
which, was an accurate account of the fources of the Nurbuddak and 
Soane rivers ; and of the Hindoo pilgrimage to them, Ittul Pundit 
vifited me in the evening, when I exprefled to him the ftrong defire I felt 
of proceeding to the fpot, and inquired as to the nature of the road, by 
which travellers ufiiatly went from Ruttunpour to Omercuntuc. He gave 
me nearly the fame account which I had previoufly received from one of 
my Hircarrahs, who had vifited the place, adding, that the Goands were, 
at this juncture, more powerful than ever, and that no pilgrims had at¬ 
tempted to go there For Tome time. He cxprefTed at the fame time a great 
deal ofaftonifhment, and fome alarm, at what could be my motive for wan¬ 
dering in thefe uncomfortable mountains and wilds. I told him, that the 
report I had heard of a very large Hindoo temple, and many curious 
images, had excited in me a defire to vifit them, for magnificent objects 
in general had that eflcft upon mankind. To this Jie feemed to a dent, but 
obfcrved that it would be impracticable; for, if 1 were to leave my cattle 
and baggage under his care, and to proceed with my people on foot, which 
was the only probable method of furmounting the wild and rugged roads 
to OmeKCuntuc ; the Purlaubgur Goand Rajah would, itQtwuhflanrhng, 
moled me; and would endeavour to {hut me up in Fome of ihe gaids, or 
pa fe, from which we fiiould not be able to extricate our fie Ives without 
confiderable lofs, or the danger of llarvjng in them. Finding therefore, 
dial no affiflance was to be got from the MaJiraita , or that his alarm might 
induce him rather to throw obftaclcs in my way, I rdinquiflied, w:tli 
much mortifying reflection and difappointment, die profpett of vifibng a 
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place* which l confidcrcd as one of the grcaieft natural curiofities m 
ffindoojtan. 

T.itF, only expedient that was now left, was to col left as accurate an.ac¬ 
count of the place as poffible. In this the Subadar readily aflTiRcd me, and 
feat me two Pundits, who had been there repeatedly, and whom he dc- 
feribed as intelligent men, and capable of fatisfying my mo ft fanguine cx- 
pe£iations. They were both Brahmens, of high caft, and learned men. 
I began to interrogate them concerning the roads from Ruttunpour to 
Omcrcuntuc. They fa id there was but one, which led from the north fid. 
of the town into the hills, where it continually attends and defee nds over 
mountains, and leads through deep defiles, on the Tides of precipices, and 
through a fore ft almofl impenetrable, to Pindar a, (a diflancc of about 
twelve cqfs) which is the head of a Purgunnah bearing the fame name: 
but the village is very poor, eonfifting only of a few Goand huts. From 
this place the road was only known to die mountaineers, who are always 
taken, as guides, to direct the pilgrims in afeending the table land of 
OincrcuntXiC. The Soane riTcs on the eafl fide of it, and flows fir ft through. 
Pinddra t where being joined by numerous other flreams from the N. E. 
fide of this mountainous land, it proceeds in a northerly direction through 
Sohaujepmr, and Bogalccund ; whence turning to the eaftward, it purfues 
its courfe to the Ganges. After afeendmg the tabic land, the temple is 
found fttuated nearly in the center of it; ■where the Nurbudda rifes from 
a fmall pucka Coond , (or well) from which, they told me, a ft ream perpe¬ 
tually flows, and glides along the fur Face of the high laud, until reaching 
the weft end of it, it precipitates itfelf into Munditta, They deferibed the 
fall as immeufe, and faid, that at tire foot of the table land, its bed becomes 
a confidcrable expanfe, where being iinmediatciy joined by feveral other 
llreams, it alfuines the form of a large river. 
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I was much gratified with this defer ip t ion, which they delivered with fo 
little hefitation, and which agreed fo well with the accounts 1 had previoufiy 
received, that it left no doubt in my mind as to its veracity. I next in* 
quired of them, in whofe territory Omercuntuc was confidercd. They 
faid, that the Nagpoar gov era mem, attached a part of it to their Pur gun* 
nah of Pindara ; a fecond part was claimed by the Rajah of Soha.ujepour, 
and a third by the Goands ; in whofe pofleflion indeed die whole at that 
time retted. They described the building, as being about forty feet high, 
that the images were numerous, and that they were dcfcripiivc of a very 
romantick fable ; and this fubjeft immediately led me into that of the pil¬ 
grimage. A defire, it feems, to poffefs the property accruing from the 
offerings, and taxation levied on the pilgrims who travel thither, had raifed 
three competitors for it; but it properly belonged to the Brahmens who 
attend on the pagoda. 

The Hindoos worJhlp at the fource of thefe rivers the contort of 
Siva, whom Six William Jokes, in his Treatife on the Gods of Greece, 
Italy , and India, mentions as being drftmguifhed by the names of Pa r- 
v ati, or the mountain born goddefs, Durga, or difficult of accefj, and 
Bhavani or the goddefs of fecundity ; which latter is her leading name 
at O mercantile. The temple which contains the Moor at or image of 
Bhavani, was built by' one of the ancient Revolts of RuUunpour. lhe 
Pundits faid there were formerly records of fifty-two fucccflions; but 
that, about fixty years ago, die Family bad become extraft ; when the 
Mahrattas took advantage of the confufion that enfued, from the endea¬ 
vours of many competitors to feize upon the government; and have re¬ 
tained it ever Fince that period. They related to me the names of three 
preceding Rajahs ; viz. of Heouobun Sing, his father IIeonnur.ais t 
grand father BiSNAUT Sing, and great grandfather Ruttun Sixg. 
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anfwered, OMuni! thy words are perfcft, and thy heart is pure; Be 
thou chief of Munis, By reading this a man’s life will be lengthened, his 
hap pineft and fame cncrcafed, and his progeny multiplied.” 

March 16th. This morning I made an excurfion to fee the tank 
and buildings on the weft fide of Ruttunpour, The firfl objc&s that at¬ 
tracted my attention, were two Hindoo temples on a hill: one had been 
ereCted by Seems a j ex in honour of Letch mu n Ram, and the other I 
found had been built in honour oI Beemajee, whole heroick exploits had 
raifed him in the opinion of the Mahraitas to the honour of a Dewtah ; at 
whofe fhrine, offerings, and facrilices, are accordingly made at Hated pe¬ 
riods. The guide then led me over fome high banks, round the caft and 
north Tides of the fort. From the latter a gate projects into a tank upon 
a high mound. Thefe two faces are furrounded by two large tanks, but 
the rampart is entirely fallen down, and in the place where it formerly 
flood, had been crcClcd fome poor huts. In the north end of the fort, is 
fituated a fmall brick Hmdoojlannte houfc ; in which Anunuybye, and 
another Ranny of the late Be mb ajee, refided. He left three wives at his 
death, one of whom only had burned herfelf with his remains, and the 
other two were then fupported on a jfagheer, granted to •them by the 
Rcrar Rajah. 

I proceeded in a fouth weft dire&ion, until I came to a building fa- 
ered to Buy roe ; and found in it an enormous Idol, made of blue granite, 
about nine feet in height, and which was rubbed over with red paint, and 
adorned with flowers. I was next directed to a little lull called Ldchmy 
Tackry, upon which is an image and temple dedicated to Biiavani ; 
whofe protection, they fa id, had ever prevented the Aluffuhntn from dif- 
turbing the Hindoos in their religious rites at Ritilu,np<mr. From this Iiift, 
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looking north, I had a Hue profpea of the town and fort of Rutlwpaur, 
far rounded by a great number of tanks and pools. Beyond them appear, 
ed the mountain of Lojfagur * on which die M&krattas formerly had a 
polt ; and the view was terminated by the blue mountains towards Qmcr* 
cuntuc. To the fouthward was a large lake called Duolapour Talaoxa ; the 
embankment of which was nearly two miles in length ; and to the weft- 
ward, about a mile dillant, was a little white building which they told me 
was the tomb of Moofaikm, a Patan mendicant, who had been killed by 
the Goands , many years ago, while endeavouring to make converts to the 
Mahommedan faith. 

1 now defended From the hill, and went to look at a heap of ruins * 
among which they pointed out to me RojoJi B.ocoti aui £ old hi<ih.i(, ot 
houfe t under Goofdpa.hu tv ft had been pulled to pieces for the fake of the 
materials, and the walls had been much mutilated, in hopes of finding trea- 
fure. This building had been conil ruclcd on the old lite of J\u,ttiuipou r , 
which then bore the name of Rajepwir. On my return I obferved a 
building in the middle of a tank, erefted on thirty-fix arches of the gothic 
kind, upon which were railed twenty-four pyramids over the external 
piers; and within them appeared a temple of a pyramidical form, the en¬ 
tire height of which 1 computed to be about fifty feet. They informed ine 
it was a monument crcflcd to the memory of one of the ancient Rajahs of 
Rutlunpour ; and this object having railed my curiofity, 1 felt a fir on g 
defire tocrofs the water for a nearer mfpeciion of it; for, if there had been 
any info rip t ion upon it, it might probably have thrown feme light upon 
the hiftory of this part of India. I found, however, that the little ex cur- 
fion I had already made, had begun to excite fomc furprife in the town; 
which any further delay, might have irtcrcafed almofl to an alarm ; and 
as I depended a good deal upon the affillance of the Suhadar of ChatetfguT t 
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in profecuting the remainder of my route ; I conceived it more advifable 
to abandon the building, and return to my camp ; than to hazard any ob- 
ftruftionto my fulfilling with fuecefs the very arduous undertaking I was 
engaged in. 

The Punails vifited me again about noon, when a converfation took 
place concerning the buildings, and ruins, I had vifiled i„ the early part 
of the day; which commenced with an account of feven Coonds, (wells) 
over which, they fold, as many Deans pretide. Bathing in them they 
confidered as highly beneficial, for thereby they imagine they receive an 
ablution from Gn. Thefe wells are fimated in and about Rutlunpour; and 
from the fandhty attributed to them, the place has been called a Cojjy. 
They related to me a number of fables concerning demons, and giants, 
who formerly inhabited thefe hills; one of whom, in particular, they men¬ 
tioned by the name ol Gqi*aul Row Palwan, a great wtc filer, who 
lived in the reign of the Emperor Acs a a, and whofe name is Bill attached 
to a part of the hills on the north fide of Ruttunpour, Thry told me 
many extraordinary Rories of his exploits, and feats of flrength and agility; 
and added, that the Emperor Acs a a, hearing of his fame, had fent for 
him to Court, and that’his Msjdly had been vaflly gratified by his won¬ 
derful performances. 

The Pundits being about to take their leave; and as my departure 
next morning would probably prevent our meeting again; 1 thought the 
liberal and ready information they had given me, demanded fomc return; 
.and, after making them a fuitablc compenfation, I expreffed a wjfh, that 
if they knew of any inferiptions, or ancient legends, in or about Rultunpcur, 
they would favour me with copies of them. They departed, promifing 
■to comply with my wiJhes, fo fur as might lie in their power; and in the 
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evening they Fent me a paper on which were written fome lines in Llie 
Dconagur c ha raft or, but which proved to be nothing more than a tran- 
feript from the Mahabarat. 

Rut tun pour is undoubtedly a place of great antiquity ; and, could 
I have remained there a Fufiicicnt time to examine Us ruins, and to fearch 
for the ancient records of the place, it is probable I fhould have obtained 
fome ufcful information concerning it. 

■m- 

March i 8th, Having now re lied five days at Rutttinp&ur, our jour¬ 
ney was renewed, with frefh fpirits, through a champaign country, abun¬ 
dantly watered with little rivers, full of villages, and beautifully ornamented 
with groves and tanks. After the difficulties we had encountered, the 
change of fccnc was truly gratifying; and the Makratta government 
being well eftablifhed, and the country highly cultivated, we met with 
civil treatment, and abundance oFevery fpecics of grain. Thcfe were com¬ 
forts to which \vc had been fo long unaccuftomed, that the hardfhips we 
had fuffered in traverfmg the mountains and wilds of Corair , Kurgummah, 
and Maklin, were foon forgot. But as an account of each day's journey, 
through this fertile country, would be tedious and umnterciling in the de¬ 
tail, I need only mention, that we travelled too miles through it in little 
more than thirteen days, which brought us on the 31ft of March to Rye- 
pour, the next principal town in ChoLecfgur ; hut which, from its*popu¬ 
lation, and commerce, might juftly be ranked the Hr ft. I computed about 
3000 huts in it: there is alfo a large Hone Fort on the N. E. fide of the 
town, the walls of which arc decayed, but the ditch is deep and wide. 

The foil in this country is a rich black mould, but no where more than 
three feet in depth. Under this the folid rock appears, as was percepti¬ 
ble in all the bt:ds of the rivers, and in the fides of tanks and wells, 
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It produces large quantities of wheat, and vegetable oil ; fuch as the lint- 
feed, and Palimckrijbi, and various kinds of pulfe. Rice is not abtin, 
dant, it being only cultivated behind large reftTvotrs of water* collcfted 
in the rainy feafon,in lit nations where the declivity of the fur face is fuitabic; 
and through the dykes, or embankments of which, the water is occafion- 
ally let out to fupply tlie vegetation, when tlic Gill of rain from the at- 
mofpherc no longer favors it. 

Large quantities of grain are exported front Guttcrfgur all over the 
Nizam's dominions, and even to the Circars, when the fcarrity in thofc 
provinces requires it. From the latter Lhey import fait, w hich is retailed 
at fticb an extravagant price, that it is fomctirncs fold for its weight in 
filver. The villages are very numerous, but poor; and the country abounds 
in cattle, and broodmares of the tattoo ipecies. The population of Cho~ 
teefgur is not great, nor does die fyflem of government to which it is 
fubje£t at all tend to increafe it. 

Tme Subiik of Chatccjgur, with its dependencies, was at this time rented, 
by the Bcr&r government, to Ittul PUxdit, for a fpec Sic Ann, which 
was payable annually in Nngpour ; and, who in confideration of the rank 
of Su&adar, and his appointment, had likcwife paid a confiderable fum, 
Upon further inquiry as to the means by which the Subadar managed 
the country, I w'as inlormcd, that he farmed different portions uf it to his 
tenants, for a certain period, and for fpecific firms ; nearly upon the 
feme terms as the whole was rented to him. The revenue is colleGcd by 
Ins tenantry, which, in thole parts of the country where the government 
is well eftablifhed, gives them little trouble. The attention of the Sul/a~ 
dar is chiefly dire fled to levying tributes from the ZcmccmLens in the 
mountainous parts of the country j who being always refractory, and 
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never paying «ny thing until much time has been fpent in warfare, the 
rcfult is often precarious, and the tribute confequently trivial. I was next 
led to inquire what method was adopted by the tenantry in collecting the 
revenuefrom the peafants. They informed me that it invariably conGfled in 
taxing the ploughs, and was always delivered in the produce of the lands; 
as grain, oil, or cotton, according to the fpecies of cultivation for which 
the implements had been ufed. This confequently occafions a vaft ac¬ 
cumulation of the produce of the country to the tenant j and fome ex¬ 
pedient becomes immediately neccflkry to convert it into fpecie to enable 
him to pay his rent. 

The infecurity attending the traveller, in his property and perfort, 
throughout moft of die native governments of India ; and the privilege 
allowed to the Zcmctndars of taxing the merchants who pafs through their 
diftrlfts, is fo difeouraging to foreign traders, that they are rarely Teen, in 
the Mahratta territory, employed in any other line of traffick than that 
of bringing for fale a few horfes, elephants, camels, and {bawls. All other 
branches of’trade, both in exports and imports, are under,the immediate 
management of fubje&s to the empire; under whole p rot eft ion, like wife, 
a numerous clafs of people, called Brtnj&rics, carry on a continual traf¬ 
fick in grain, and every other nccdTary of life. By thefc, the iargdl 
armies are frequently fupplied ; but although much i nlan d commerce is 
carried on in this way, it derives very little encouragement from any re¬ 
gulations of the M&hraita government, as to the improvement of roads, 
or any thing to animate it; and k is chiefly upheld by the neceflUy they 
are under of converting the produce of the lands into fpecie; the Banja- 
Ties purebafing the grain at a moderate rate from the Zemeendars, and 
retailing it again inthofc parts of the country, where the poverty of the 
foil, or a temporary fcarcity, may offer a ready market. Accordingly we 
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find the Brhijaty perfevering through roads, wltich nothing but the moil 
indefatigable fpirit of indullry could induce him to attempt, and where 
the ftraiinefs of the paths and defiles, barely affords a paffage for himfelf 
and his bullocks. 

The Makrattas keep their peafantry in the moR abjecl Hate of depen- 
dance, by which means, they alledge, the Ryats are lefs liable to be 
turbulent or offenfive to the government. Coin is but fparingly circulated 
among them, and they derive their habitations, and fubfiflencc, from the 
labour of their own hands. Their troops, who are chiefly compos'd of 
emigrants, from the northern and weltern parts of Hindaojlatt, arc quar¬ 
tered upon the tenantry, who, in return for the accommodation and fubfif- 
tence they afford them, require their afll Ranee,. whenever it may be ne- 
ccflary, for col left ing the revenues. Such was the Hate of the country 
and government of Chatcefgur; the exports of which, in feafons of plenty t 
arc faid to employ 100,000 bullocks, and it is accordingly one of the moll 
productive provinces under the Bcrar Rajah, 

The only road from Cuttack to Nagpcur paffes through Rycpour: It 
is indeed the only track by which a communication is kept open between 
thofe two places ; but, it is frequently oblirufled by the Zcnuendars who 
pedfds the intervening fpacc of hilly country. 

At * u jth. A journey of feven days, during which die weather proved 
very pleafant, terminated this day on the fdutherri confines of Chotce/gur, 
We were here within view of the hills that extend from near the tea coal! 
of ihc Northern Circ&rs , to this part of the peninfula ; a fpace of about 
three degrees in latitude. Our march through this fine champaign coun¬ 
try had recruited the llrengdi of our cattle ; and I found my party yet 
able to endure much fatigue, and hard Service, fiiouldit be required,. L 
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had been abundantly regaled with fine water fowls, large flocks of orto¬ 
lans, and quails; and die large herds of cattle having furni filed us with 
milk, and ghee, in great abundance, which we obtained for the mo ft in. 
confidcrable prices, our departure from this charming country was re¬ 
gretted by the whole party ; and the recollection of the hard (hips we had 
already fullered in a hilly country, rendered the profpeft before us rather 
unwelcome. 

It was here that I firfl met the MaJianuddee, or Cuttack river, and crofv 
fed it to enter upon the thick woods of Cmkair , where the road immedi¬ 
ately dwindled into a narrow path, or defile, through thick bufhes and 
foreft trees. After eroding a low ridge of hills, we entered upon that 
tra& of country which is pofiefied by the ancient Raja As of Goandwannah* 
and is entirely inhabited by the Go&nd mountaineers. The village at which 
our march terminated this day,, confided only of five poor hots; and the 
Goands, amounting to about fifteen inhabitants, came out to gaze at us. They 
were totally diverted of alarm, and gave us to underrtand, through tho 
medium of a Jajf* v Hit karrak, that, but for the infiru&ions they had 
received front"then* chief, they would not have allowed us to enter up o# 
their territory, 

/iPRiL 51b. 1 his day a very ferious mis fortune befell me, in the Jofi 

of the only HtT^arrah who had ever before been in thefe wild and un¬ 
frequented tracts. He was the fame whom I have already mentioned as 
having vifiled the fources ol the t\arbud<Ia and Soane rivers ; at which 
time he was in the fervice of the Mahrattai. He had, three days before, 
been indifpofed with a complaint in his bowels, probably owing to the 
change of water, which had induced me to difpcnfe with his attendance, 
in order that lie might travel at his leifure, in company with another lick* 
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man, who ufualiy came to dm ground about an hour after the reft of the 
people. This day, however, they were both miffing, and on my inquir¬ 
ing into the eaufe, the Makratta lUrkarrah, whom Ittul Pundit had 
deputed with me from Ruttunpaur, replied, by conje&uring, that they 
had been robbed and nmrdered on the road by the Gvands; for, faid he, 
where are they to find refuge in this wild and inhofpitable country. 

Intelligence of my approach having been fent, by the Mahralta 
Aumil on the frontier of Chot&fgur, to the Conkair Rajah ; this evening 
a Vakttl came from him to congratulate me on my arrival in his territory, 
and to conduft me to his refidcnce. I was much pleafed at the courtefy 
of the Goand chiefs For the fpecimcn I had feen of his fubjefts {hewed 
that they were in general very favage, and by no means wanting in fpirit; 
and 1 foon found, that nothing but conciliating their good opinion, would 
enable me to travel among them, with any probability of fuccefs. We 
were, however, abundantly fupplied with grain in our progrefs through 
his country. 

April 6 th. We arrived at the town of Conkair, which is fimated 
between a high rocky hill and the fouth bank] of the Makanuddtc river. 
On the furamit of the hill the Rajah had built a fortrefs, and mounted 
two guns. We encamped in a mango grove on the north fide of the ri¬ 
ver, where, after taking a little refrefliment, l difpatched to the Raj ok , 
the letter which had been procured for me by It-tul Pundit from the 
ofB embajee. An anfwer was returned in about two hours, 
Hating that the Rajah would vifn me the enfuing morning; when I fhould 
be informed of every particular concerning my route to the country of 
tne late Vizia*kam.hauz£, and in the mean time he fent me a prefeni 
of five fowls, fome eggs, and a fmall pig. 


FROM ChUNARCIIUR, TO Ye R TK AGOODUM. 

M y Hirkarraks foon got intelligence that the Rajahs of ConAair and 
Bujlar, were at variance; and that the former had laid wafte and taken pof- 
ft (lion of the N. E. frontier of the Bujlar Rajah's country ; where, they 
informed me, the M&kanuddee rifes at a place called Schovwh, about feven 
cjs to the fouth of Conhair, This place is entirely furrounded by hills, 
but the ranges extending from the north, round to the eaft and fouth, ap¬ 
peared very lofty and ex ten five. The Bujlar frontier is only fix cojs did 
taut to the fouthward, and is entered upon through Tilly Gautty, a very 
rugged and ftcep paf$ over the hills. 

April 7th. This morning, about eight o’clock, was announced to 
me die approach of Saltm Sing, the Rajah of Conkair; ofwhofe intend¬ 
ed vifit having received previous notice, I had prepared every thing for 
his reception accordingly. After the falutation was over, I began an in¬ 
quiry into the nature of the country through which my journey was to 
be purfued to the Northern drears, The Rajah replied perfonally to a 
variety of quefttons, and I was furprifed to find him [peak the Hindoojlan- 
ny language with great fluency.. He gave me very explicit information, 
that my ncarcfl route would be by Dongah to Jugdulpour, the princi¬ 
pal town of Bujlar ; from thence to Cotipar, which is the boundary be¬ 
tween Bujlar and Jatpour; and thence to Jaepour through Kccrkoaly 
gaut, to the country of Vi z i a r a m R a u z e. He find that this road 10 the 
fea coafl was frequented only by the Brinjanes: but, even they had lately 
abandoned it, in confequcnce or the refradlory conduct of the Bujlar Ra¬ 
jah ; for, the neighbouring Goand Zanccndars, infitgated by the Malt- 
rallas, had plundered and deflroyed all the villages to a confide fable dif- 
tance upon it l ie then informed me of another route, taking a circuit 
to the call ward, by Srhozmh (the fource of the Mahanuddet) through 
Ryegur to Jaepours which die Bnrtjaries at that time frequented; and 
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by which the Bujlar Rajah*s territory would he ^voided. Both roads 
meet at Jaepour, die capital of the country bearing the fitmc name ; which 
town is faid to confift of about five hundred Qorca huts. The old town 
of Bujiar t I was informed* had been defcrLcd ; the inhabitants having re¬ 
moved to jfugdulpour ; under which a confidcrabk river runs called the 
fiiderowly ; the bed of which* at that place* is very rocky, and not forda¬ 
ble at any period of the year. A fulfil fort is fituated in a peninfula form¬ 
ed by the winding of the river, awl a deep ditch having been dug acrofc 
the narrow neck of land, it is confidcrcd a llrong flotation; but, in the 
rainy feafon, the river overflow’s its banks, and forms a very ex ten five 
lake on all tides. 

The road by Sekowah and Rytgur appearing the only practicable one, 
I had refolved, after taking an adequate fupply of provihons from Conkair, 
to commence upon it; But; on communicating my intention to Saum 
Sing, he endeavoured to ditfuade me from it; all edging, in the firfl place, 
that if I reached the Jaepour gaut, I (hould find it thui up, and occupied 
by a large body of troops belonging to the fon of the late Viz iar am 
Rauzk ; who would certainly oppofe me; and that my party was not 
only too weak to force a paffage, but even to preferve ourfelves from 
being plundered and cut off. Upon a Iking the reafon of his being there in 
a hoilile manner, he told me that Viziaram Rauze’s country had been 
taken from lum. by the Fnnghys j* that die Rajah, with a great many of 
Ins people, had died in defence oi it, (alluding to die a&ion near Padaabu^ 
•ram, in 179,4) and that he did not doubt, but Narrain Bauppoo, his 
fon, and the remainder of his adherents, would be glad of an opportunity 
of retaliating upon me, and my parly. It appeared indeed that Rajah 
Ram loch un of jfaepour, had, fubfequent to the death of Viz jar am 
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Ravze, afforded prqte&ion to his fon j having received him, and his ad¬ 
herents, with much cordiality ; and had united them with his own Forces, 
to enable him to refill the Englifh, and evade paying the tribute which 
had Formerly been paid to Viziaram Rauze. Saltm Sing added, that,, 
as I Ihould have to pals through the center of the Jacptmr country, if 1 
efcaped from one attempt that would be made to plunder me, I could 
neverthclefs not hope to penetrate through it; for Rajah Ramlochun! 
could at any time raufter 5000 men, the greater part of whom carried 
matchlocks j and others were provided with large crooked knives, and 
loug fpears ; whofe cufloni is to creep on the ground under cover of the 
bufhes, until within reach of their enemy, when they throw their fpears, 
with great dexterity and effcfl. He next reprefented to me that the 
Rvjlax Rajah Dorr yar Deo, and his fon Peerkissen Deo, were very 
treacherous and powerful; having poffcftion of a great extent of country, 
divided into forty-eight Purgunnaks. That Dor ft ¥ a it Deo, at the time 
of the deceafe of his father, had three brothers, on two of whom he had 
feized, and having put out their eyes, he ft ill kept them in confinement; 
but the third had made his efcape to Nagpour. Many ails of the moll 
horrid treachery, which he had been guilty of towards his own people, 
were then detailed to me; and his only remaining relative, who had been 
fubfervient to his views, having lately been plundered by him, had fled to 
avoid more dreadful confequences. That Dorr yah Deo had removed 
his relidence from Jagdulpour to a neighbouring hill fort, about five cofs 
difUnt, called Ktvfloor ; on which he had fecured him felf again ft the Mali- 
ratios ; and paid them no more tribute than he felt himfelf inclined to ; 
on which account they plundered his country, and encouraged all the Z$- 
meendars in the n b 0 u rh ood of J 3 uflar, to do the fame; and to wreft from 
him as much oi 1 . territory as they could. Saum Sing next fluted to 
me, that, under fuch circumtlanccs, I could not expert that Dos a* 
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Deo would pay much attention to my Mahratta Purwannah ,• and he was 
convinced, that if he did not attack me openly, he would do it underhand, 
by means of the Jatpour Rajah, He concluded by telling me, that he 
had been induced to give me this information, to difluade me from pro- 
cecding to Vi2JANAgAum, by Bujlar and Jut pour ; to the end that no 
reproach might come upon him ; for in cafe any misfortune Ihould befal 
me, the Mahrattas would undoubtedly tax him with duplicity, in not 
having given me information of the danger before me; and that as I was 
recommended to his care, by his adopted mother the Ranvy of the late 
B e mb a j ee, lie felt himfelf doubly inclined to prevent any harm happen¬ 
ing to me ; but, iff was determined upon taking that route, I mufl take 
the confequcnces upon myfelf; for, after the rep re fen tat ion he had made 
of the difficulty and danger of attempting it, he Ihould confidcr himfelf as 

rid of all refponfibility, and would make the fame known to the Mahratta 
government. 

The information of the Goand chief was delivered with fo much cam. 
dour, and fo very explicitly, that I could not harbour a doubt as to its ve¬ 
racity 5 and I found it afterwards fully verified, on my arrival in the dreary 

I was nestled to inquire; that, fuppofing the country was fettled, and 
the Bujlar and Jacpour Rajahs not unfriendly to travellers, if the track 
through it would be of a convenient nature for loaded cattle, Saum 
Sixc replied, that the road through thole countries con filed of one con¬ 
tinual alcent and defeent, through the thickcfl ford Is, and mountainous 
paths , and in fomc places over the fides of the molt craggy precipices } 
that the v hole of the Bijlar country was almoft a wilderncfs ; being, in a 
few places onl), thinly inhabited by the wild Goands, who are in a Hate 
of nature , and that in fome parts 1 Ihould find no water but at very long 
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difiances; and in reality no fupplies of grain* until I fhould arrive upon 
the frontier of V 121 Aram Rauze's country. 

Such unfavorable reports of the fiate of the countries before me, damp, 
ed at once the hopes I had entertained of fulfilling with entire fuccefs the 
object of my deputation ; and I experienced the mofi vexatious dtfap- 
pointment at fitch a check being thrown in the way of my progrefs. I was 
indeed at a lofs which way lo direEl my courfe through this labyrinth of 
mountains and wildcrnefs; but, upon afktngSAUM Sing which would be 
the mofi eligible road lo the fea coaft, he replied without hefi tat ion, that 
the only practicable road would be from Conkair , through the hills and 
jungles to Byragur, a dill an ce of about forty cvfs to the weflward; 
where I fhould fall in with a high road leading to the Deccan , through the 
middle of Chanda* a fine champaign country. As my original intention 
of proceeding in a foutlierly direction had been fruflrated, and the track 
pointed out to me, through Chanda* would Hill furnifh many defirable 
acquifitions in geographical knowledge; I refolved to adopt it, or rather 
I knew of no other to purfue. 

The Rajah, who was now about to take his leave, perceiving a fheet of 
white paper upon the table, which attracted his curiofity, it was handed 
to him; when he admned it exceedingly ; and made a requeft that, if I 
had any to fpare, 1 would give him fame j which 1 promiled accordingly, 
and here our conference ended. 

When Rajah Saum Sing, with his retinue, had departed, I Tent an 
intelligent man to him to take an account of all the roads leading from this 
place to the fea coafi; and particularly of that which he had advifed me to 
purfue. As the Mahtatta Hirkarrah , who had accompanied me from 
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Ruttunpowr, was here to leave roe, it becam e neceffary that we Ihouid 
have fome other man who could interpret between us and the Goands 
who were to be our guides. I fent therefore a rcquell to the Rajah, foli- 
citing that fuch a perfon might accompany us to bis frontier ; and like- 
wife, that he would give me letters recommending me to the attention of 
the other Goand Zemcendars between Covkair and Byragur. As an in¬ 
ducement to him to comply, I took this opportunity of fending him, ac¬ 
cording to my promife, a quire of gilt writing paper, and Tome coloured 
China paper, In the evening my meffenger returned with an account, 
that the Rajah had been delighted with the little prefent I had made him ; 
and had in a very fatisfaftory manner complied with my re quell. 

About Teven o’clock in the evening, the Rajah's Dewan^ who I under- 
flood Avas the only man in the town that could read or write, came and 
prefented me with a fmall piece of paper, addreffed to the Goand chief 
whofe territory is fituated between Conkair and Byragur, It was written 
in the Mahratia char after, and, on procuring a tranQation, I found it was 
addreffed to the Rajah of Pannmaar, and contained merely information of 
who I was, and where I was going, in order that he might not be alarmed 
at my approach; nor impede me in my progrefs through his country* 
The Dcwan then delivered us (bme Goands , as guides, and departed. 

April 8th. This morning we experienced much trouble in detaining 
any ol our guides; fome of whom had, after repeated druggies, broke 
loofc and ran off. Our route led through thick forefis and defiles among 
t ic hills, which continued during this and the enftiing day, until we reach¬ 
ed Roijlagur, a large Goand village fituated at the foot of a high hill. It 
was here I full obferved the dreams running to the weftward, and that 
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the country is drained into the Godivery ; having hitherto perceived the 
little rivers and nuliahs running ca ft ward, and falling into the Mahanuddec. 
From Conkair to this place (a diflance of about forty miles) not a tingle 
habitation had occurred, which could with propriety be denominated a 
hamlet, I had indeed obferved a hut or two, here and there, with fmall 
fpots o Hand Tome what cleared, where the Goands had cut down the trees 
to within three feet of the ground, and having interwoven the branches, 
fo as to fence their plantations againfl the attacks of wild beafts, had re* 
moved the intervening grafs and creepers, to make room for the cultiva¬ 
tion of a little maize, or Indian com. 

Apr il 10th, This morning, as the party was moving off, the Goands 
who had been brought out of the village by the Rajah's people to ferve 
as guides, were no fooner delivered to us, than they began to make very 
defperate attempts to get away ; in moft of which they fiicceeded. The 
Rajah’s men alledged, that it was from fear, but to me it appeared to pro¬ 
ceed from knavery, and an inclination to quarrel; for, when we had moved 
on a little way, a large body of Goands , armed with fpears, furrounded a 
loaded bullock that was coming off the ground a little later than the red ; 
and, if I had not fent back a party to the affsftance of the people in charge 
of it, there appeared to be little doubt but they would have carried it off, 
A man, alfa, who had dropped fome part of his property, and had return¬ 
ed the day before to look for it, was no more heard of; which convinced 
me that he had been cut off by thefe wild favages, who appear not to be 
wanting m inclination to fight, when plunder is in view, and who ufually 
add murder to their depredations, 

April 12th, We reached the Conkair j Rajah's frontier, and I had 
Scarcely gone beyond it, when intelligence tvas brought me of a large body 
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of men being perceived polled in the jungle on our left flank. On reeon- 
nattering them, I found that they had taken pofleflion of a defile, through 
'which the road led; that many of them had matchlocks, with their matches 
ready lighted, and the reft were armed with fpears, bows, and arrows. 
Findinsj us aware of them, they did not advance; but a man on horfeback 
came forward, and laid he was deputed by the Rajah of Pannamr to af- 
certain who wc were; but, on my flic wing him the Ccn&air Rajahs pa¬ 
per, he returned to his party, who made way for us to pafs them, and 
proceeding we Toon reached Fannawar. Here I perceived the Rajah, 
feated on a rifing ground, gazing at us; and immediately Cent the Mah~ 
ratio, pafs for his infpe&fon, to which although he fhewed feme refpcfl, 
he would not afford us grain, nor provilions of any kind; and in the moft 
fullen manner rejefted all communication whatever. It was not until our 
lit mo ft. entreaties had been made, that we could get guides from him ; in 
which at length fucceeding, I departed with much faiisfa&ion from the in- 
hofpitablc manlion of this Gaand chief. 

The Buflar frontier is about ten cofs diftant from this place j the 
afpeft of the country in that di reft ion is very mountainous, and all accounts 
corroborated the Conkair Rajah's defeription of it, as being a wildernefs, 
and almoft defolate. Our road led from one paffage through the hills to 
another, fo that the view could nowhere be extenlive. Thefe are doubt- 
lefs the ranges of hills, which, continuing along the call fide of Berar, con¬ 
ned the mountains of Oi&ercunttu:, and Mundtila, with thofe of Tdinga- 
na and Buflar ; and extend to the fea coaft in the Northern drears. 

A march of fifty miles more, in three days, brought us to Malliwtr, 
the reiidenee of another Goand chief. The road was much more difficult, 
and the country one continued wildernefs, A confiderable declivity, he- 
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tween the mountains, feparates the territory of the Rajak of Pannawary 
from that of Matfitocr. I had frequently obferved the Goands gather a 
fmall red plumb from the jungles, and eat it; and this day a fepoy who 
had followed their example, prerented me fotne upon a leaf, which on eating 
I found to be a very pleafant fubacid fruit, I afterwards met with abun¬ 
dance of this berry throughout Chinch,, and was careful to preferve the 
flones, Tome of which I planted in the Circars, and brought the remainder 
to Bengal, 

Dooroog Sji aw, the Rajah of Mallmcr , fupplied us with a little rice, 
but until I had Tent the Mahraila pafs for his infpeftion on the following 
day, and demanded guides, he Teemed to concern himfelfbut little about 
us. The man whom I had deputed upon this fcrvicc returned to inform 
me, that on his prefenting the Partoannah, the Goand chief had thrown it 
down and fptt upon it - and when lie remonflrated with him on this 
difrdpc£itfi:l conduft towards the Rajah of Berar t he replied that he 
was not in Nagpmr, and that he apprehertded nothing from him. 
Of this unaccountable conduQ, I took little notice at the time; but 
ordered my people to prepare for marching. Dooroog Shaw, 
perceiving our meafures, came ^towards our encampment with a large 
retinue ; when every thing being ready to move off the ground, 1 Tent 
my Moanjhce to him, efcorted by a naick and fix fepoys, with di- 
reel ions to fhew him the pafs once more, and to caution him again!! any 
difreTpcfl to it; for, notwjthflanding the Rajah was abfent from his capital, 
I fltould, on my arrival at Byragur, lofe no time in tranTmitting an ac¬ 
count of the infuh to the Mahratta officers who were in charge of the go- 
He Teemed to be liar tied at the fight of the fepoys , and, as 
foon as the rnelligc was delivered to him, he font to requeft a conference 
with me, to which 1 alien ted, A man called his Dezoan, who fpoke a little 
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bad Kindt vet, Was the interpreter between us. The retult of our inter* 
view was, that Door oog Shaw wanted a prefent from me: I told him his 
inhofpitable treatment did not merit it, and that I Ehould give him none : 
At this he appeared much offended; but finding that his importunities 
availed him nothing, he ordered three of his Gcands to attend us as guides, 
with whom we immediately departed, leaving him no time to waver, or to 
countermand his orders. 

Having difmounted from my horfe in the courfe of this march, to 
talte the bearings of fome remarkable hills, a man, and a lad about ten 
years old, whofe Faces I knew not, fell pro fir ate at my feet. Upon inquir 
ing into the caufe of it, I was informed they belonged to a tribe oF 
doo mendicants, known by the name of Goo/atgns. The man firft railing 
his head and hands, in the mod FuppUcatlng pofturc, requeued that I 
would hear him. Surprize at this uncommon circum fiance arrelied my 
attention, and he began to recite his tale. He faid, that he, in company 
with many other Goofaigns, had Fet out from the place of their refidence 
Mirzapour, (a town well known on the banks oF the Ganges) and that 
after having travelled through the Englilh territory to Cuttack , and made 
the pilgrimage of Juggernaut, they had refolved to make all the pil¬ 
grimages in the fouthern parts of the Pcninfula ; But wifhing firft to vifit 
the fource of the Maftanuddtt, and principal places of fanciity upon the 
upper parts of die Gunga Godavcry, they had taken their route along the 
banks of the former. Having travelled unmolefied for fome time, and 
fubfilled, in fome places, on the alms of the Hindoos, wherever they found 
them, they had at length fallen in with the hills and juftgUs inhabited only 
by the Goands, who had plundered them, and murdered many of their 
companions ; of whofe bodies they had made offerings to their God ; and 
that the two pitiful objc&s before me, were an in fiance of uncommon 
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good fortune in efcaping from the cruelty of thefe favages. 1 defired the 
man and boy to raife themfeives up, when they folicited my proteCUon, 
and perm iffi on to follow among my party ; all edging, that but for my tak- 
ing compafCon on their fituation, and feeding than, they muff undoubtedly 
peri fit. The fir ft requeft l readily granted, but, as to the fecond, I told 
him that I had been only enabled to travel in thefe wilds, with fo many 
people, by the moll provident precaution j and by making every man 
carry his food for a certain number of days, until frefli fupplies of grain 
could be procured : That it would not be juft in me to deprive any man 
of his daily allowance, to give to them but, as there were many Hindoos 
among my people, they might prevail on feme of them to part with a lit¬ 
tle of their grain for immediate fubfiftence, and that in three days more 
we fhould arrive at Byragur, where their wants would be more effectually 
relieved. 

The conference being ended, I refumed my journey for the day, and 
was no more importuned by the Goofaigns; but I obferved them after¬ 
wards among the jepoys , and received many grateful acknowledgements 
from them for ihe protection I- had afforded them. I Found alfo on in¬ 
quiry that the Hmdoofepoyf liatl Fed them. 

April 17th, Our journey was continued, without any remarkable 
occurrence, through the hills and jungles, to within nine miles of Byra - 
gur t where we arrived this day. This place was formerly annexed to 
Ckand^ and the country hill bears that name, though they are now fepa- 
rate Subahdaries. Bishux Pundit was at tins time Sttkihdjr of Byragur, 
and had rented the country for a fpecific period by con trad. The go¬ 
vernment was much of the fame nature as that I had met with in Ch&Utf- 
gur. Byragur is considered by the Mahrattas as a large town, and may 
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confill of about three hundred tiled and thatched houfes. It has a Hone fort 
on the N. W. fide, clofe under the eaft face of which runs the Kobragter, 
which winds round the S. W. fide of the town, and being joined by ano¬ 
ther fmal 1 river, takes a north*wcftcrly courfe, -and falls into the Wainy, 
or Baun Gunga. t 

Byrag ur. appeared to be a place of feme traffic: I found here large 
bodies of Brinjarics from all parts of ChoLctJgur, and Tome from the Ctr* 
cars. The trade Teemed to confill chiefly of cotton, which is brought 
from the N. W. parts of Bcrar and Choteejgur. This is taken up by 
traders from the Ci rears, who, in exchange for it, give fait, beetle, and 
coco nuts: and I underilood that from this cotton the mofl beautiful 
cloths in the nor then Ctr cars are manufactured. 

The long marches we had made through the hills and jungles , from 
Conkair, having haralfed us a good deal, 1 refotved to reli a day at this 
place as well with a view to gain information of ihe country before us, 
as to recover from our fatigues. I found the Conkair Rajah's information 
concerning the Bu/lar country, and that at this place 1 fhould fall in with 
a high road leading from Nagpour to Ms/ulipdtam, very accurate. The 
M&hratta government being alfo well dlabldhcd at Byragur, the great- 
efl attention was paid to my pafs, and 11 eccived every civility and atten¬ 
tion in confequcncc of it. 

Aprii, 18th. In the evening Bisiiuk Pundit paid me a vifit, and 
detailed to me a route leading from Byragur, through the city of Chanda, 
to Rajamandry , in length about two hundred co/s, or nearly four hundred 
miles . But the difference of latitude, in a meridional dire 61 ion between the 
t.vo places, not exceeding two hundred geographical miles, that route ap¬ 
peared rather circuitous j and my intelligence from oilier quarters fqon 
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convinced me, that by going to Chanda l fhould confiderably increafe the 
welling I had already made from Conkair. As the authority of the Mdh- 
ratio government extended Come difiance to the eaflward of Chanda, X 
thought I might fafely venture to take a foutherly courfc for five or fix 
marches,' when drawing nearer to that part of the Nizam’s territory which 
I was to pafs through, I fhould probably obtain authentic information 
concerning the flate of it. 

Th e general alarm that feemed to have pervaded the whole of the 
Betar Rajah's fubjefls, throughout C/iznda. in coufequence of die Mah- 
ratio, war with the Nizam; and the armies being upon the point of com¬ 
ing to battle ; a multitude of apprehenfions had been excited, and various 
reports were already circulated as to the iffue ol' it. Immenfe quantities 
of grain had been lent from Chanda to fupply Lhe MakraUa army ; and I 
found it was increafed in price near 200 per cent, dearer ihaa it had been 
in Chotet/guti rice being fold here at Gxteen Jeers for a rupee. 

Nagpocr is not more than (event y miles from Byragur in a north- 
wcfieriy tlireQion. I might now be faid to be verging upon the Deccan , ; 
and the change of climate, on entering the plain country, had become 
very perceptible; for the rights, which in the Goand hills had been very 
chill, were now become hot. The foil in Chanda appears Tandy j and the 
produce is chiefly rice, with fmall quantities of pulfe and fugar-cane. Nu- 
liierous herds of the fine® goats, and {beep, arc bred in this part of the 
Country. 

April 19 th, I moved from Byrsgur about fixteen miles to Pur la : 
anti proceeded through the eaftern fide of Chanda fkirting round the 
Goand hills and jungles which lay to the left of my route, I was inform¬ 
ed, that this hilly trad is partly fubjeft to the Mohratlas ; but, at the. 
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di (lance of twenty cofs the country belongs to the Rvjiar Rajah, who is 
independent j and the inhabitants fo wild, that it is never frequented by 
tr avellers ; and I was told of more in dances of Fakecrs having been mur¬ 
dered in attempting to penetrate through it. 

* 4 

April 20th, We arrived at C/icrolygur, a large and well peopled vil¬ 
lage j from which place, I under flood, the city of Chanda is only thirty ccfi 
did ant. Three marches more through a country tolerably open, brought 
us to Kunfery, which is under the Subathdary of Chanda, 

April 24th. We reached Tohdy, a village near the $. E. frontier of 
the Chanda Purgunnah ; and eroded this day the Wainy, or Baungunga 
river, which, riling in the hills of ChoUefgur , receives all the little dreams 
that have their Sources on the S. W. fide of the hills that divide the cham¬ 
paign country of Chotecjgur from Rerar. We had obfervetl for the la ft 
two days many numerous docks of Ill cep and goats in the villages. The 
foil was very Tandy ‘ and the white ants fo numerous, that they ate the 
people’s deaths while they flept, and fearcely left them or me a pair of 
Ihoes. 

Af ril 251I1. Our march terminated at the little village of Cota La, I 
had now proceeded fo far in a fo utterly di rc £tton, as nearly to reach 
the Chanda frontier; and I was informed that only one final! Pur- 
gunnah, belonging to the Berar Rajah, intervened between this place 
and the Nizam's territory ; through which a high road leads into the El- 
lore drear. 

The hoftititics which at this time exiflcd between the Nizam and the 
Mahratia Empire, fuggdlcd to me the neceffiry of proceeding with cau¬ 
tion, in pafling the frontier of their refpeaivc countries; for, having no 
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paf*, nor public papers to produce to the Nizam's officers, it was very 
uncertain in what manner they might receive me; or whether they would 
not reft ft my entering the territory of their fovereign. The Pttrgtm riah 
I fhould firfl enter upon, fubjeft to the Nizam, was Chinnoor; the capi¬ 
tal town of which, bearing the fame name, is fuuated on the north bank 
of the river Godavery. I was informed that this was the only inhabited 
place in the whole didrift ; for, the Zemeendar who rented Lhe country, 
having rebelled about feven years before, the Nizam had fent a large body 
of troops to fubduc him ; but, not being able to get pofleffion of his pef¬ 
fort, had laid wafte the country, and had encouraged his vaffals to pillage 
it likewiTe. This warfare had continued about four years, when the rc- 
fraftory Zcrnetnddr was at length betrayed by his own adherents, and mur¬ 
dered ; after which all his ft rung-holds were reduced. But the calamity 
oceaborted by this feenc* of rapine, and murder, fell heavieft upon the 
pea hint ry, who had all fled, and fought refuge in the neighbouring di drifts-, 
and, for the lad three years, there had not been an inhabitant in the whole 
dill rift, excepting a few matchlock men in the fort of Chinnoor. 

As my route would not lay within thirty miles of Chinnoor, I had no¬ 
thing m apprehend from that quarter x and the reft of the country 
being dcfolate, there was no body to obilruft me until 1 fliould have crof- 
fed the Godnvery, and proceeded about forty cofs along the fouth bank of 
that river; which would bring me upon the Rajah of Paloonjhah's frontier. 

Ash ruff Row, the Rajah of Patoonjkah, had likewife refilled the 
Nizam's government for many years ■, and at this time he barely acknow¬ 
ledged allegiance to him. Upon inquiring into his hiflory, charafter, and 
in what manner travellers who paiTed through his country were treated, 
l was informed, that the old Rajah had left two fons, the el deft of whom* 
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who was only nineteen years 6f age* at the lime of his Cither’s deceafe, 
had fuccecded him. That his territory con filled of two Purgunnahs from 
the Cummun Zemeendary, viz. P&iwmfmh, and Sitn&crglurty. He is a 
Munjfubdar ot the Empire, and holds die country as a Jtighter, on confu 
deration of his maintaining $ certain body of troops for the fervice of his 
fovereign. When the Nizam's government was effective in Pafoonjhah, 
all the roads were much frequented; but fince the Rajah had been refrac¬ 
tory, the roads were flint up ; and fcveral horfe merchants who bad at¬ 
tempted to pafs through the country, of late years, had been either rob¬ 
bed of their horfes, or the Rajah had taken them for much lets than their 
real value. The only travellers who frequented this road at prefent, were 
the Br injuries; and they were only permitted to pafc on condition of pay¬ 
ing certain duties ; but even this the Rajah would not have allowed, but 
from an apprchenfion that iixcMakrattas might encourage the wMGo&nds, 
who live in the hills on the north fide of the Godamy , to plunder his 
country; as indeed they had formerly done-, when the rapine and murder 
committed by them, had fo much diilrdfed the Tillinghy inhabitants, 
that they flood in the grealeft dread of thofe favages ever fince. 

From there unfavorable accounts of the Paloonfhak Rajah, I had little 
reafon to cxpe£l that I fliould get through his country without trouble; 
which induced me to (firefl my attention ferionfly to the Goand hills and 
jangles, with a view todjfcover, ifpofliblc, fome track through them in¬ 
to the Company's territory near the fea coafL 

A p r u. 26th, Aft er fkirting along the call fide of the Senpour Pttr* 
gunnah, I arrived near the town of Beejoor, within four cqfs of the hills 
an [ jungles that are inhabited only by the Goands. My information con¬ 
cerning die Nizam's country being at this place fully confirmed, I refolvcd 
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to avoid it if poffible. I under flood that there was no regular road 
through the hilly country to the fea coaft, but that the Brinjaries fome- 
times penetrate through it, and that they Frequently go into the hills, with 
fugar, and fait, to barter with the Goands for the produce of their jungles. 
The difference of latitude between Elfore and this place, being little more 
than two degrees, convinced me that the difiance in a direfl line could not 
be great. The route through Ckinnoor, and Paloonjhak , I knew to be 
very circuitous, which was another reafun for my wifhing to avoid it: 
I therefore purfued every inquiry as to the difpofition of the Gaand chiefs 
who poffefs thofe immenfe ranges of mountains ; with a view to attempt 
a pafliage through them. 

The diftri£ls adjoining to the eaflern parts of the Mahratta territory, 
were at this time under Inkut Row, a Goctnd chief, who had formerly 
been the principal Rajah in the fouthern parts of Goandwannah ; and 
who held them as a Jagheer from the Berar government, I was told, 
that fomc attention! would be paid to my pafs throughout his territory, 
which extended a confiderable way into the hills : That, upon leaving his 
frontier, 1 fhould enter the country of the Bujlar Rajah. And, having a 
recommendatory letter to that chief, I concluded that his fubje&s would 
not materially impede my journey. As thediflance in adiretl line, from 
Biejoor to the fea coafl, could not exceed one hundred and fifty miles, I 
had every reafon to expefl, that, on leaving Inkut Row’s frontier, I 
fhould be enabled to reach the Company's territory in five or fix long 
marches. I had refolvcd, moreover, to keep in referve provifions for 
twelve days confumption, that in the event of accidents or delays, in a 
wild country, and difficult road, we might not be diflrcffed on this head; 
and fhould require nothing from the Goands, but to direft us in the track 
we were to follow. I entertained but little doubt of meeting Brifi/n- 
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Ties, who, fora handfome gratuity, might be induced to afP ft us, and 
poflibly to conduct me through the Ruflar territory ; in, which cofe I fhould 
be totally independant of the Goauds ; not conceiving that they would 
ever op pole me in open force. 

April 27th. With this plan in view, I entered upon Ink or Row’s 
territory, and after crolfing the Bnungunga river, encamped near the 
Tillage of Dcwilmuny, which is fimated on its caflern bank. This was 
the moll confiderable Go/md hamlet I had teen, and might con fill of about 
fifty huts. An extenfive Tpot of ground was cleared and cultivated around 
it; and beyond the village fomc lofty ranges of hills appeared to rife. 
The river is here a confiderable flream, being augmented by the 
junction of the Wurda and I Yainy Gunga, about three cofs to the north- 
well ward of this place. 

The ufual relidence of Inkut Row is at Arpilly, about ten co/s dif- 
tant from Dcwilmurry in a N. E, dire&ion among the hills. He is a 
Jur doer of five hundred horfe in the Mahraita fervice, and was at this time 
abfent in command of an expedition againfl the di drifts of Edilabad and 
Nccrmnt, belonging to tlie Nizam: Thefe are feparated from Chanda on* 
ly by a range of hills; the pafles through which had been already fecurcd, 
to prevent fup plies of grain being carried into the enemy’s country. 

The Gomds had been fo much alarmed on 04r approach, that they all 
fled out of the village ; excepting two or three men who had been con¬ 
verted to the A.(uhommcdiin faith; and who no (boner perceived that we 
were travellers, than their fears fubfided, and after fainting us with the 
falam alcicuM i they returned to take peaceable pofTefEoii of their dwellings. 
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Wa procured here as much rice as we required, and the Goa rafr having 
given us forage for our cattle gratis, and readily- provided us with'guides for 
the enfuing day, 1 looked upon this as an aufpicious omen, to my parting 
through their hills and wilds without moleltatton. I made fome inquiry 
into the nature of the track before us; but, not being able to tindeHfand 
their jargon, the rcRilt was little fatisfa&ory. Their hofpitable behavil 
our however encouraged me to proceed,’ 

April 28th, We marched about fourteen miles, the road'leading 
through a thick forefl, in a narrow valley, to the village oF Rajaraat, where, 
foon after our arrival, feveral Gomuls who were intoxicated came out of 
their huts, making a great uproar. We encamped at a fmall tank, a^o'it 
half a mile from the village, leaving the favages to enjoy their inebria¬ 
tion, Tire guides, who had conduced us from Dtwilmwrry, went into 
the village, and brought us two men, one of whom fpoke Tellingly* 
The other, I was told, was a relation of In rut Row’s, and a man of 
fome confequence; which indeed from his appearance 1 fhould not have 
difeovered; for, excepting a fmall cloth round his waift, he was perfe&ly 
naked. A little courtefy foon induced him to fupply us with fome dry 
grain, fuch as Rsggy, and Indian corn ; and as far as I could underhand, 
he feigned to regret, that his country afforded nothing more acceptable to 
us. I made the Goand chief a trifling prefent, with which he appeared to 
be well plcafed, and fhewed an inclination to be much more communi¬ 
cative. This led me to queftion him concerning the Ruflar Goands ; 
when he informed me, that at a very fliort difiance, I fhould find 
them quite wild; and that even his appearance among them, with a 
white cloth on, was fufficient to alarm them; for they were all 
naked, both men and women. He faid, that in the direction I was 
fcping? f fhould on the enfuing day enter the territory of another 
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Co and chief, who was nephew to Inkut Row, and who, in con- 
fequence of my Mahratta pafs, would treat me with attention. Beyond 
this, I fiiould fall in with a confidcrablc river called the Indcrowty, and, 
after eroding it, {hould enter upon the Bujlar Rajah's territory of Bho* 
paulputtun ; where the people are very wild. This intelligence was very 
pleafing to me, for, not having met with any rice this day, I began to 
apprehend that I had been neglectful in not taking a larger fupply from 
Dcwilmurry, and now determined to avail ntyfelf of the firfl opportunity 
that might occur, to lay in as much as we could carry. 

As I expetied to meet with Brinjaries on my way to the Indcrowty 
rivatj I had determined to wait there until I ft on Id have laid in more 
grain, and procured guides who might be depended upon, for conducing 
us through the mountainous wildernefs between it and the Company’s ter¬ 
ritory. The Go&nd chief readily furni filed guides from this place ; but 
requefted that I would releafe them, on their being relieved by other 
guides, at the village of Cowlapour, which I ftould meet with about two 
cojs from R&jaram. This I faithfully promifed to comply with. 

April 29th. We proceeded towards the Indcrowty, and found fome 
Goands ready Rationed at Cowlapour to relieve our guides. Perceiving 
Jikewife fome Brinjaries in the village, I flopped to inquire of them how 
far diftant the Indcrowty river was } and if they thought I could reach it 
that day. They replied in the negative, and advifed me to halt at the 
Tillage of Charrah , and to proceed to the river on the enfuing day, where 
‘3 ftould find fome of their tribe encamped. 

# 

With this fchcroe in view I went on, and, the guides having been re, 
iieved, we.moved on brilkly,—The path now became fo Bight, as to be 
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barely perceptible, and the jungle almoft impenetrable. The hills clofed 
on both Tides of us, and I had nothing but a profpc£l of the moll impene¬ 
trable and mountainous wilds before me. Our guides frequently gave us 
the flip, and we immediately loft them in the woods; fo that it was^with 
difficulty we reached the village of Charrah. It was evident that the in¬ 
habitants we now met with* were more uncivilized than thofe we had I’een 
on our firft entering the Goand territory. The only two guides who had 
remained with us, delivered over their charge to the people of Charrah ; 

however refilled to receive it ; and fhortly after, men, women, and 
children, in a body, deferted the village, and fled into the hills, and adja¬ 
cent wilds, I was at a lofs to account for their hidden departure; for, 
although fome Tymptoms of difiatisfa&ion, or fear, had appeared in them 
countenances, on our firft arrival, they could have no caufc for fuch an 
abrupt proceeding. Our wants at this time were but few, and in reality, 
con filled only in the neceflity we were under of having guides, to conduct 
us through this labyrinth of wildemefs; but how to procure one appear¬ 
ed an infurmountable difficulty, until chance threw two Brinjaries in our 
way, whom I prevailed onto remain with us, and accompany us lq the next 
village on the enfuing day» 

April 30th. Having refolved this day to crofs the Inderemty; and. If 
poftible, to reach Bhpmlbuttun, we commenced our march early, 1 he 
BrinjaricSt who had not been detained without reluctance, and evident 
marks of fear, now fup plicated earneftly to be released, I alTured Lb cm 
that I would do fo, as foon as a guide could be procured from the village 
of yafthi which was laid to be only three Cpfs ddiant, upon which they 
appeared to be fomewhat pacified. I travelled on as ufuai a little in front ; 
but we had not proceeded far,, when one of the Brinjaries informed us# 
that if the whole party appeared at once, the inhabitants of the village 

would be alarmed, and would certainly defert their habitations; by which; 
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our hopes of getting a guide would be fru ft rated; That, to prevent this, 
he would go on in front, with only one man meanly dad, while the reft 
of the party fiiould remain a little behind. With this fcherne in view, the 
Brinjary proceeded, but had fcarcely gone a hundred yards from a 
little Hill dofe on our left, when he perceived a confiderabtc body of men 
lying in a nulla, which run clofe under the end of the hill; and, upon 
our advancing, a difeharge of about thirty or forty matchlocks, and many 
arrows, was fired upon us. This made us halt; and having only two 
jtpoys with me at the time, three or four Fervants, and the lafear with 
my perambulator, I refolved to fall back to my party. Upon our retiring, 
the Goands advanced rapidly from the nulla and jungle ; and a party of 
them made their appearance on the top of the hill. At this inftant, fortu¬ 
nately, I was joined by a naick and four fepoys of my advance, and immedi¬ 
ately Formed them, priming and loading in a little fpace of open ground on 
our right. As foon as the fepoys liad loaded, I would fain have parley¬ 
ed with the favages before firing ; but all my endeavours towards it were 
ineffcflual - and as they continued to rufh with impetuofity towards us, 
with their matches lighted, and arrows fixed in their bowsj they received 
the fire of my party at the diftance of about twenty yards ; when four or 
five of them inftantly dropped. This gave them an immediate check) 
and they ran off, hallooing and Ihouting, into the woods; carrying off 
their killed and wounded, all but one body ; and leaving fome of their 
arms, which fell into our poffedion. The reft of my people having by 
this time joined me, 1 directed a party of a naick and io\it fepoys to drive 
them from the hill *, this they foon effeaed ; after which, difpofing of the 
final! foTce 1 had with me, in fuch a manner as it might afi to moft ad van* 

tage jf again attacked, wc moved forward with the hope of reaching 
Bhopaulpultun that night. 
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W&THIWO- worthy of remark occurred until wfi came to the Itidttovjty 
river; where, not being able to find a ford, we were ncceflkated toen~ 
cam.) on its bank. I was the more vexed at this d i fop point me nt, as it 
prevented our leaving the territory of the Goand chief, whofe fubjcels had 
treated us with fuch inhoreality. The village of Jafely which we had 
pafled, appeared to be defer ted ; and upon looking into the country 
around me, I could only perceive about ten huts, which were likewife 
dcfolate. As the day clofed, I difeovered, with my telefcopc, three or 
four men with matchlocks, who feemed to be obrerving us from behind 
a rock on the oppose fide of the river. They hallooed to us in a lan* 
guage which we could not underfland ; but the Brinjuries informed us, 
that they faid we (hould not be allowed to pafs the river, until they had 
received orders to that effcfl from Bhopauljmtiu,Ji t To this I replied, 
tliat wc had a pafs from the MakraiU government, which I would fend 
for the infpeftion of their chief next morning. In about an hour after, 
they hallooed again, inquiring whether we came as friends or enemies. 

1 defired the Brinjarits to reply, that wc were travellers who paid for 
what we wanted, and took no notice of any thing but our road, 1 he 
found of tout-tojTis loon after apprized us, that the Gomuls were collecting, 
which induced me to difpofe of the Catde, and their loads, in fuch a man¬ 
ner as we could beft defend them if attacked : B ut the found ceafmg, and 
perceiving no approach of the enemy, we faid down to rell under arms. 
About midnight, the noife of people paddling through the water, in¬ 
formed us of their approach. They appeared to be croffing the river 
about half a mile above us, and from the found I judged them to bo in 
confiderable numbers. I immediately direfled all the lights to be put out, 
and enjoined a perfect filence. The night was exceedingly dark, which 
rendered it impofliblc for the Goands to fee us, or we them, at a greater 
Hiftance than twenty yards, I font fcouts to obferve their motions, with 
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directions to retire before them fliould they advance; which they did not 
however attempt, and, after deliberating about half an hour, they went 
back. 

Finding the people of tlie country thus inhofpitabty inclined towards 
us, I conceived it would be hazardous to fend a mcfTcnger to Bhop&ul- 
puttun ; for, fliould he be detained, or put to death, we might wait in 
vain for an anfwer, until the numbers by which we fhoukl be furrounded 
would effectually cut off our retreat. The Goands appeared to be in full 
expectation of our attempting to pals the river; which they would no 
doubt have refilled : fo that the only way to extricate ourfelves from the 
prefent embarrafling fituation, was to retreat as fait as poflible by the road 
we had come. At midnight rain came on, which rendered the road very 
flippery for our cattle ; but the weather clearing up at day break, we 
moved off in pcrfeCt filcnce. 

May ill. We had proceeded about eleven miles, without being ob- 
fervd, when the difeharge of fome matchlocks apprized us, that the Go~ 
and s were at no great dillance; and on coming to the village of Cozvla- 
pour, through which our road led, wc found about 300 of them polled 
in it, feemirgly with a determination to difputc the pafFage. It was now 
about two o'clock in the afternoon, the fun bright, and, as ufiial at this 
feafbn of the year, excelfively hot. We had got back eighteen miles of 
our dillance, and had yet eight more to go before we could reach R.aja- 
TCfflli at which place 1 was refolvcd to take poll for that night. The rain 
had retarded the progrefs of my camels, but had proved beneficial in 
other refpefts ; for the water having col letted in the hollows of the coun¬ 
try, enabled my people to flake their third, which the heat and length of 
the march, would otlierwife have rendered infupportable. Upon our 
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arrival within mulket fliot of Cowlapowr, I halted my party at a well, the 
only fupply of water to the village; and defircd my people to lofe no 
time in rcfrefhing themfelves with a drink, and I ike wife to refrdh the cat¬ 
tle. Tli t Gotmds fent me repeated threats of the annihilation of my party, 
unlefs we could pay diem a large fum of money, to which I replied that 
I would pay nothing ; they having no right to demand it ; and I cautioned 
them again 11 a&ing in defiance to the pafs which I had in my pofieflion, 
from the Rajak of Ndgpour ; whole country I was in, and whofe fubjefLs 
they were. Upon this they demanded to fee it, which I readily complied 
with ; but none of them being able to read, they appeared doubtful of its 
authenticity. This parley engaged us for about an hour; when the peo¬ 
ple of the village growing thirfty, were nccelTitated to beg us to Jet them 
have accefs to die well; which, in hopes of pari Tying them, we readily 
confented to ; but they found the water had been drained by my people ; 
who being now refreflied, I informed the Goands that it was my determi¬ 
nation to proceed immediately. To this they replied, that the fon of 
their chief was arrived, who allured us that if our pate was authentic, we 
might proceed unmolefied to Rajarum ; where it would be further iti- 
veftigated. This being all we required, we purfued our route, and en¬ 
camped that evening, about five o'clock, at Rajarum; taking up out- 
poll at a tank. Here we found the Goands, who had been very friendly 
before, all armed, and huddled together in a few detached huts ; but no¬ 
thing, however, occurred to interrupt our repofe during the night. 

May 2d. With the commencement of the day we re fumed our 
march; but bad fear Cel y loaded the cattle, and moved off the ground, 
when a meffenger arrived Jcfiring us 10 halt until the Goand chief of that 
part of the country fhould arrive; which he faid would be in two or three 
hours, I replied that what the chief might have to fay tome, he could 
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as veil communicate at Dcwilmurry as at Raj arum ; and To proceeded 
on; v hcn the mdfenger, who appeared to be much fur priced at our not 
paying obedience to the mtffage, vent off. About eleven o'clock we an, 
rived at Dcwilmurry ; and, after croffing the river, encamped on the op* 
pofite fit ore, within the Mahrctia territory* Our wants in grain having 
become very prefling, the people of the village chearfully opened their 
fbops, and fupplied us abundantly with every thing we flood in need oi. 

We had obferved two or three men following our rear, all the way 
from Raj arum; but little fufpe£led tlrnt it was the advance of the Goand 
chiefs party, who had fent a meflehger to us in the morning. He ar¬ 
rived about an hour a her us at Dcwilmurry, and immediately Tent a mef- 
fage requiring lo fee my pafs. It was accordingly fent him ; when he 
(hewed every refpeft to it, and requeued an interview with me, which 
was Ukcwife agreed upon. He came about noon, efcortcd by his atten¬ 
dants, and, after mutual falutations, a converfation through the medium 
of an interpreter took place. He apologized much for the ill treatment 
1 had received in his country ; and exprefled fome fatisfaflion that the 
people who had attacked me had met with their dcfcrts, He alTarcd me 
that he had no knowledge of my intention oF going through his country, 
or he would have provided again ft any accidents of that kind ; and was 
grieved for what we muff have fuffered m our retreat, daring fuch ex-* 
ceflive hot weather. He concluded by expreffing a hope that I would 
look over it, and not make any complaint againft him to the government 
at Nagprnr. I replied, that, ,not having fuftamed any material injury, 
and, as he exprefled a great deal of contrition at what had happened, I 
Ihould not prefer any complaint a gain ft him. 

Upon inquiring his name, he told me it was Loll Shaw, that he 
had lately come from Nagpow, to take charge of his brother Lhxut 
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Row’s Jaghctr , during his abfcnce with the Berar Rajah's forces on 
the Nizam's frontier. He then departed, requeuing permiflion to vilft 
me on the entiling day. 

The Mahratta Au.mil in Dcmlmirry informed us, that it was very 
fortunate we had loft no time in our retreat; For, notwiihftanding the 
friendly afluranccs of the Goand chief, all his vaflals, and every neigh¬ 
bouring Goand Raj aft, had been fummoned to co-operate with him, for the 
purpofe of plundering and cutting us off; and that it" we had delayed but 
a few hours more, our retreat would have been almoft impoffible. 

Rajah Loll Shaw came again this evening, r according to ap¬ 
pointment, and was cfcor ted by a numerous retinue, with their pieces 
loaded, and matches burning. The falutation being over, I inquired! of* 
him as to the nature of the country through which it was my intention to 
have proceeded, by lihopaufputtun, to the Company's territory'. He can¬ 
didly informed me, that I had done well In returning, for that the road, 
to my party, would have been almoft impracticable. He deferibed the 
country as being very mountainous, and full of pafles which are exceed¬ 
ingly flcep : That the only travellers who ever venture through it, are a 
few Brinjarics , who experience the greateft difficulties in their progress 
through thefe-wild regions : That the inhabitants are of a more favage 
nature than any others of the Goand tribes ; both fexes going naked and 
living entirely upon the produce of their woods: That even the people 
in his count ry, who, by communication with the MahraUas, had become 
in fomc degree civilized, cat grain only during three months of the year, 
and fubfill on roots, and fruits, during the remaining nine months. That 
after puffing B/iopauiputtun we (hould not have been able to procure 
grain for our fubfiilcnce, and Ihould have found no other road than a 
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{lender foot path, in many places almoft impervious l That the wQd 
Goands moreover would have continually haraflcd us, and wc muft have 
been frequently bewildered for want of a guide. 

From what information I could collet, it did not appear that the 
want of grain in the hills, and for efts, between us and the drears, pro¬ 
ceeded from any deficiency in the foil, for the trees which grow in it are 
large and flouriftyng ; but, from the unfettled nature of the wild inhabi¬ 
tants, to whofe minds a predator)' life is moft agreeable ; and while they 
iind lufte nance to their fatisfa&ion, produced fpontaneoufly by nature, 
they do not feel the neceflity of toiling for greater luxuries. Being un¬ 
acquainted with any greater enjoyment than that of roving in their wilds, 
as their fancy direfls, they confider the occupations of hufbandry and 
agriculture as fuperfiuous, and not neceffary for their welfare. 

Loll Shaw likewife informed me, that the Goands beyond his coun¬ 
try had no matchlocks, which his people had been taught the uTe of by 
the M&hraltas ; but they were all provided with bows and arrows; that 
they ufually fix the bow with their Feet, directing the arrow and drawing 
the cord with their hand, and throw the arrow with prcciGon to a com- 
fiderablc di dance. 

I computed that Loll Shaw’s party might amount to goo Goands, 
moll of them large and well made men. Upon comparing them with the 
Jepoys they appeared in nowife inferior to them in ftature, but very black; 
and I was informed that the Mahr&ilas conhdercd them as better foldicrs 
than even the Raj spools. In the little fkirmifh I had with them I law no 
reafon to think fo, but if 1 had had to contend with Loll Shaw’s men, 
who were certainly better armed than thofe who had attacked us, I might 
perhaps .have found them a more formidable enemy. 
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I had now no alternative in proceeding to the Company’s territory 
hut to go more to the Southward, by the road 1 have mentioned before, 
as leading, through the Paloonjkik Raj&k's country, into the Elton drear. 
Upon inquiring of Loll Shaw if he could give me any information as to 
th^fiLuadon and views of that chief, he replied that he was then at variance 
with the Nizam, but having once fecn his Dtio&n and being on terms oi 
friendfhip with him, he offered to gi ve me a letter recommending me to his 
care and attention, A more agreeable propolal he could not lia\ c itiiuit. 
and I thankfully accepted his offer; but the Goand chief being unable to 
write, fome delay occurred before a man was found who could write in the 
TdHnghy char after: He then diftated the letter, and having affixed his 
feal to it, delivered it to me. 

Loll Sh aw having voluntarily done me a kindnefs, I thought Tome 
acknowledgement would be proper on my part. He had been very curi¬ 
ous in examining the arms of the ftpoys who were Handing around me, 
and cxprefled much furprife at the inllantaneons manner in which he had 
Teen them di[charged. I took this opportunity of prefenting tne chief 
with my fowling piece, which being fired before him, he received it with 
every mark of gratitude and farisfuftion, and laid diat it fhould be kept in his 
family, as a friendly memorial of the Fringhys; (Europeans) and added 
that I might reft allured his Goands would never more offer me any ino- 
leflation. The interview had now laded five hours until ten at night, 
when he rofe up to take leave, and alluring me of eternal friend [hip, 
departed. 

May 3 d* We returned to Bnjoor, where we fell in again with the 
"High road, and proceeded the fame day to Nuggong. The Mahmtia 
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mil at Bcejc&r readily relieved our guides, and congratulated me on my cf- 
cape from the mountains and jungles in which, he faid, fo many of his people 
had been loft, and never more heard of. lie informed me that even the 
Brinj Aries t who never ventured among there Goands, until the mo ft fo- 
lemn proteftations of fecurhy were given, had in many in fiances been 
plundered. The Btrar Rajah, however, was much indebted to ihefe 
travelling merchants for having conciliated, and in fome degree civilized 
a number of thofe wild people: for the trafftek which they carry on among 
them, particularly in fait and fugar, had introduced a talk- for luxuries, 
which many of them now could not eafily difpenfe with. This had alfo 
induced them to be more induftrious in collecting the produce of their 
jungles; fuch as lac, iron ore, and other articles for barter ; and had ne- 
celibated their affording proteftion to the Brivjaries. In the courfe of 
this traffic k, which had now 1 ailed about twenty-five years, the defire of the 
Goands, for fait, and fugar, had confiderably incrcafcd ; and tended more 
to their civilization than any other means; for before they had tufted or ac¬ 
quired a relifh for thofe articles, no man could venture among them; and 
he affured me, that it had a more powerful effeft than the whole Force of 
the Mahr&tta arms, in rendering them obedient to their government. 

Soon after leaving Beejosr , we began gradually to defeend, and on our 
arrival at Nuggong, we found the country fo parched, that forage could 
not be procured; which compelled me to feed my cattle on the leaves of 
the Banyan tree,* and to increafe their allowance of dry grain. The 
price of grain had very much increafcd ft nee we had left Ryragur ; but 
was not now to be bought at more than eight feers for a rupee. A report 
having reached this place that in the fkirmifh between the Go/mds and 
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my party, fome Jrimd reds had fallen on both fiJcs,' the inhabitants hath 
in confequence, taken the alarm i and it was not until 1 had produced my 
pals, that any of them would come near us. 

May 4th. We proceeded to Evmnpilly, a MahraUa poll, on the 
fouth caft frontier of the Bcrar Rajah's country, at which place, in a 
final I mud fort, were Rationed about 200 horfe, and fome men with match- 
locks. The alarm, which, on our approach, appeared to pervade them, 
was fuch, that they immediately retired into the fort j where they feeured 
themfdves. I allowed my camp to be pitched, and waited till we had all 
taken fome refrelhment, before I fent my pafs for the infpefiion of the 
commanding officer. My Moovjhce being then deputed with it, was refufed 
admittance into the fort ; and the Muhraitas threatened to fire upon him. 
if he did not immediately retire. He told them, that he had come without 
arms, and with only a paper to fitew to any of their party who could read ; 
upon which, after fome little heStation, they allowed him to come to the 
gite. When they had infpeflei the pafi, they laid it was a very old one, 
and declared that it mu ft be a counterfeit ; lx, from, mbit pxrt of the Eng- 
Kfh territory cjuld 1 k%jjt com r? They rhea very angrily told the man 
to go away, and to give them no further trouble. I was much vexed at 
their inhofpliable eondu£l, and fent him once more to rcafon with them 
upon the confequences of aEling in defiance to the order and Teal of the 
Berar Rajah ; and to tell them, that if they w T Ould not comply w T ith the 
terms preferibed in it, I fhouid wait at Ezounpilly and difpatch an account 
dr their condufl to the Snbikdar of Seer pour, who refilled only at the dif- 
tance of ten cqfs weRward. It was not, however, until fcveral hours had 
elapftd, that they could be perfuaded wc were not an enemy: hut towards 
nnon, they came out or the fort, and by the evening were quite pacified. 
At this time the M&hr&Ua, officer on command came to pay me a vifrt. 
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I chiil«i him for his alarm, to which hr -very realbtiably replied, that dr* 
cumrpeftion in his fit nation Was but proper ; for, as the Nizam had many 
Fringhys in his fervice, how was he to know that I was not one of them* 
As it was not my inicrefl to enter into further altercation with him on the 
fubjeft, and his fears Teemed to have fubfided, I began to interrogate him 
concerning the extent of the Mahratta territory to the fouthward ; and 
afkedhim if he would venture to recommend me to the care and attention 
of the Nizam’s officers in the adjoining dillrift of Ckinnoor. He replied, 
that the Makr&lia territory extended only three cofs further; and that his 
Rajah, being then at war with the Nizam, he could not venture to enter 
into any corrcfpondcnce with his people. He then confirmed the accounts 
I had before received, of the whole diftrift of Chinmar being dcfolatc. 

Having now no other alternative, but to proceed by that route ; and 
reflecting on die frequent in fiances in which 1 had been ddtrefled for 
want of guides; I infiru&ed fomc of my people to endeavour to get three 
or four intelligent men, who fhould engage to accompany us to Kllorct 
or Rajamandry; and to promife at the fame time, that they fhould be 
paid very largely for it. 3 confidered, that if the Paloofmh Rajah fhould 
. prove hoftile, nothing but this would enable me to pufh through his 
country- with rapidity, or any tolerable fuccefs. The difficulty of our 
fituaiion Teemed indeed to be impreffed upon the whole party, and every 
man in it appeared to intcrefi lihnfelf in our mutual welfare. They cheat- 
fully fubmitted to fuch hardfhips as the necdlity of the cafe required, 
particularly in agreeing to carry grain through the wildcrnefc we had to 
traverfe. Three Mahralta Rrinjaties were at length prevailed .upon 
to condua us to Rajamandry ; whofe demands for compenfauGn were 
enormous; yet I was neccflitated to comply with them, and the Mahralt& 
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officer in command, being applied to for the rcfpoufibility oFilieir conduct, 
faid he would anfwer for their fidelity. 

May 5 th. Having now fiippliod ourfclves with grain for fevcn 
days, we refumed our journey. The road led along the well bank of the 
Bairn Gunga river, through a very wild country, and we had no fooner 
pa fled the M a hr ait a boundary, than we entered a thick for eft. The 
mountains appeared to come clofe down to the eafTbank of the river, and 
every profpeft Iliad of them fceuied to coincide with the accounts I had 
received of the wild country in that quarter. Soon after c rolling the con¬ 
fines, I heard the found of tom-toms, for a eon fide ruble ddlance, which was 
evidently a ftgnal of alarm ; and as we proceeded, the ruins of feveral 
villages occurred. About eleven o'clock, the fun being intenfely hot, 
and there being no water near the road, 1 was under the necefftty of halt¬ 
ing, until my people, and cattle, could be refrefhed with water from the 
Baun Gunga. That river was in general from half a mile to a mile from 

* i 

the road, but being fe pa rated from us by a thick fore 11 , it was with difficul¬ 
ty we could penetrate to it. Having proceeded about feventeen miles 
to the ruins of the little village of Umar, JL*haked at that place, until 
three in the afternoon. The extreme heat of the day would have in¬ 
duced me to halt here for the night ; but it was neceflary to proceed, and to 
crofs the Goduvtty before dark, in order that the Nizam’s people might 
not have time to obflmfl our pafllige. The road continued gradually de* 
feendmg, and the foil was now wholly rock and coarfe fand. Upon our 
arrival near the Godavery, 1 difeovered a large fort upon an eminence, at 
the confluence of the Bunn Gunga ; and with my glafs could perceive 
a white flag. The found of Loin-toim Icon after apprized us, that although 
the villages were defer ted, the woods were full of men ; and that the pco- 
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pie at their alarm polls were on the watch* On coming to the river, we 
difeovered feveral fmall parties of matchlock men Scattered along the 
lands in its bed. I halted to collet! my party, and finding the flream 
very (hallow, we crofled over without raolcflation, and encamped in a clear 
fpot of ground on the fouthern bank, 

I might note be find to have,entered upon that part of India which is 
known by the name -of Tellingana, the inhabitants of which are called 
Teltinghys, and fpeak a language peculiar to themfelves. * This dial eft ap¬ 
pears to bear a flrong rcfemblance to what, in the Circars, is called Cations. 


After the heat of the day, and length of the march, our limotion 
clofe to the river had a very rcfrcfhing and pleafing cfFca. I was highly 
delighted with the romantick view which the confluence of the Godavay 
and Baun Gunga rivers now prefemed. I could fee quite up to the fort 
of Surwicha; and an opening beyond it Jikewife (hewed the junflbn of 
the Indcrou'ty river with the latter. The blue mountains, and diflant 
fore (Is, which terminated the profptsa, rendered the whole a very fub- 
lime and intcrefling feene. 

■ 

The re is here a fmall Pagoda facred to the Hindoo goddefs Cali, fiiu- 
ated on the north eaft bank of the river, at the confluence; which imparts 
its name to this palfage over the Gunga Godavery, callc A CaliJair ghaut; 
and annually draws a great concourfe of pilgrims, who, from ideas of pu¬ 
rification, come to walh in the waters of the confluent dreams.* 


The bed of the Godavery at thi z ghaut is about a mile in breadth, and 
confided at this feaf on of a wide expanfe of fand. The q uantity of water. 
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vhere we crofled it, was inconfiderablc; being divided into four or five 
little ftrearos, the fum of whole widths did not exceed one hundred feet, 
and was nowhere more than fifteen inches deep, 

* 

May 6 th, We commenced our march along the weflern bank oi the 
Godavcry, On palling the ruins of the town Of CJifair, 1 could perceive 
the remains of an old fort, a mofque, and a Mifulmm's tomb. I 
was informed that this place had been the rehience of the Mzmis 
officer, who had formerly been intruded with the charge of the diflritl 
of Ckinncor; and who having Joined the Zemtmdar in refilling the 
Nizam's government,, had afterwards fallen a victim to Ins i readier/. My 
march this day was through a thick ford*, gradually defending the whole 
way ; and terminated at a fort, around which there had formerly been a 
con fi durable town called Mah devour,; but which, excepting a final! 
number of armed men and a few miferuble Tclhnghy inhabitants, appear* 
od now to be deflate. The fort had a double rampart and/#, and had 
evidently been a place of feme ftrength. The innumerable marks of 
cannon [hots on the; walls indicated that it had flood a fiegc, and had alfo 
made a confiderable re bib nee. We had no fooner encamped than a 
man came out to inquire for news of the Nizam's and Makratta , 

and what was likely to be the ifliie of the war; but not finding his curiofi- 
vy gratified he returned. 

May 7th. After leaving this place, we proceeded twenty-three 
mi le.f, and encamped near a well on a fmall fpot of open ground in tue 
jungle. Many defer ted villages occurred on the march; and the rod 
was for the moft part over a heavy fund, without a drop of water near it. 
The periodical rains having failed in tills part ol the country for it .cral 
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years \ the tanks, veils, and refcrvoirs, had moftly dried up; which ren¬ 
dered the heat and length of our journey this day the more diUrcffing. 
The extreme third of my people, and cattle, foon exhaufted the little 
water we found in the well, and the river being five miles diftant, and 
feparated from us by a ridge of -hills, was consequently out of our reach. 
Luckily the guides whom we had brought from Exounpilly, and who had 
frequently travelled this road, informed us, that about the didance of a 
mile, there were a few Goand huts, the inhabitants of which were fupplied 
with water from a fpring. We Tet out immediately in fear eh of it, and 
to our great joy found it was not dried up ; and on digging a little in the 
fand, abundance of water flowed out. 

Mar C h i N c at this feafon, in the heat of the day, oppreffed us ex¬ 
ceedingly ; but the unfettled date of the country, and the probable rifk 
of being attacked, rendered it unavoidable,. Although the road was a 
beaten one, and tolerably clear of brulhwood, yet the forelt on each fide 
being cxce(lively thick, might, irwe had moved in the dark, have enabled . 
an enemy to come upon us unawares : Whereas by travelling in the day, 
and taking our ground in a 'clear fpot, we were always in a fituation to 
defend ourfelves with advantage. The women and children who had' 
accompanied the ftpoys, and who, at the commencement of our journey, 
had been accuHomed to ride, frere now, from the reduced (late of the 
cattle, compelled to walk. They appeared however to be fully imprefled 
with the ncceflity of the cafe; and although they would have differed lefs 
by travelling in the cool of the night, yet they mull have created eonfi- 
derable condition, in cafe of an attack at that time ; exclufive of which 
con fide rations, the diy light was dfentially neccflary to my geograp Ideal 
purfuits. 
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Ma? 8 th, We reached the Pahonjhah Rajah's frontier, and our 
journey terminated at the village of Etoor, where we fell in once more 
with the Godawcry* 

May 9th. Proceeded to N&ugwcvnum. When we came within 
two miles of this place, the beating of tom-toms, and blowing of horns, 
again apprized us of an armed force being in the woods. Our guides in¬ 
formed us that it was the alarm polls of CumiUNr Hooey, a Zanecnd ir 
of Naugwarrum, andvalfal to Ashrupf Row the Rajah of Paloonjkah, 
They advifed me to proceed with caution ; and, being known to his peo¬ 
ple, they prapofed, to goon firft, and inform them who we were. 1 halted 
to col I eft my party, and foon after one of die guides, who had gone for¬ 
ward to the village, returned with an account that the people would not 
credit a word he had find; but had abufed him, and that the inhabitants 
were all armed and affembled to oppofe us, Having no alternative but 
to proceed, I advanced with my party, and took a circuit by the river to 
avoid the village. The reft oFmy people followed m the rear; and 
as we did not pafs within reach of their fire arms, they continued to gaze 
at us without attempting to offer any hofttfity, or to quit their poll. We 
then took tip our ground on the bank of the river; and as foon as the 
camp was pitched, I advanced with two of our guides, and a few of the 
Jcpoys, towards the village. We beckoned to forrte of the villagers tfc 
come forward, when a Few of them came out to meet us, and finding we 
were not enemies, their alarm immediately fubTided, They informed us 
that the reafon of their keeping up thefe polls was to be on their guard 
again ft the Goands, who at this fcafon, while the river is low. Tome times 
take the opportunity of craffing, and furprizing them in the night. The 
rapine and murder which they had fuUered by thefe fudden attacks, kept 
the Tdlinghys in conllant alarm. 

O 0 
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This afternoon, perceiving a latle eminence, not far from our camp, 
which Teemed to prefent a favorable fit nation for viewing the country', X 
went to it ; and was much gratified with a profpeft of about fifteen miles 
oT the courfe of the Go&avtry . Immenfe ranges of mountains, and forefls, 
appeared to extend from Suro&ncha, along the eafl fide of the river, to the 
quarter oppofitc this place ; and thence to the fouth-eaflward as far as die 
eye could reach. The wild fernery which now pro Tented iifdF, and the 
rugged appearance of the mountains, made me refle'B with fatisfaftion on 
having relinquifhed the attempt of penetrating through a country, where 
every imaginable difficulty and danger muft have been encountered; and 
in which perhaps, our whole party would have been cut off. 

Our guides, who, in confide ration of the very large recompcnce I had 
offered them, had undertaken to conduct us into the Ellorc drear, were 
now exceedingly cautious of [hewing thcmfelves in the villages; and when- * 
ever grain or any other article was to be pur chafed, it was with the utmott 
rcluftance that they could be perfuaded to interpret and deal for us with 
the Tellinghys. They alledgcd, that fliould they be recognized, they 
would undoubtedly on their return be feized and put to death. 

At Etoor wc met Tome people, conducting about forty carts loaded 
with cotton, who, we were told, had come from Chanda; anti were pro* 
c ceding to the manufactories at Maddapollont in the Company’s territory, 
Xheir cattle having fu fie red much from the heat, and want of water, they 
had halted at this place to refrefh, previous to the continuance of their 
journey. It was pleafing to meet with travellers fubjeft to our oh n go¬ 
vernment in this inhofp[table country ; and this circumfiance evidently 
(hewed, that the road had long been frequented. 1 was informed, that 
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in feafons when water and grain are in abundance, the Bririjarhi fre¬ 
quently pals this way from the fea coali to Chanda, 

hi ay loth, I proceeded to Mangaprit, which is the head cfa 
fmall PurgunnaJt bearing the fame name, and is the refidence of the Pa- 
loonjhah Rajah's officer Xao ain Row, This is a large village, Gtuated 
clofe on tire well bank of the Godavery , and has a little mud fort in the mid¬ 
dle of it. On coming to this place, we perceived a conquerable body of 
armed men, who, foon after our arrival, appeared extremely hoftile, and 
uttered a variety of threats agamft ns, of imprifonment and ddlruciion to 
the whole party. The followers were much intimidated thereby; but to 
prevent the panick increaling, I ordered the camp to be /truck, and pre¬ 
pared for battle. The effeft of this was very vifible in the immediate al¬ 
teration of their condufi towards us; and the altercation ended by an 
interview with Naur a in Row, . He was much furprized, at the pre¬ 
lude to our convocation, by my prelenting him with the letter from 
Loll Shaw; and had no fooner perufed it, than our affairs■ began to 
wear a better afpecl. Being a Tcllinghy, and fpeaking no other lan¬ 
guage, we could only converfe through the medium of an inter¬ 
preter; from whom I foon undcrllood, that he propofed to purchafe 
my Taorky horfe. I anfwercd that I was not a merchant, and could 
not a Item to his propofol. He then faid, that fitch a fine animal had ne¬ 
ver come into his country, and begged to know if I would part with it 
upon any other terms ; as he wifiled to prefent it to his young Rftjah, 
who was very fond of horfes, Upon this my interpreter informed him, 
that I could give no pofitive anfwer for the prefent; but that if he would 
fend a refpeflable man with me as far as the Company’s territory, which 
I hoped to reach at furtheft in feven days, I fhould then have lels occafion 
for the very ufefui fervices of the animal, and might feel lets reluctance to 
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part with him. Finding he could not prevail on me to fell him the To&r-* 
ky, he then tried to purchafe a little horfc belonging to the Jemadar of my 
cfcort, and one of the f(pay's tattoos. As the animals were much reduced, 
and a good price was offered, bargains were very near being concluded; 
when conceiving it might create a fufpicion of our being on a trading con¬ 
cern, I immediately put a Hop to the traflick ; and as they did not offer 
any impediment to my proceeding, I ordered the cattle to be loaded, and 
we moved off, leaving Nar rain Row and his people, feme what diC- 
appolnted. 

The mountains continue clofe down to the eaft ftdc of the Godavcry, 
oppofite this place ; and the wild inhabitants fom crimes extend their de¬ 
predations into the country on this fide of the river. The Telling hvs de¬ 
tailed. to us feme horrid afts of barbarity that had attended the pillaging of 
their village by the Goands : Thefe, they faid, were always committed by 
fecrct nocturnal expeditions; in which the mountaineers had frequently 
eluded the vigilance of their alarm polls, and furprized the villagers while 
at ■ reft; and neither the defencclds perfens of women, or children, had, 
in fuch cafes, efcaped their favage fury. Their weapons are bows and 
arrows, hatchets, and lances. 

Having afterwards heard of a people, who, in the Northern Circars, 
are called Coands ; and whofe depredations into thofe provinces are at¬ 
tended with flmilar a£ls of cruelty, I naturally conceived them to be the 
feme tribe; but, in a convcrfation with Cum aul M a hummed, the of¬ 
ficer in charge of the Makratla Purgunnah of Manickpatam ; and who 
appeared to be well acquainted with the different tribes of mountaineers 
fubjeft to the Bcrar government; he informed me that thefe arc a diffe¬ 
rent race from the Gctinds, The latter, he faid, are much larger men, and 
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had, in many in fiances, been made good fubjefts j but that the Coands 
are inferior in flature, and fo wild that every attempt which had been made 
to civilize them had proved ineffectual, I never indeed met with a people 
who (hewed lets inclination to hold converfe of any kind with Grangers, 
than thefe mountaineers in general. This difpofition in a great meafure 
fruit rated every attempt I made to acquire information of their manners 
and cufloms; among which the facriftce of birds, by fufpending them by 
the tips of their wings to the trees and bufiles, on each , fide of the road, 
and leaving them to perifh by degrees, was almofl the only peculiar one 
l could difeover. The caufe of this cruel praftice I never could learn ; 
yet 1 frequently obferved that although the birds were fufpended at a con¬ 
venient height for travellers to pafs under them, the Goands would never 
do fo j but always took a circuit to avoid them. I once obferved a ram 
extended by the feet in the fame manner. Their food appeared to be the 
moll fimpje imaginable, confiding chiefly of the roots and produce of their 
woods. They go for the moft part naked, and when pinched by cold, 
they alleviate it by making fires, for which their forefls fupply them with 
abundance of fuel; and when the heat of the fun becomes opprefltve, they 
reek flic Iter and recline tinder the (hade of large trees. 

May 14th, IIa ving met with no moleflation during the three pre¬ 
ceding marches, we arrived this day at Nainpour ; where we encamped 
in a tope of Palmyra!* trees, dole to the well bank ol the Godsvcrv river, 
and oppofitc to the town of BadrachilL At this place, live Rajah of Pa. 
loonfhah col lefts taxes, upon all goods palTing through his country by this 
road j and there were at this time about two hundred Hackery and a 
prodigious number of bullocks detained, until the duties on the goods 
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vhich they carried Ihould be aflefled, and paid. This amounted to not 
kfs than twenty-five per tent. The merchandize was cotton, which the 
Mohr atlas were exporting into the Ctrcars ; in exchange for which com¬ 
modity they uftially import fait, and coca nuts, into Chanda, Nagpmr, and 
other parts of Berar. 

The hills which border the call bank of the Godavery, from Man gape it 
to this place, are of a moderate height; and the mountains appeared now 
to retire about feven miles inland. The fpacc between the two ranges is 
covered with a thick forell. 

The r e is a Pagoda at Badrachill, facred to Seta, the confort of Ram a. 
The worth ip of the goddefs is in high repute at this place ; and vafl num¬ 
bers of pilgrims retort to it, The temple is fituated on a little hill about 
forty feet high; but is meanly conftrufted. I was informed that the Rajah 
of Paloonjkah had recently prefented a fmall golden idol, or momut, to it. 
The town is fituated about 200 yards to the fouthward of the Pagoda, dole 
under another little hill; and con fills of about one bund red huts, in the 
middle of which was a tiled habitation, faid lobe the abode of the princi¬ 
pal Brahmen; and the whole is furrounded by a thick jungle. From the 
great reputation of this place, I expefied to have found, a more confidura¬ 
ble town, and was therefore much furprized at its mean appearance. 

Soon ahcT our arrival, the man in charge of the poll, came to our .en¬ 
campment, and propofed to pur chafe the horfes, and camels. To this he 
received a fcverc rebuke, and was told that we were not merchants; 
Finding, after many fruitless attempts, that none of the cattle were to be 
fold, he then began to a fiefs duties on them ; "which ncceffitated my giving 
directions for his being turned out of camp. After this, we had no fur- 
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ther intercourfe with him ; but it was evident that he had difpatched feveral 

# 

cxprcffes to PaloonjkaK with information concerning us, asNARRAiN 
Row, I afterwards found, had done from Mangapat* 

May 15th, At day break we moved off, m high fpirits, at the prol- 
pe& of the fpeedy refpke, which our arrival in the Company's territory, 
in three days more, would give to our toils. I had obferved, fince our 
entrance into the Paloonjhah Rajah's territory, many Teak trees ;* but 
none from which timbers of large dimcnfions could be formed. Being 
told that we fbould not meet with any more after this day's march, 1 was 
giving dirc&ions to a lafear to cut half a dozen (ticks, when a horfeman. 
rode up to me, and fa id, that I fbould do well to return and encamp ; for 
the Rajah having heard of my entering his country, had fent a Vakeel to 
know by what authority 1 had prefumed to do fo. I afkcd him his name 
and occupation : lie replied that his name was Mortiz ally, and that 
he commanded a body of Tellinghys, in the Rajah of Palaonjhah's fervice; 
a party of whom would foon arrive with the Yaked, I cxprdTed much- 
averfion to countermarch, any part of the diltance 1 had come that day,, 
and propofed to proceed, and encamp, at the hrft convenient fpot where, 
water and forage could be procured ; and to wait there for the arrival of 
the Vakeel, After feme altercation this was agreed upon ; when we pro¬ 
ceeded about two miles further, and encamped at a fmall village called 

PocullapiUy, 

In an hour after, the Vakeel arrived, attended by about fifty armed men. 
lie informed me that he was deputed by the Rajah of Paloonfhah to atecr- 
tain who K was, and to inquire by what authority I was palling through his 
territory. I (hewed him the Mahratta pals, which would precifely afford 
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him that information. He de fired I would give him the papers, and if I 
had any pafs from the Nizam, that I would tikewife deliver it into his 
hands ; in order that they might be forwarded For the infpeftion of the 
Rajah, whofe pleafurc would foon be communicated, regarding me, and 
my people. I replied I had no pafs from the Nizam, but that he might 
have copies of fuch of my papers as he had feen; and added, that being 
within two days journey of the Britifh territory, and my bufmefs urgent, 
I hoped the Rajah would not detain me unncceflarily ; but would allow 
me to proceed as foon as poRible. The Yaked then retired with my 
Moonjhee to copy the papers, alluring me that I fliould have an anfwer 
before night. 

Matters remained in this flatc until about four o'clock in the after¬ 
noon, when I received information that a large body of men were polled at 
the pafs Soonipiliy Gundy, through which our road was to lead, with orders 
to refill us in cafe we thould attempt to force our way to the Company’s 
frontier. The accounts of this force varied from one to three thoufand 
men. I had refolved to wait the refull of the Rajah's infpctUon of the 
copy of my MahteUta, Pitr wanna h, before I fhould determine upon any 
other plan of aflion * and knowing, that I had not done his country, or 
any of his people, the leaft injury ; and that he could have no jull plea for 
molefling me, X was not without hope that he would let me proceed. In 
a few minutes after, the found of horfe's feet induced me to look out of 
my tent; when a body of horfemen in Handy galloped in between the tent 
ropes. My people were at this time repofing in die fhade, during the 
heat of the day, all but two {entries who were on guard, and who imme¬ 
diately on the alarm came running to my tent. I ^patched a man to 
call the Yaked, while the Jepoys, who were very alert, got under arms j 
and X foon joined them with the other two men, being prepared for the 
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worft that could happen. I now defired the horfemen to retire, and in¬ 
quired the meaning of their intruding upon us in fo abrupt a manner. 
The man who commanded came forward, and fa id that he had his Rajah's 
orders to take me to Pitoonjkah. At this inflant the Vakeel arrived: I 
afked him the meaning of there meafures, after matters had been adjufled 
on die faith of his word; and I was waiting till the Rajah's pleafure (houM 
be made known to me. I requefted, that to prevent hoftilittes com¬ 
mencing immediately, he would order the horfemen to fall back. He 
advanced towards them for that purpofe, which gave me an opportunity 
of afeertaining their number; when i counted twenty-five, all well armed 
and mounted; but in their rear was a large body of infantry, many of 
whom were armed with European mufikets and bayonets; and the whole 
might have amounted to three hundred men. 

Had this been all the force they could have brought again ft me, t 
fhould have paid very little attention to the Rajah or his people ; but ir 
this hotly fhould annoy us in the rear, and I had had to force my way 
through the pals of Soodpitly Gundy; it was not probable, that, whh my 
finall cfcort, confiding only of thiriy-two firelocks, I could have come off 
without the lofs at lcaft of my baggage. As the Paloonjhak diflrift joined 
to the Company’s territory, it imprdled me flrongly with the idea, that 
when fhould be afeertained that I was a fir van t or the Briiijh govern¬ 
ment, the R-ij. f : would not venture to do me any material injury, unlcfs 
my conduct fhould juftify it, by firll commencing hoftilities. 

The liorfemen being now retired, the Vakeel came back, and begged 
that I would be pacified ; upon which I ordered the Jfjfoys to fit down 
with their arms, and went with a finall party to my tent. The Vakeel 
then ex: fined to me the caufc of the fudden appearance of the troops. 
It had been occahoned, he laid, by a report which had reached Pidoon- 

Q q 
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Jhah, of my having, in defiance of the Rajah's orders, intended to Force my 
way to the Company’s frontier. That he, being much incenfed at the 
difrcfpe£l {hewn to his authority, had font this detachment to bring my 
party to Paloonjhah; and in the event of our refitting, had given orders 
to plunder and harafs us ; which would delay our prog refs, until a man 
Ihould arrive at the poft of Saodpilly Gundy, with mil ructions to fell the 
trees in the road, and flockadc the pafs. 

The man in command of the troops having dirmountcd, came with 
Mortizally into my tent; when we commenced a con verbid on upon 
the meafures which were to be purfued. They at fir 11 mfiftcd upon my 
inttanily complying with the orders they had received to carry me to 
Paloonjhah. This I poGtively refufed, alledging that we had come a long 
march that day, and were not in a condition to undertake a fecond, 1 
told them, that I had no objeftion to go to Ptiloorjkah the next day ; but 
that, if the Rajah thought I would fubmit to be treated in the final led 
degree beneath that dignity and rcfpcfl, which he might think due to his 
own perfon, he would find himfclf miftaken; for 1 would fooncr burn 
the whole of my baggage, to prevent its falling into his pafleflion ; and 
would contend with him to the m moll of my ability in forcing a paflage 
to the Company's frontier, I added, that the Rajah's country being con¬ 
tiguous to our own, he mutt be well aware of our military reputation. 
To thefe obfervatious they feemed in fome degree to aftent; but replied, 
that fuch meafures had been taken to prevent our efcape, that it would 
be impoflible for us to etteft it; and that I (hould do well to go to Pa~ 
lotmjfiah, where, they did not doubt, the Rajah would (hew me every 
attention. Finding however that I was determined not to move any more 
that day, they agreed that we fliould commence our march to Paloonjhah 
early the en filing morning. 
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The Rajah's people now retired to the village, where they took up 
their abode for the night. As Toon as.they were gone, I ordered the camp 
to be itfuck, the cattle to be picketted, and die baggage to be piled up 
around them ; and then diftHbutcd my people in four parties, fo as to 
form nearly a fquarc. 1 had chofen on our arrival a commanding fixa¬ 
tion - and we had a well of fine water within twenty-five yards, which 
would have been completely under our fire. Thus fixated, and having 
with ns grain for five days, the Rajah’s people would not have found it an 
eafy matter to make any ferious lmpreffion on the party. But our great- 
eft want was ammunition, having not more than fifty rounds each man ; 
which, had hoftiltties commenced, would in all probability have been ex¬ 
pended'in the firft conteft, The followers were imprelfed with a confidera- 
ble degree of alarm at our fixation, and the women fet up a moft difinal 
lamentation. To put a flop to the panic was abfolutely needfary; but 
it was not till every conciliatory meafure had been cxhaufled, and threats 
ufed, that I could oblige them to keep their fears to themfdvcs, and weep 
in file nee. The Jtpays however feemed to take the matter very coolly, 
which enabled me, after giving them di reel ions to wake mean the fir It 
alarm, to lay down to reft with fomc confidence. Their alertnefs, I found, 
did not a little difturb the Rajah's people who were encamped in the 
village ; but the whole night paffed without any ferious occurrence. 

May 16th. Ear ly this morning I font notice to the Rajah's people 
that we were ready to attend them to Paloonjhah ; and foon after we all 
moved off in feparate parties. The road for the fir ft fix miles was through 
a thick foreft j and fo narrow, that our cattle travelled with much diffi¬ 
culty : We then fell into a high road, and moved on pretty brifkly. 
During the march, MortizaLlv frequently came up to me, and feemed 
to be greatly taken with my liorfc; an account of which, I afterwards 
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found had been communicated to the Rajah , When arrived within fix 
miles of PaloonjUak, a range of hills teemed to clofc u pon us, and we came 
to the top or a very confiderablc acclivity. I now found that we had been 
deceived in the di fiance; for in Head of five cqfs as they had told us, it 
proved to be fixteen miles. The fun began to be intenfcly hot, and the 
thirflof my people became almoft unfiippor table. At the top of the pafs 
were fevcral batteries for the defence of this approach 10 Paloctijhak ; and 
we perceived a circular cavity, which fortunately proved to be a Botvlic 
that had been funk, in this elevated region, for fupplying the poll with 
water. Many of the party, with a view to flake their third, defeended 
into it. The defeent was by a fet of circular lleps, of which they counted 
one hundred; TlicTc, being ruddy formed, and about two feet-each in 
depth, rendered the approach to die water fo difficult and laborious, that 
fcvcral of the men were induced to return, before they had gone half way; 
and thole who had reached the bottom, found themfelves but little benefit¬ 
ed by it, after the fatigue of reafeending. 1 computed the depth of the 
well to be at leaf! 180 feet. 

From this place wc began to defeend by a road, in fome parts eafy, and 
. Rcep in others; though in the aggregate the defeent was very confidcra- 
ble. Our march having hitherto been in a thick foreft, the profpeEb of 
the town and fort of Paloan/hak, fituated in a r:ch and luxuriant valley, 
now became very pleating. We pafTed a barrier which defends ilic up* 
proaeh to the town, and confiHs of a flrong rampart, faced with mafonry, 
which is connected with the hills on the eatl fide of it, A narrow and 
rocky defile, winding round the weft fide of the rampart, is the only en¬ 
trance to the valley. 

We advanced to a very fine mango grove, and halted under the (hade 
of the trees, until the Rajah fhould be made acquainted with our ar rival; 
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and ft place pointed out for us to encamp on. This gave me an opportu¬ 
nity of obferving the weft fide of the town and fort, which were now only 
Haifa mile diftant, A man foon arrived, and {hewed us a fpot to encamp 
on, which was about a mile further to the fouth-eaftward, in a mango 
grove, and near the bank of a rivulet in which a little ftream was flowing. 
This cool and pleafant fituation, with the romantick appearance of the 
hills, which rofe immediately behind us, di Hi pa ted in a great meafure the 
difagreeable refleXions winch had been canted by our compulfory viflt to 
this place. 

We had no fooncr encamped, than the Rajah fent Mo’rtizallv to 
congratulate me on my arrival, and to exprefs his foliritude for the in' 
convenience I mu ft have fuffered from the heat; likewife to inform me, 
that when I fhoukl have refreftied rnyfclf, and taken fome repofe, he 
would fend people to inquire into the reafon of my coming into his coun¬ 
try, and afeertain who I aXually was. No further occurrence worthy of 
remark happened during the reft of the day ; excepting the polling of a 
body of about 500 men between us and the fort, I was therefore at teifure 
to direX my attention to the feene around me. 

The valley in which Raloonfhah is fiuiated, is about four miles wide, 
and not with (landing the failure of the periodica! rains, had every ap¬ 
pearance of verdure and fertility. The fort is a fquare of about 300 
yards, and has a large round tower at each angle. The entrance to it is 
on the caft fide. The rampart is faced with mafonry, and is {unrounded 
by a deep dry ditch. It is well covered with a glads, and may be conft- 
dered as a place of fome ftrength. With my telefcope I could perceive 
fome large iron guns in the embrafures ; which, the Rajah’s people faid, 
were twelve pounders that he had brought from Mafulipaiam. The R&- 

R r 
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jail's dwelling is a fmall Hmdoojlanny houfe, the top of which I could fee 
above the walk. The town was by far the largeft I had feen ftnee leaving 
Chunarghur, and appeared to be very populous. It is at leaf! two miles 
in circumference, but confifls, for the moll part, of poor Tdlinghy huts. 
The valley is furrounded on all fides by lofty ranges of hills, the pafles 
through which arc the only acceffcs to Paloon/hah. 

Some of my people, who had been admitted into the arfenal, reported 
that they had feen a manufacture for matchlock guns, jinjalls* fpears, 
fab res, and every fpecies of weapon commonly ufed by the natives. The 
Rajah bad like wife a train of fix brafs field pieces, which, widi their lim¬ 
bers and tumbrils complete, appeared to be well taken care of. 

In the evening, the Vakeel, accompanied by three or four well drefled 
men, came to my tent. He detailed a number of incidents relative to 
the defperate fituation of the Fringhys, in. the drears , and reprc&ntcci 
the removal of the troops about that time from Ellore to Mafulipatam, 
for a more healthy fituation, as a defeat and flight, previous to embarkation; 
and the return of the two battalions from Hydrabad as a certain omen of 
deilruftion to the Eritilh interefts in that part of India: And he concluded 
by informing me, that it was the Rajah's intention to fend the whole of my 
party to Hydrabad . Finding thefe fchemes to intimidate me had not the 
defired elfeft, and that, as 1 was acquainted with the Nizam’s capital, and 
the characters of his principal officers, I had no objection to march to¬ 
wards it the enfuing morning, their a ftoni (lament was fo great that they 
immediately departed to make a report thereof to the Rajah. . 

Towards night, we repeated the precaution wc had taken for our de¬ 
fence, on the preceding evening, at Pacullapilly. This created great alarm, 


* A wall piece carrying a bill of near t pound weight, 
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and they immediately reinforced the parties that had been Rationed to 
guard the avenues to the fort. The whole of the troops which were now 
applied to this purpofe, could not be lefs than 1500 men ; which fhewed, 
that notwithftandmg their great fuperiority in numbers, the Rajah was 
under no fmall apprehenfion at our fituation fo near his fortreft. The 
whole night however parted without any alarm. 

May iytb. This morning the Vakeel came to me with a requeft, that 
I would fend my Toothy horfe, and three fheep which I had brought 
with me from Chunarghitr, for the Rajah's infpefUon.- This I readily 
complied with; and at the fame time demanded an interview with 
the Rajah, and permiflion to depart; alledging that my bufmefs was 
very urgent, and would admit of no further delay. In about an hour 
the horfe was returned, with a very polite meflage From the Rajah, cx- 
prerting how much he had been gratified by the fight of fo beautiful an 
animal; and requeuing to know if any thing would induce me to part 
with him : But as the evening had been appointed for the interview, I de¬ 
ferred returning an anfwcr until that period Riould arrive. In the mean 
time the Rajah had detained my fheep, which, having tails, were con- 
fidcred here as great curiofities; and had fent me three others in return, 
the produce of his country, on whom nature had not bellowed that curi¬ 
ous appendage. The man who had taken charge of them, having intima¬ 
ted that we were badly off foe forage, about fifty bundles of grafs were 
immediately fent to us. 

Towards evening the numerous coneourfe of people who artembled 
round the fort, with alt the cavalry that could be mu Re red, and two ele¬ 
phants caparifoned with fcarlet, and carrying howders, announced to me 
the preparation for an interview with the Raj aft. My tent having been 
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appointed for the place of meeting, I was apprehenfive that fo large a 
body of people would incommode us exceedingly; but was foon relieved 
from this apprehenfion by a mcfiage from the Rajah, ; defiling that the 
interview might take place in a garden, at a final] d if la nee from our en¬ 
campment, called Khmifshaug, This was a very p leafing c ire uni (lance, 
and foon after the whole cavalcade palled my tent, the h or feme n manoeu¬ 
vring and difpiaying their agility. The noife of drums, horns, and trum¬ 
pets, was immenfe. The Rajah was mounted on a very fine elephant, 
preceded by a final 1 one, which they told me carried the water of the Ganges 
before him.* The multitude had no fooner palled, than I followed with 
about fifty attendants, and upon my arrival at the garden, I found the 
Rajah and his people had juft difmounted, The crowd having opened 
to admit me, I found him feated in a Chinefc chair, with a number of good 
looking and well drefied men around him. lie rofe up to fa lute me, 
which I returned, and feated myfclF likewife. He appeared to be a hand* 
fome young man, about twenty years of age, and was very elegantly dref- 
fed. He began by putting many pertinent queflions to me concerning 
Hy drab ad, the Nizam, his mini flcr, and the principal officers of his em¬ 
pire j with a view to find out if what I had a (Ter ted the preceding eve¬ 
ning was true. My anfwers convinced him that I was much better ac¬ 
quainted with the Nizam's court, and with the cha rafters of his principal 
officers, than he was i and particularly with the hiftory of Dhouns ah, 
the officer who formerly poflelTcd the Nizam's Purgunntihs of Ncermul, and 
Eddabad\ and who had aim oft mined the Rajah's father, and family, by 
pillaging his country, and fub verting his inter ells at Hy dr shod , 

• Tfec cuft«r> of carrying the water or the Caagtt to the remote ft parti of him » my common j and 
ilic rich llittdeu ire at a cm 1 filterable ex pence to obtain if. The Rajah’ * people endeavoured in tmptefi 
me witK a high tiution of his Abftiij « a but I found on inquirj that he wai en!jr of [[it 

Efaj ci!l, cental ending ncaiiy with the Rnjfjrtm of ILnd^Jia^ 
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As I fufpefted that the beauty of my horfe had been the principal cahfe 
of our being brought to Pald&njhak, I now took the opportunity of prc- 
fcntmg him to the Rajah. I Its fattsfafiion at tins event was war nil y cx. 
preOcd, and he immediately defired I would make myfclf perfectly eafy ; 
for I fliould be at liberty 10 depart on the enfuing day. This was all I 
wanted ; and the interview ending Toon after, a large quantity of coco 
nuts, and mangos, were fent me ; and I retired, heartily pfeafed with the 
profpeft of marching on the Following morning. But my troubles did 
not end here; for fome of the Company's Zemcmdars who had been in 
confinement at Madras, had, about this time, made their efcape, and arri¬ 
ved at Paloonjhah. They had fo much influence in prcpofTefTing the Raj a A 
again A me, that the whole of the enfuing day was fpent in procuring a 
fupply of gram, and guides to direft us acrofs the country into the high 
road that leads to the Company’s frontier. 

Our departure was confequcntly delayed until the morning of the 
19th,when MoRTtz ally, and the Fni^whofe good offices I had,in fome 
meafure, been neceHitated to purchafe, advired me to lofe no lime in quit* 
ting the Rajah's territory; for the people who had lately efcapcd from 
Madras, might fo f ar prejudice hint again fl us, as to induce him to throw 
further ohftacles in our way. I could not, however, get away from Pit- 
lomjhak before eight o'clock ; for, at my departure, every houfehold fer- 
vant belonging to the RajaJi came out, in expe&atiort of fome gratuity. 
Having at length got rid of their importunities, we Tet out, accompanied 
by Mortizally, and the Vakul ; who, when we had proceeded about 
a mile, delivered over a guide to direS us, and after prefenting me a pafT, 

port to fhew to the Raja's people, at the poA of Dommafett t they took 
their leave. 
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Our Mahratta guides, who had accompanied us SrQmEwmMlty, were, 
during our flay at Paloovjkak, quite flupihed with fear kll tliey fliould be 
apprehended. We had, however, difguifed them in fuch a manner that 
they efcaped undi [covered j and their fpirits began now to revive. Al¬ 
though our prefem track was unknown to them., they were of great ufe 
to us in managing the Tcllinghys whom we procured as guides from the 
Rajah’s people. Having now proceeded about three imies, in a narrow 
defile between two ranges of hills, the road mterfeclcd by ravines, 

m 

and in fome parts llrongly ftockaded ; the lull fort of Suvhurg/urty 
on a fudden opened to our view. Tlte dillance was too great to 
enable me to judge of the nature of its works ; but it had, on the whole, 
a pretty and romantick appearance. Leaving this place about three miles 
to the northward of our track, the country continued exceedingly wild, 
and our road was merely a flight foot path, through thick jungles. The 
few villages that occurred were very poor, and fituated mollly in little 
fpots of ground that had been cleared for cultivation. By noon we had 
travelled about eleven miles - t when we came to a little fpring, where 
finding aifo fome Qiady trees, 1 halted, to enable the people, and cattle, to 
drink and refrelh. In about an hour I moved on, rcfolving to proceed as 
far as pofliblc, in hopes of reaching die Company’s frontier on the enfuing 
day. Our road again continued between two ranges of hills, which gra¬ 
dually converged, until we came to the entrance of the ftrongcfl pafs 1 
ever beheld, called Mooty Gautly, which is likewife fortified. It con fills 
of a narrow pafTage, not more than twenty feet in width, and half a mile 
long; and the rock rifing perpendicularly on each fide. Beyond this the 
pafiage diminifhes to about ten feet; and a Utile Bream of water, that 
iflues from a rock on the call fide, flows through it. After proceeding 
about a hundred yards, through the narrowefi pan of the defile, we came 
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to a very tt<*p afeent, which led to the top oF the pafs. Here I halted to 
collcQ. my party, and then moved on, about two miles briber, to a little 
rivulet near the village of Jogamm, where we encamped at 5 P. M, 
having marched a diAanec of twenty-five miles. 

The pafs we had come through, forms one of the flrongeft natural de¬ 
fences to Paloonjhak ; and might be defended, by a few refolute men, 
againft any numbers. That of SoodpUly Gundy which we fhould have 
come through, had we continued our journey along the high road, is 
Ikuated about four co/s to the eaflward of Mooty Gautty , in the fame range 

of hills. 

The little village near which we encamped, confided only of five poor 
huts, and the inhabitants, who were as uncouth as any of the human fpc- 
cies I ever met with, came out, to the number ot about eleven, including 
women and children, to gaze at us. They were of die Bair caR, and 
fpoke the Tdiingky language, but, by living in this wild and retired part 
of the country, were totally ignorant of every thing beyond the concerns 
of their own little hamlet. 

May 20th. At day break we moved forward, and as the poft of 
Bovinuipclt was only feven miles diftant, it behoved me to pafs it with 
caution. I coll eft cd therefore my party into a compaft body » and we 
foon came in fight of it. I found it confifted of a fmall mud fort; from 
which about fifty armed men ilfued, as we approached, and attempted 
to ftop us. I (hewed them the Rajah's pafs, to which however they paid 
no regard, but being now within five cofs of the Company’s frontier, I was 
determined not to be plagued by them ; and drawing up the ft pays op- 
pofite to their party, 1 told the man in command, that 1 would not be de¬ 
tained, As the high road ran clofc by this place, the Rajah's guides were 
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of no Further ufe to us j and as thofe we had brought Front EmtnpiUy 
undertook to lead us, I ordered the followers to move on with the bag¬ 
gage, and Toon after followed myfelf with the fepoys, Some parties Hole 
into tht jungle upon our flanks; but, finding that we kept a conflant 
watch over them, they did not attempt to fire upon us$ and the jungle 
foon became fo thick, that 'they were no longer able to make their way 
through it, and we loll fight of them. 

I had now only one place more to pafs belonging to the Paloonjhah 
Rajah ; a fmall pofl called after him Ajh.ru/nmyPeU; where we arrived 
about 2 I s . M,—On our approach, the people all ran into the fort; but as 
they did not offer to molefi us, we foon palfed it; and arrived, about four 
o'clock, at the little village of Ditbagaoram , ft tuau d on the Polaram Ro* 
jatis frontier; and fubjecl to the Britiih government. 

May 2t ft. We had marched twenty-feven miles from our la ft en¬ 
campment: and the heat, for the la ft two days, had handled us a good 
deal; but being now arrived within the Company’s territory, our troubles 
were nearly at an end. Our grain was exhaufted, and the village being 
too final) to afford us any, I moved about fix miles to the village of Tar- 
pillyt tn the faiook of Reddy ; where our very urgent wants were fupplied. 
The inhabitants were a good deal furprized at our appearance; not coni- 
ceivingby what mid we could have come into that part of the country; 
but knowing, that, although we vrere not attached to the Madras prefi- 
dency, we were fuby cls of the fame government, they fhewed us every 
attention. In two more cafy marches we reached Yertmgoodum, a place 
in Colonel Pearses route from Madras to Calcutta , where my geogra¬ 
phical labours terminated ; and it being a road commonly frequented by 
the Britiih troops, I found here on my arrival every refrelhment provided. 
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May 24th, I proceeded to Rajamundry , and, having rec raffed the 
Godavcry, encamped under the north fide of the fort. Here I had the firft 
grateful fight of an European countenance; which was productive of the 
moll pleating fenfations; for I had now been four months in the fociety of 
the natives j through paths the moil rugged; and in fituations that re¬ 
quired their utmoft perfeverance to fur mount. Their patience was fre¬ 
quently called forth, to enable them to fubfift on the fcanty provition 
which they were ncceflitated to carry on their own (boulders; in a moun¬ 
tainous wildernefs ; and their great eft fortitude was tiimmoned to contend 
with favage hords; to whofe mercy had it been our fate to fubmit, but lit¬ 
tle chance could have been expefied of efcaping with our lives. The due 
fouthing in this journey was little more than eight degrees, but the circui¬ 
tous windings we were obliged to take, to penetrate through the country, 
had increafed the whole ditiance to 1125 Britifh miles. The hard fervicc 
which the cattle had endured, had reduced them fo low, that a fourth part 
were now too much exhaufted to recover, and perifhed. Two of my 
Hirkarraks had been cut off by the Goands; which, with four followers 
attached to the Jcpoys , was the whole Iofs our party had futiained; And 
contidertng the difficult nature of the fervice, it was as little as could be 
cxpe&ed. Indeed the utter impoftibility of any individual efcaping, who 
might leave the party, had neceflkated the utmoft precaution and indefa¬ 
tigable exertions of the whole, for our mutual prefervation ; and in many 
fituations of difficulty, I was infinitely obliged to them, for that zealous 
fupport, and attachment, which were productive of fo fortunate and Cue- 
cefsful a termination to our toils. 
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An Account oj a new Species oj Del thin us, an Inhabitant of 

the Ganges. 

BY DOCTOR ROXBURGH. 

L INNAEUS, in his arrangement of the animal kingdom, Separates 
the Neuvol, Wholes t Cacholels, and Dolphins, comprifing the tribe of 
cetaceous animals, from the fifties, and places them in the clafs Mamma¬ 
lia ; becaufe they fuckle their young. This mode has been by fame deemed 
unnatural, but as it renders the arrangement methodical, cafy and con- 
fpicuous, it is now generally followed.* The animals of the cetaceous 
order of the clafs Mammalia, to which belongs the fpecies now to be 
deferibeid, are characterized by the following c i re urn fiances. They in¬ 
habit the ocean, or large rivers. They have no feet. They breathe through 
a filtulous opening on the upper part of the head. They have two 
peCtoral fins and an horizontally flattened tail They copulate, and fuc¬ 
kle their young like quadrupeds ; which they refemble alTo in the ftruCture 
and ufe of their internal parts. 

The Tour genera competing this order, are diftinguilhed chiefly by the 
teeth. That to which this new fpecies belongs is denominated Delphi jius; 
*.he dTcntial character of the fpecies thereof is, They are furnilhed with 
.bony teeth in each jaw ; whereas the other three genera have either no 
teeth, or hate them in one jaw only. Gm e Lin’s lull edition of the Sjp/lcma 
Nature of Linnaeus, mentions only four diftinCt fpecies, viz. Pho- 

* *““?*** * Zoo1 ° S7j mjke ’ * different arfangenwnt; by which he placet cite Ctit 

,he £lhe, ‘ d * wb “ t “S Whole into three grand Mon,. CcHcro^fift. id, Ca«ila- 
mil jd. Bcny-fifh; hut in it* fubdivifion oflhuUll grind ckf., he follows Li ***«*. 
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tana, (a) Ddfihis, (b) Orca } (c) and Ltucas, (d) to which 1 now add a 
fifth, viz. 

DELPHINUS GANGETICUS. 

The body of which is nearly of a lanceolate fhape, and almoft round. 
The jaws long and (lender; with fixty teeth in each. No dorlal fin. 

Soosoo is the name it is known by amongflthe Bcngalde about Cal¬ 
cutta. 

They arc found in great numbers in the Ganges even fo Tar up as it is 
navigable, but Teem to delight moll in die (low moving labyrinth of rivers, 
and creeks, which inter fe£l the delta of that river to the South, $. E. and 
Eaft of Calcutta, 

DESCRIPTION. 

The body (including the head) is of an ovate-lanceolate (hape; by which 
term I mean rather long and flender, chicked about the fore part, 
from thence tapering to the tail; from the anus forward nearly 
round.* * The fkin is foft, fmooth, and of a fliining pearl gray, or 
lead colour when dry; with here and there lighter coloured Tpots, or 
clouds, particularly when old ; but when tltc animal is alive, and as 
we then fee it wet when it rifes to breathe, it appears much darker. 
The length of the individual; (a young, little more than half grown 
male;) from which this description is taken, fix and a half feet, and at 
the chicked part, which is nearly about, or rather behind the peElo- 
ral fins, three in circumference : the weight one hundred and twenty 


{a) The Forpolfc. 

(b) The Dolphin. 

(c) The Grampus 

fd) The Beluga ar while fifh or the Ruffians* 

* Bug behind that a pc nine, the vertical dumetci exceeds the horizontal conCderabl^ 
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Heao obtufe, fomewhat carinated on the upper and anterior part, fad- 
denly tapering to a long, (lender, but flrong beak, or mouth; *(not 
unlike that of fome Birds.) The jaws are ftrong, though flender; 
nearly equal, and almoft ftraight. Taken fingly they are fob-cylin¬ 
drical, and without lips, or any other fubftancc to hide the teeth. 
Their length is nearly about a fixth part of the length of the whole 
animal, beak and tail included. 

Teeth, in both jaws one hundred and twenty ; of which there arc thirty 
in each fide of each jaw; thofe before are longer, Iliarper, more 
approximated, and fomewhat incurved ; they become gradually 
fmaller, fliorter, and more remote as they approach the throat; and 
are fitted to lock into thofe of the oppofite jaw when die mouth 
is fhut. 

Tongue large, oval, firmly attached in its whole length, to the integu¬ 
ments which conneft the poflcrior furcated part of the lower jaw. 

* 

Eyes exceedingly minute, being only about a line in diameter, of a bright, 
fliining, blackifh colour; fituate nearly two inches above the pofte- 
rior angles of the mouth ; and funk pretty deep in their fmall round 
orbits. 

Fistula, or fpout hole, is fituate on the upper part, or crown of the 
head; it is linear, and fomewhat bent like the letter f 

Ears external, two fmall, femQunar apertures, confiderably behind, and 
a little above the eyes. 

Fins peftoral, of an oblique fan-fhape, about nine inches long, and feven 
broad at the poflerior margin, which is fcollopcd ; beneath their fkin 
may be felt the bones, extending to the angles of the fcollopcd margin. 
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Inftead of adorfal-fui there is only a projefling angle about half 
way between the fifLida and tail 

Tail horizontal, (as in the reft of the oTticr (kte,) crefcent Ihaped; ex¬ 
pands, at the extreme points, fourteen inches. Depth of the concave 
fide of the crefcent about two inches: befides there is a fifTure in the 
centre, which penetrates about an inch and a half farther into the tail*. 

Genital organs of the Male. The aperture is about twelve inches 
behind the infection of the pefloral fins, and about ten before the 
anus. The member itfelfi in its flaccid ftate, is about ten inches long, 
and then entirely hid in the belly* It is compofed of two portions, 
having their limits marked by two large projecting lobes, affixed to 
the under fidethefe are of a firm liver-like texture and colour, 
1 Lc pofltTTor portion is perfectly cylindric, and about as thick as a 
mau’j; finger ; the anterior part is much fmaller, and tapers to a fine 
point; they are nearly of equal lengths ; that is about five inches 
each. 

The female has not yet been examined, 

I 

When in purfuit of the fifh on which it feeds, it moves with great 
velocity and uncommon aftivity ; but at all other times, fo far as I have 
been able to obferve, or learn, the motions of this animal are flow and 
heavy, often rifing to the furfuce of the water to breathe*. 

Between the [kin and the flefh, is a coat of pale yellowifh coloured fat, 
more or lefis thick, according to the flate of the animal. This the Hin¬ 
doos fet a high value on, as an external medicine, of great efficacy for re¬ 
moving pains of various kinds. The flefh is like the lean of Beef in 

U u 
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colour, nor has it any diTagreeablc fmell, yet, fo far as I can learn, the 
natives never eat it. 

In the ftomach were found only fome grains of paddy, (rice in the 
hufkj a few minute fragments of Ihells, and many livinga&ive Ajcaridci* 
Notwithftanding the contents of the ftomach of thk individual, there is no 
doubt of the animal being pifcivorous. 

* Tfiefc { /tjuim D<lpbm L key may be called) arc aboul l^t> inches long* of a pate* tlnw-lt tthiit Cfr 
lourj upering litik, but equally lowardi each cud ; the mouth ii (huiie in (he ccnii£ of three, tube rtie 
over ltic |aniii fjtiall pointed, hoiAkt m the ebiuie ml of tic animal. 
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Tranflaiion of one of the Infcriptions on the Pillar at Dehlee, 
called the Lat of Feeroz Shah, 

BY HENRY COLE BROOKE, Efq. 

WITH INTRODUCTORY REMARKS BY M». HARINGTON. 

1 HAVE the pieafure of prefcnting to the Society a Book of Drawings 
and Infer iptions prepared under the infpefhon of their late Membei 
Captain James Ho a re, and intended by him (I have reafon to be- 
Jievej for the ufe of the Society- 

Two of the drawings reprefent elevations, taken on the fpot, of the 
Rone building near Dehlee, called the Shikargah, or hunting place, of 
Feeroz Shah ; with the pillar in the centre and above the fummit of 
it, commonly known by thedefignation of Feeroz Shah’s Lat; and 
deferibed, with an outline of the building and pillar, in the sift paper of 
the ift Vol. of the Society’s Tranfaaions. The copy of the inferiptions 
on this pillar, which was received by our revered Prefident and Founder, 
from Colonel Po lie r, enabled him to exhibit a tranflaiion of one of 
them, as accurate as the imperfea Rate of the tianfeript would admit, but, 
on comparing it with the more perfect copy made for Captain Ho a re, 
it was found in feveral parts defeftive and inaccurate; and the uatc, in- 
ftead of being 123 of the sera of Vicraiu&diiya, or A. D, 67* ^ appeared 
from the former copy, was clearly ascertained from the prefent to be 1220 
of the above acra ; or A. D. 1164* An accurate tranflaiion of this in- 
feription has therefore been furnithed by Mr. Henry Colebrooke, 
{who has diftinguifhed himfeif as a Sanfcrit Scholar by his verfion of the 
Hindoo Law Digeft, compiled under the fupermtendence of Sir Wil-liam 
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Jones,) and is now fubmitted to the Society; with the original Sanfcrit 
in Roman letters. 

Of the five other inferiptions, contained in the accompanying book, 
and taken from the fame pillar, but in a different cha rafter, no tranfla- 
tion has been yet procurable. The depofit of them among the Society’s 
papers, and, if" they think proper, the publication of an engraving of them 
in their Tranfaftions*, may lead to a future explication of them; which 
mult be alfij facilitated by Captain Ho a re’s collcftion of the charafters. 

The fame charafters appear in the infer iption on the pillar at Allahabad ,, 
a Tpecimen of which, with a modern Arabick and Perfian inferiptlon in 
the reign of Je iiangeer, and a drawing or the pillar, are alio contained in 
the accompanying Book.—11 ave not Leen able to procure any informa¬ 
tion refpefting this pillar, and underhand from Moonjhet Mo HUMMUD 
Mo rad, who accompanied Captain Hoars, that his inquiries at 
Allahabad were equally unfucccfsful. 

The Feeroz Shah whoFc name is now attached to the fichke pillar, 
(though it mull hate been erefted as Tome Hindoo Monument at a much 
earlier period) appears from Ferishtuh’s hi Rory to have reigned at 
Dthke between the years 1351 and 1388 ; in thelaft of which he died at 
the age of ninety; and Perish tub, in the words of his tranflator Lieu¬ 
tenant Colonel Dow,, gives him the fallowing char after. 

Though no great warrior in the field, he was, by his excellent qua- 
" llties wcJI emulated for a reign of peace. His feverity to the mhabi- 
“ tants d Cumaoon for the afikEIinaiion of the Governor olSamaria, is a 
great blot in his reputation, But to this he perhaps was prompted by a 
religious zeal and enthufiafm; for the perfons murdered were Scids or 
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** dtffcBnda*tS of the prophet. He reigned thirty-eight years and nine 
*' months, and left many memorials of his magnificence in the land. He 
u built fifty great fiuices, forty mofques, thirty fehoob, twenty caravan- 
w fanes, an hundred palaces, five hofpitals, an. hundred tombs, ten baths, 
“ ten fpires, one hundred and fifty wells, one hundred bridges ; and tire 
" pleafure gardens he made were without number,’'* 

The author of the HuflAkleem, Mohummud Am eenRaxee, who wrote 
his hiftory of the world, (or, as the title of his Book imports, of the Seven 
Climes into which the Mahomedans divide the univerfe,) in the reign of 
Akbur, corroborates the above character of Feeroz Shah, and adds the 
following paflhge, translated verbatim from his hiflory, “ Among the 
places built by this King (Feeroz Shah) is a hunting place, which 
‘ the populace call the Lat of Fee ro'/ Shah, It is a hottfe of three 
t( ftories, in the center of which has been ere&ctl a pillar of red Hone, of 
one piece, and tapering upwards. The vifible part of the fhaft is, by 
" mtrafurentent, twenty. (even Zirras, and it is faid that one-third only is 
“ vifible; the remaining two-thirds being buried in the earth. In this 
" cafe, the total length mull be eighty-one Zirras; and, it is five Zirras 
“ da circumference.: Round it have been engraved literal characters which 
<f the moll intelligent of all religions have .been unable to explain. Re- 
" port fays, this pillar is. a monument of renown to the Rujuks or Hindoo 
Princes) and that Leeroz Shah fet it up within his hunting place. 
But on this head there are various traditions, which it would be tedious 
** to relate.” 

The, exa& length of the Zarra, referred to in the above defeription, is 
uncertain. But there can be no doubt, that the height of the pillar, now 

“* Dow’( Hiltsfy of HiTudoftjfi, Vo]. J, page 336, 
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vifible above the building, is thirty-feven feet ; and that its circumference, 
where it joins the terrace, is ten feet, four inches, Thefe dimenfions 
X have from Moonfket MohummItd Morad, who himfelf meafured the 
pillar for Captain Hoare in July 1797 ; and who adds that, as far as it 
could be feen, (which from the ruinous {late of the budding it cannot be, 
atprefent, below die upper terrace.) it is certainly, as deferibed in the 
Haft AHem, a hnglc (lone, of reddifh colour, as reprefented in the draw¬ 
ing, One of Captain Ho a re’s drawings further veprefents the plans of 
the three flories of Lhe Shikar*gah t and his Moonjhee informs me, the cur¬ 
rent opinion is, that they were ufed partly for a menagery, and partly for 
an aviary, which the plans appear to confirm. 

Perhaps the fame mifguided religious zeal, which prompted his reve¬ 
rity towards the inhabitants of Cumaeon, may have impelled him to ere£l a 
manfion for birds and b cal Is, round a venerable relifl of Hindoo antiquity; 
the age of which cannot, I conceive, be determined by the date of the in- 
feription now communicated to the Society, as the character of it is modern, 
and altogether different from die older inferiptions, not yet explained. 


J, H. HAJUNGTON, 
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SANSCRIT INSCRIPTION IN ROMAN CHARACTERS, 

> .*■ **■ 

samvat 1220 vaisac’ha sudi 15 sacambhari bhupati srimad vella d&vaimttja 
srimad visala devasya, 

1 avind’hyad ahimadrtr virachita vijayas urt’ha yatra prasangad udgri- 
vefhu praharta nnpatifhu viaamat c and 1 hare fhu prasamiah 
aryavertam yat’harfham punar api critavan ml&chch'ha vichch'htda- 
nabhir devah sacambharlndro jagati vijayate v isalah cfh6mpalah 

2 brute samprati bahujata tilacah sacambhan bhdpaiih srimad vigraha 
raja t(ha vijayi saminajan, atmanah. 

asmabhih caradam vyad’hayi himavad vind’hyantariJam bhuvah stflha 
■#* # 
swicaranaya malhi bhavatam udyoga sun yam manah, 

1 ambhd nama ripu priya nayanayoh pratyartlii dant&atarfc praiyacfhani 
trlnani vatbbava milat cufhtam yasas tavacam 

miirgo loca virudd’ha tva vijanah s unyam mano v id william srimad 

a 

vigraha rajadt-va bhavatab prapte prayanotsavt 

Ida mandira sodiarelbu swantiilhu vdmabhruvam satninan rtami vigrahs 
, h / ^ 

dhuipatfe nyayyas ciia visas tava sanca va puruflibtiamasya bhavato 
nafty eva varan nidfher nirmat'hyupahrka sriyah. cirou bhavan erode 
na nidrayitah. 


samvat sri vkramaditya 1220 vaisa:‘hn ^udi 15 gurau tie'hitam idarn 

a 

.. , pratyaefbam gu ad an way a cayall'ha mahavn 

* . 

putra sn patina atra samaye mah a—tnantri rajaputra srimal laefhana 
palah 



i8g Translation, 

VERBAL TRANSLATION. 

In the year 1220, on the j5i.l1 day of the bright half of the month Vai- 
sac’h, [ this monument ] of the fortunate Vis ala Dev a. Son of the for¬ 
tunate Vella De v a, (1) King of Sdcambhari. 

As far as Vind'kya, (2) as Taras Himddri, (2) having atchievcd eonqudl 
in the courfc Of travelling to holy places; refentful to haughty Kings, and 
indulgent tothofe, whofc necks are humbled; making Arydverla (2) once 
more what its name fignifies, by eaufing the barbarians to be exterminated; 

* J* j, 

VisalaDeva, fup reme ruler of Sdcambhari f3} and fovereign or the 
earth, is victorious in the world. 

Tuts conqueror, the fortusate Vigraha Ra ja, (4) King of Sdmnu 
hhan, rnoft eminent^ the tribe which fprang from the arms (5; [of Br a k- 
MA J now addreffes his own defeendants ; « by us the region of the earth 
between Hbmavat (2) and I md*ky& (z) has been made tributary; let 
w not your minds be void of exert ion tofubdue the remainder.” 

Te ars are evident in the eyes of thy enemy’s contort ; blades of grafs 
are perceived between thy adverfary’s teeth; (6) thy fame is predominant 

(I) CoIoosiPfli.ua>* tr* nftrip t eathleteJ Amill*; ihe prefers! copy may be read rith« Avilla 

or Vella. 

(s'i The hiurkja hilts form the r*ng,t which pifTej through the province* tif R a hlr t btnartt, '&e. HU 
' "fi 1 lh * mountain offnow, (called Rmatat in the nest vexfe), it the Imioi and Gmndin of ancient geo* 
- raphe rs, Ayivtm fignifie* ,h e tjeul oT virtue, or “ UUKuify *«." See Menu Ch. i. y. an. 

(g) 1 hive nut betneble to afsertdn the fstnatian of Stk^mbhen. 

SS tether Vi nii* ^ViiAx* Dev* betuntesof the fame perfon, or of different prm- 
cer, it 11 ithpeflibk to determine from the tenor of the jnfertption, without other information. 

(J) The tranftfip, of the infetrptiun exhibit. T.I^b, at it to ,lfo rt 3 i in the former f« 

Siav6,i T.m 6 ^ M «r«di. SUmJAm TiUc.h, end 1 accede to hit emendation. 
m Thu illudu to tin Iodj«i«4om,of biting abiade of graft, ai a , oJien of ftbmifltei, Jn d of itein(g 

.guaner. 
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x. 

■>4XCXCX)/C i V A' H 0 <W <U X 
4 <t JlnXGAX^ •■JbD , y-J‘C XT CA 

COADXA SlidD51 H’XAH/rXDW+aAX 
flAXWTX H/TIHX! XAlnUX 
milxii ><ut «8 axxox 

[WIT D’8 + 8A<f liliiXA M&XIS 
UTXCdS L+1T A4X t «Ktf(T«X(SBXX 

MsWtiJtJW XXdWHWSlXAi 18 6 X'A 
808AC PXG6B X-.-X0-8XWX D’8±4l5l 
D8XAXA TAlGl G15X Xf 
VA'X-0 AMD TX<LD'8X XCXli °I, + X1 
5X51 XJldl dT5lC8 OI/4D5I 585 
dAlO^ IT4X«A- ' 44D8UAV+A # 8X 
57X1 H-lXCd8 a 8X +JLLX+(X t>AX8 
HoX ;-JbO*»iTCJ''lCA VMXWhbk cTJ* 
© b 'X"F‘(I"u i A,X < X s!L (fV6vb Lr<f L £dOX fbA^fb 
5S1G1 'CXJrCXXbA-HG +XX84'5'U:-A8 
+11+< A 18lGb5TX :-18tl+<A Mitt/Clfc 
ItfX 5W4T<IT>X lX47i>i571 :-Hl 
H-dXMtrm H®d/X IQ XX 1D81 :■% 

+xliau+ hwSm,jca wui'JT :-x8 

&5X+1 :18±8 CXX+X 

Com 'i s.i Ins chip T|oNffo,.iins,i,*NoRTH. 
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CJL?^tJtV<S HCr i-AHX 

AlHr/XAltt DtSlCl'lCX J+X 
C-A^71 .unite AAFSAXltfi 
TjAXXX It AA "^X l <f S^] 8* Ho.-X 
IXX 1,AbXXXlX VAHt+.’OX 
-fb’+XXT HAttfX AOdA&Crtf V8A 
X-AlflX U&78* X AlfCXCiJ l/TA 
AAlJXUX Adi-XHAX 111A81 
XHAXXAX Hr/XXXti 
‘•’X D‘8 S t X X 1A 

>AXCl C1>X Xi- XA nt 1HX+A 
HAX XS-1 XX XA* ■• d>X x® il 
0-8AXX AA1 l(jei nx^tx t>'8A£X 
AXo- AA l 1 AX Cl Cl>X If" XA'Ht ^18 
HXfA'd HAX VA' <6Aj Xf-l+OXl 
' JIXOIX d’8 AXX A3XX idfl HXVCX 
d-8AXX AX©- XXXtf-1 HXldUX 
eix ei HX\ICX(i-8AXXA5XX +11+1 
Hi c 81t D'SAXXX AA>6XCX tl^Xf-W 
HI ^XXI/©- D'bXAIl XAlXif D'tfXXo-X 
I hxxxx t>A-fi xx nxteifxxntfitfix 

1 “" p EJST* ~ 









































><5161 Cl>XJf A H Cr X d S X X A X 

HnAaib :-im j-xx HAoXx+ex xxo- 

<6+ (Ci/f H-Jl d+6+ 1>X ±?%S1 A J< 
fA.-FH-O'K-X-f >f HlcH-bi il>AX+ 

AA1/1/Ct X±S8A + b(XX+ CXXXX81J 
If 1 * l+bp WXA XA+XA A 8 + 1 A 
<UdAL> lUTA'IfrX ±dX?XX 

i>p+ <r H/+V<r a^xacxkxa ;iadxl,a+ 
Cd-fX H-XtfXl AIT+-K i-k ax a xxrs 
iriAAl 5JHXO-1A AG-Xl A iriA<Sl 
fAXfA lUAAl XXO-tflX XXlU-KXl 
XXSAXX (fA^X tlHX biL?l DAl<f 
Hi,XX©-84HAlJl ICXtAXl HXlA^AXX 

lAAlt 1ACPAX XXHlXt fAX-FXX 
iliAAXX HoiTlll <TA>XX LXPX1 XXI 
WLAX1 XXtfltfXXX £A<C1 AUlJTAAl 
IV* X+J >ACH1 X-J7XA IXJTAil 
XXl <fA-y<C 1 dAi&ClTl HXXA1X 

■dll l+CAl XAX^AXXAX HrXXAi'b >A1 

haX+i tii ax x ° DIX 7 X+e x 
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>AX Cl L X S' l\f £ IrA'HL H^AlXArL 
H^-CAIV '•• XDb\TCiJ ,f |CX \J*FV 
Dl/XDllArU/M £±X»1X AUHiTWA 
??<5 HAlXlV+< X-O^r-F it^oHr/A 
+HXIAA1£ flXhLLPX CAd/VLLP V4>. 
H±Ad-X6<r XT-JL-L *TXXh£XA DUUXd 

AXASrUX fXhLLP -MCrPAd DO Ad 
HODX^X ■J^+CtJU'A LddifAAy l/XLXCV 
djPXlWdXXX ACd+XAlASXX llbi){.F 
dUAHXDXAA H&CL£ XlAlDXl XX £ A 
Hd^U 4XADX dLXbLf XTInJXCA 
VA'btfJ £ ++€ FlLPXGAiVU X±M,HrAA 
Hr^oXA' HXyX+ylLAAXjX LAlVJ £-f-X 
Ht/MASPA HAlXl+t PrfUAl OX-W 
<5XWX8AdXX PrALbAd H6!-ACdb»AX 
□•OXDDXbXXX XXAPra LA A Oil XXSAXXV 
XAfl 1X + A-FX XfLXlrX fXXXAX 
XitAAXfLXX SlPl/AGdAX LL<5UA + <&X 
:-4C« UXdDXCf -JC CdAHJDXJiX f\Ud 
AAXAXDOHddl XXV PXXArf/lA 
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Translation, jgj 

throughout fpaee ; the minds pf thy foes arc void fof hope] ; their route 
is the defert where men are hindered from palling ; O Vic raha Raja 
■Deva, in Ujc jubilee pecafioned by thy march. 

.--if -10I c L ' 

May thy abode, O Vigraha, fovereign of the earth, be fixed, as in 

rcafon it ought, in the bofoms (akin to the manfion of dalliance} of the 
women with beautiful eye-brows, who were married to thy enemies. 
There is no doubt of thy being the higheft of embodied fouls. (7) Did ft 
thou not lleep in the lap of Sri, whom thou didft feize from the ocean, 
having churned it ? (8) 

In the year from the fortunate Vicramaditya 1220, (9} on Thurf. 
day the 1 5 th day of the bright half of the month Vaifdc'h, this was written 

in the prefence of (1 o).by S r i p a t i, the 

fon of Mdhava, a Cdyaftka of a family in Gauda : at this time the fortu¬ 
nate Lacshana Pal a, a Rajaputra, is prime minifter. 


Siva tlic terrible. 


and the univerfal monarch. 


t7> Suvoki Mpliini this verf obfenre p*%e other wife: « there i« { i, c. there fh sold be) »j 
doubt nor taefiutim in the mind of ih«. who an the higheft of embodied fool*, f Pumfiktama 

(j) PokvsuoTmiiA » u title of Vr*Him. With rcfetenM to tbit term, the author of the in ferip. 
tio ilk*, •* art thou not Vittfirir himfclf? Arc thou not be who flept in the arms of Lictnui' f" The 
legend of iht churning of ihc oce.in is veil known, 

( 9 ) In the pttfent copy the dace is tcij ddim£t; and proves to be tlto ; not i jj u was fulpscfrd 
by Sir Wiluiw jo»s*. 

(ioJ Thu pin of ibe infeription U not legible* 

X x 







1&2 THAKSLAridtf, &6, 

* ( " fl # * 

There arc, on the Tame page, fome fliort mferifrtibhs, vliich I cannot 
decypher. One of them, however, is partly legible and appears to t* j a 
the HtndufldnC language. It contains the name of Sult'a* la a ah m 

and wiih&s him a long life. 
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* ■ * . ^ 
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Account of the Kookies or Lunctas. 

BY JOHN MACRAE, Efq. 

COMMUNICATED BY J. H. HARINGTON, Efq. 

M R. HARING TON has the pleafure of laying before the Society 
an account of the Kookies , or Cuds, refpe&ing whom a paper 
communicated in Per Gan by Mr. Rawlins, was Iran Hated by SirWn* 
li am Jones, and printed in the 2d Volume of the Refearches. 

The paper now communicated was written by Mr. John McRae, 
Surgeon in the Honourable Company's Service, at Chittagong ; and from 
information given to him by a native of Runganeeah t who had long redded 
among the Cads as their captive. It was originally intended as a pri¬ 
vate communication only ; but conceiving that the description of manners 
contained in it, of a people little known, on the frontier of the BritiQi 
Territory, would prove acceptable to the Society, the author was folicited 
to permit its being read to them ; and they will probably confider it fuffi- 
ciemly interdling for publication in their Refearches. 

January 24th, 1799. 


The Kookies are a race of people, that live among the mountains to 
the north eaft of the Chittagong province, at a greater diftance than the 
Choomeeas from the inhabitants of the plains, to whom therefore, they are 
little known, and with whom they very rarely have any intercourfe ■, ex¬ 
cept when they occafionally vifit the Hants, or markets, on the borders of 
the jungles in the Runganccah, and Aurangabad diilri&s, to purchafe fait, 
dried fifh, and tobacco, 


i@4 Account of the Kookies os. Lunctas. 

The following account of them was taken from a native of the "Rungeu 
neeah diftri&, who, when a boy, was carried away, in one of their preda¬ 
tory exenrfions, and, after a captivity of twenty years, found means to 
return to his family. 

The Kookies, or LunBas, (as they are alfo called) are the leaft civili- 
zed, of any of the people we as yet know, among thefc mountains: like 
all mountaineers, they arc of an aElive, mufcular make, but not tall ; they 
are ilouter, and of a darker complexion than the Choomeeas* and like 
them have the peculiar features of all the natives of the caftern parts of 
Afta, namely the flat nofe, fmali eye, and broad round face. 

The tradition of the Kookies refpefling their origin is, that they, and 
the Mugs, are the offspring of the fame progenitor, who had two Tons, by 
different mothers. The Mugs, they fay, are the defendants of the eld eft, 
and the Kookies of the youngefi. fon. The mother of the youngeft hav¬ 
ing died during his infancy, he was neglected by his hep-mother, who, 
while flic clothed her own Ton, allowed him to go naked * and this par¬ 
tial difUnction being hill obferved, as lie grew up, he went by the name 
of LunBu, or the naked. Upon the death of their father, a quarrel arofe 
between the brothers, which induced the Lunfta to betake himfclf to the 
hills, and there pafs the remainder of his days. His defeendants have 
continued there, ever fince, and ft ill go by the name of LunBas: though 
properly fpcaking, the term b only applicable to the male part of them, 
as the females wear a fhort apron before, made of cloth of their own tx*a- 
nufaflurc, and which falls down from the loins of the middle of the 

* The Citt/nfsai ite ttie hduKiwtoof the firfl «„ g « „f hill, bordering on ih..,kfa» W ^ north^ 
t*!t of i lie provide: of Chmagnig, mi arc tributary to il« Honoorjblc Coospiiiy >' Uwir vill* ess itt 
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thigh, and both fexcs occasionally throw a loofe ftieet of cloth over their 
bodies, to defend them from the cold. 

This tradition, of their origin, receives much fupport from the great 
fimilarity of the Maraud Rookie languages, many words of which are ex¬ 
actly the fame; and their general refemblance is fuch, that a Mug and Koo¬ 
kie can make thcmfelves undcrtlood to each other. 

The Kookies are all hunters and warriors, and are divided into a number 
of diftiua tribes, totally independant of each other, though all of them 
acknowledge, more or lefs, the authority of three different Rajahs named 
Than don, Man ken e, and Halch a, to whom the various tribes arc at¬ 
tached, but whofe power over them is very limited, except in that tribe, 
with which the Rajah lives, where he is abfolate. The Rajah Mps are he¬ 
reditary, and the Rajahs, by way of diftinflion, wear a final! flip of black 
cloth round their loins ; and, as a farther mark offuperior rank, they have 
their hair brought forward, and tied in a bunch, fo as to overlhadc the 
forehead, while the reft or ihe Kookies have theirs hanging loofe over the 
{boulders. The females, alfo, of the Rajah's family, wear an apron of black 
cloth, with a red border, which falls down to the knee, a colour, and fa- 
fhion, prohibited to the refl of the fex;—black being the royal colour. 

The Rajahs receive a tribute in kind, from the tribes, to fupport theii 
dignity; and in cafes of general danger, they can fummon all the war¬ 
riors to arms ; but each tribe is under the immediate command of its own 
particular chief, whofe word is a law, in peace and war, and who has the 
power of life and death, in his tribe. The chieftain fit ip is not hereditary 
like the Rajahihip, but elective, though, in general, the neared relation 
of the lad chief fuccceds him, if deemed by the tribe a proper perfon lor 
the trull, and the Rajah cannot remove a chief once defied, fhould he 
difapprove of him. 

y y 
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The Rookies are armed with bows and arrows, fpears, clubs, and daws; 
an inftrument in common ufe, among the natives of this province, as a 
hand hatchet, and exactly refcmbling the knife of the Nyars on the Ma~ 
labor CoaJl t which is a moll deflru£tive weapon, in clofe combat. They 
ufe fhtelds, made of the hide of the Gyal t (a Tpccies of cow peculiar to 
their bills) and the infide of their (liiclds they ornament with fmall pen¬ 
dulous plates of brafs, which make a tingling noife, as the warriors tofs 

* 

about their arms, either in the fight or in the dance. They alfo wear 
round their necks, large firings, of a particular kind of (hell, found in 
their hills; about their loins, and on their thighs, immediately above the 
knee, they tic large bundles of long goat’s hair, of a red colour; and on 
their arms, they have broad rings of ivory, in order to make them appear 
the more terrifick to their enemies. 

Tile Rookies choofe the fleepcft, and moll inaccefGhle hill?, to build 
their villages upon, which, from being thus fituated, are called Parahs, or 
in the Kuo k it language K'hooch. Every Par ah confills of a tribe, and 
* has fddom fewer than four or live hundred inhabitants ; and fomctimes 
contains.one or two thouland. Towards our frontier,? however, where 
there js little ap prehen ho n of danger, a tnbe frequently Separates into feve- 
ral final! parties, which form fo many different Parahi , on the adjoining hills, 
as may bell fait their convenience. To give further fecurity to the Parahs* 
in addition to their naturally flrong fituation, the Kookies furround them 
v. ill a thick bamboo pailifade*, and the paffages leading into them, of which 
there are commonly four, or five in different quarters, they fltridly guard, 
day and night, cuddly if there is any hifpidonof danger ■ but whether 
there is, or is nor, they arc at alt times extremely jealous of admitting (Iran-, 
gers within the Parah. 1 hev buit 1 their houfea as clofe to each other a* 
pofftble, and ma^e them fpactous enough, to aecoruntodatc four or five 
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families, in every houfe. They conflrua them after the manner of 
the ChooTtiecas and Mugs, that is, 011 platforms, or ftages, of bamboo, 
ratfed about fix feet from the ground, and enter them by ladders, or, 
more Frequently, by a Tingle hick, with notches cut in it, to receive the 
foot: underneath the ftages, they keep their domeft.ick animals. All thefe 
precautions, of defence, Rrongly indicate the conhant Hate of alarm, in 
vhieh they live, not only from the quarrels of the Rajahs with each other, 
but alfo from the holhlc feuds of the different tribes ; not excepting thofe 
who are attached to the fame Rajah. Depredations on each other’s proper¬ 
ty, and the not giving up of fucli refugees, as may fly from one Para/i to 
another, arc the moft frequent caufes of quarrel ; when they carry on a 
mod deflructive petty warfare, in which the Fever al tribes are more or lels 
involved, according as the principals are more or lefs connected among 
them. Oit thefe occaftons, when an enterprise is not of luflicient im¬ 
portance, to induce the chief to heal all the warriors of the Pura/t, lie 
always foLetts a warrior of approved valour, and addrefs, to lead the paity 

to be detached. 

They always endeavour to furprrzc their enemy, in preference to en¬ 
gaging him in open combat, however confident of Tuperiority they may be. 
With that view, when on any hoflile cxcurfion, they never kindle a lire, 
but carry with them a fufficicney of ready dreffed provifions, to ferve du¬ 
ring the probable term of their abfcncc; they march in the night, pro¬ 
ceeding with the grcatcfl expedition, and obferving.. the moft profound 
Oamce , .. icn djy overtakes them, they halt, and lie concealed, in a kind 
of hammock, vhich they Men among the branches of the loftiefl trees, 
f, ) that they cannol.be perceived, by any perfon paffmg underneath.*— 
F ufii this circumflance of ambufeade, the idea has originated, of (heir liv¬ 
ing in trees, inii id of houfes. When they have, in this manner, approached 
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their enemy, unperceived, they generally make their attack about the dawn, 
;md commence it with a great fhout, and fi nking of their fpears againft 
their Melds, If they are fuccefsful in their onfet. they feklom fpare either 
age or lex :—At times however, they make captives of the children, and 
often adopt then) into their families, when they have none of their own • 
and the only /laves among them, axe the captives thus taken. 

The heads of the Gain, they carry, in great triumph, to their Parak , 
where the warriors are met, on their arrrival, by men, women, and chil¬ 
dren, with much rejoicing ; and they have the peculiar privilege, of kil¬ 
ling any animal in the place, they may clioole, (not excepting the duel's) to 
be given as a feaft, in celebration of their vi&ory.“But, ihould the par¬ 
ty have been unfuccefsful, inftead of being thus met, with every demon- 
ftration of joy, and led into the PuraA, amid ft the exultations of ns friends, 
it enters in the g reate ft filence, and as privately as po/lible ; and all the 
warriors, compofmg it, Temain in dlfgrace, until fuch time as they retrieve 
•heir characters, either jointly, or individually, by fome a£t of valour. 

The Kookies are often attacked, by the Banjoogces, who, though not 
io numerous a race of people, yet, from being all united, under one R&- 
jah, always prevail; and exa£i an annual tribute, of (alt, front the two 
Kook it Rajah T h AN D o N and Mankene, who, from having a greater 
intercourfe with the Choomdt&s, lecpivc a larger fupply, of this article, from 
Lhc plains below, than their more remote neighbours. Salt is in the htgheft 
efttmation among them all ; whenever they fend any meftage, of confe- 
quence, to each other, they always put, in the hand of the bearer of it, 
a (mall quantity of fa It, to be delivered with the mdfage, as expreftivc of 
iu import mce. Next to pcrfonal valour, the accompli fitment mod ef- 
turned, in a warrior, is fuperior addrefs in Healing, amlif a thief can con- 
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vey, undifcovered, to lib o*m houle, his neighbours property, it cannot 
afterwards be claimed ; nor, ifdetetled m the a£V p - is he otherwife pumfh- 
ed. than by eKpofure to the rid*®*!* of. the Parah, and being obliged to 
reftore what he may have laid hold of. 

This mud tend to encourage the practice of thieving, which, no doubt, 
is confidered in fuch high dlimation, becaufe the lame fagadtyawd add refs, 
neceJTary to give fuccefs to the thiol, qualifies the warrior, in an eminent 
degree, to Ileal unperceivedi upon, and iurprizo bis enemy, and thus en- 
fures him vl&ory, So thought the ancient warriors ol Sparta, who, like 
the Kcokies of the prefent day, held in eftim abort the man, who could 
ileal with fuperior expertoefs. 

The Kookics, like *01 favage people, are of a moll vindictive difpnfi- 
tion; Wood mull always be flted for blood; if a tiger even kills any of 
them, near a Parah , the whole tribe is up in arms, and goes in purfuit 
of the animal; when if he is killed, the family of the deceafed gives a feaft 
of his flefh, in revenge of his having killed their relation. And fhould the 
tribe fail to deftroy the tiger, in this firft general purfuit of him, the fami¬ 
ly of the deceafed inutl ftill continue the chace $ for until they have killed 
cither this, or lb me Other tiger, and have given a feaft oflns flefh, ihey 
are in di (grace iu the Parah, and not aflbciated with, by the rcfl oi the 
inhabitants. In like manner, if a tiger deftroys one of a hunting party, 
or of a.party of warriors, on an hollile excurfion, neither the one nor the 
other, (whatever their fuccefs may have been) can return to the Parah, 
without being difgraccd, unlejs they kiH the tiger, A more Rriking in~ 
fiance flill, of this revengeful fpirit of retaliati.m is, that if a man fhould 
happen to be killed, by an accidental Lh front a tree, ail his relations 
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afiemble, and cut it down; and however large it may be, they reduce it to 
chips, which they fcatter in the winds, for having, as they fay, been the 
caufe of the death of their brother. They employ much of their time in 
the diace, and having no prejudice of caft, (or feft ) to reftrain them, in 
the choice of iheir game, no animal comes amirs to them. An elephant is 
an immenfc prize for a whole Parak,. They do not remove their Parahs 
fo frequently, as the Choomcas do their Chooms: the Cfomceas feldom 
remain, longer than two years, on the famefpot} whereas the Kookits 
arc ufually four or five; and when they migrate, they burn their Par ah, 
left their Gyals fhould return to it, as they are frequently known to do 
if the huts are left (landing. The Kookies never go to a greater di (lance, 
from their old ground, than a journey of twelve hours, unlefs compelled 
to proceed farther, from Tome particular caufe; fuch as the fear of an 
enemy, or the want of a proper fpot to fix upon. 

Their greatobjefl, in fdeftinga place to fettle on, is, natural flrcngth 
of fituation, with a (efficiency of good ground, near the Par ah, on which 
to rear the different grains, roots, and vegetables, they wifh to cultivate. 
They cultivate the ground, as the Gioomctas do, and in this, as in every, 
oilier domeftick occupation, the female fex bears the weight of the la¬ 
bour, and no rank exempts them from it: the wife of the chief, and the 
wife of his vaJTaf,.work alike, in the fame field, 

A proper fpot being found,' on tire deeliviLy of fomchiil, contiguous 
to the Pur ah, the men cut down \ht jungle, upon it, in the month of 
March, and allow it to remain there, until fufficicntJy decayed, to burn 
freely , when they fet it on fire; and thus, at once, perform the double 
purpoft, of clearing away the rubbifh, and of manuring the ground, with 
its afhes. The women now dig (mall holes, at certain diftances, in the 
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fpot To cleared, and into each hole, they throw a handful of different 
feeds, they intend to rear, which are all jumbled together, in a balket, 
flung over the fhoulder: the feeds are then covered with earth, and left 
to their fate; when in due time, according to their various natures, the 
plants fprmg up, ripen, and are reaped in lucceflion . Rice, Indian co. n, 
and the muflard plant, are thus feen in the fame held. Of rice they have 
a great variety, and two or three kinds peculiar to the hills ; one of thefc 
the Chcrch is uncommonly hue, and has the peculiar quality of affe clingy 
as a laxative, perfons not in Use habit of eating it. The other forts are 
called Bek, Dtengkroo, Rooxikes, Sepooee, Bangjoj, end Boultck ; but it is 
not exaflly afeertained, whether, or not, thefe are different fpecies oi grain; 
or the fame kind, receiving different names, from the feafon oF reaping it. 
Tlie Beh is reaped in July, the Cfurch in Augufl, the Demgkroo in 
September, the Roomkec in October, and in November the S^poooe, Bang- 
foo, and Boulteh . They have another fmall grain, called Culckao, and a 
variety oF beans, as the KeYafs, BuYgudd^ t and Tbov&tt the feed ol 
the mu flard plant, they eat, but exprefs no oil from it. Of the gourd, 
and cucumber plants, they have fcvcral kinds; and turmerick, yams, and 
tobacco, they cultivate; but the latter they have in fmall quantity, 
though very Fond of it. 

In their Fore (Is, they have abundance of honey, but are ignorant of 
the method of fc para ling it from the wax of the comb. 

Their domeflick animals are Gy els, Goats , Hogs, Dogs, and Fowls, 
and of thefe the Gyal is by much the moft valued, both on account of its 
milk, and its fidh. As already mentioned, it is a fpcctes of cow, peculiar 
to thefe hills, where it is met in its wild ftate : in fliape it refembles the 
heavy llrong make of the wild buffalo, but has much fhorter horns; its 
colour is brown, acquiring a lighter Ihadc towards the belly, which, as 
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well as the legs, is often white: its milk is nearly as rich, as the cream of 
common cow milk, and its flefli conllitutes ihc Itrll Uixitry, at a Kookie 
fealt ■ and except on very extraordinary occalioro, is never given. The 
goats are larger, and much more hairy than thofe of the plains In the 
other animals there is nothing peculiar. Notwrthftandtog that the hoo¬ 
kies have fuch a number of different articles of food ; yet a fearcity of pro- 
vilions frequently prevails among the tribes, when thofe upon a friendly 
footing always affift each other; and whatever may have been thus ami. 
cably given, is rigidly repaid, in more favourable times, by the tribe 
which received it. A fear city may be occa firmed, cither by the irregu¬ 
larity of the feafon, in a Failure, or excels of the periodical rains: or dfe, 
by the incur lions of enemies, who never fail to lay wafte, and dellroy, if 
titty can, every thing to be found without the Parah. And the Parah 
itfdf, in a fatally unguarded hour, is often deflroyed aifo, when the hdp- 
lels furvivors, if any, of fuch a calamity, are thrown upon the humanity 
of their neighbouring friends. 

In the Parahs , they cook their victuals in earthem pots, of their own 
manuiatturc, -rciembling thofe of the Bengalees, but much ftronger, and 
thicker, in Jubilance, The hunter, however, in his excurfions through 
the forelb, boils his food in a particular kind ot hollow bamboo, from 
the allies of a different fperies of the fame plant, he extraQs a fub dilute 
for fall, to cat with his victuals; and with equal limpiicity and readinefs, he 
kindles his fire, by the fri&ion of one piece of dried bamboo upon ano¬ 
ther, I he hookies have but one wife: they may however keep as many 
concubines as they plcafe. Adultery may be pumfhed with inflant death, 
\>y either oi the injured panies, if the guilty are caught by them in the 
fha : it may, otherwife, be compromifed, by a fine offgas the chief 
may determine. 1 he frailty of a concubine is always compromifed in 
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this wav, without difgrace to the parties. Fornication is ptmiflted in no 
other manner, than by obliging tjie parties to marry, unlefs the man may 
have ufed violence ; in which cafe he is punifhed, generally with death., 
either by the chief, or by the relations of the injured female. Marriage is 
never confummated among them before the age of puberty, W hen a 
young man has fixed his affcaions upon a young woman, either of his own, 
or of fome neighbouring Parah, his father virus her faLhcr, and demands 
her in marriage for his fon: her father, on this, inquires, what are the me¬ 
rits of the young man, to entitle him to her favour; and how many can he 
afford to entertain, at the wedding feaft; to which the father of the young 
man replies; that his fon is a brave warrior, a good hunter, and an ex¬ 
pert thief; for that he can produce fo many heads, of the enemies he has 
flair, and of the game he has killed; that in his houfc are fuch, and fucli ftolen 
goods, and that he can feaft fo many (mentioning the number) at his mar¬ 
riage. On hearing this, die father of the girl cidier goes himfdf, or fends 
fome confidential friend, to after tain the facts, which if he finds to b e 
Rated, he confents to the marriage, and it is celebrated by a feaft, given 
by him, to the bridegroom, and all their mutual friends, At night, the 
bride is led, by her hufband, from her father's houfe to his own, where, 
he next day entertains the company of the preceding day, which is more 
or lefs numerous, according to the connections, and circuit! Ranees, of the 
parties. When a chief marries, the whole Parah is entertained by him ; 
and Ihould his bride be from another Parah , as often happens, the two 
Paraks feaft, and caroufe with each other alternately. At thefc, and al* 
their feRivals, there is much drinking, of a liquor, made of the rice, called 
Dangkroo, of which the Kook Us are very fond. There arc two kinds of 
this liquor, the one pure, and limpid; and the other of a red colour, from 
an infuRon of the leaf of a particular tree called Bangtrmllah, which ren¬ 
ders it highly intoxicating. They indulge, very freely, in the ufe of both 
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kinds, except when they go on hoftife excurfions j they then rigidly abftam 
From them. In January, and February, *hey ufually marry, becaufe they 
have provisoes in the greatefl plenty, and it is their mofl idle time. 

When any perfon dies, in a Parah, the corple is conveyed, by the 
relations of the deceafed, and tlepofited upon a ftage, raifed under a fhed, 
crefted for the purpofc, at Tome diftance From the dwelling houfe. While 
it remains there, it is carefully guarded, day and night, from the depre¬ 
dations of dogs and birds, by feme one of the family ; and a regular Tup- 
ply of Food and drink is daily brought, and laid before it. Should more than 
one cafualty occur, in a family, the fame ceremony is obferved with ref- 
pe6t to each corpft*; and at whatever time of the year, perfons may hap¬ 
pen to die, in the Parah, all the bodies mud be kept in this manner, until 
the nth of April, called, by the Bengalees Beejoo. On that day, all the 
relations of the deceafed affemble, and convey their remains from the Iheds 
to different funeral piles, prepared for them, on -a particular fpot, without 
the Parah , where they are burnt; as are alfo the feveral fheds, under which 
the bodies had lain, from the period of their deceafe. After this melan¬ 
choly ceremony is over, the whole party repairs to the heufe of him, in 
whofe family the firfl cafualty occurred, in tliat year, and partakes of an 
entertainment given by him, in honour of the dead. On the following 
daj, a hmilar fco.lt is given, by him, in whofe family the next cafualty of 

the feafon had happened ; and thus, the foaft goes round, in fucceflion, 
until one is given for each of ihe dead. 

In this pious prefervation of the dead, till a certain day in the year, 
when only, the luff folemn funeral rites can be performed, to their re- 
mams, there is a fmgular coincidence, in the praflice of the Kookies , with 
that offome of the tribes of the north American Indians * as related in 
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Bertram’s travels-, and it rauft appear a curious Taft, that, m Id very 
particular an inftance, there (hould be this Bmiluude, in the cultoms 

or two ravage people, placed in fuel. oppofite parts of the world-, where 

the climate, and other peculiar local circumftances, are hr totally dif. 
ferent. 

T, lt Kookxs have an idea of a future fUte, where they are rewarded, 
or punifhed, according to their merits in this world, I hey conceive, that 
nothing is more pleafing to the Deity, or more certainly en lures future 
happinefs, than deftroying a number of their enemies. The Supreme 
Being, they conceive, to be Omnipotent, and the Creator of the World, and 
all that it contains. The term, in their language, for the Supreme Being, 
is Khogein Pootteean c» They alfo worfhip an inferior Deity, under 
the name of Sue em Sauk, to whom they addrefs their prayers, as a me¬ 
diator with the Supreme Being, and as more immediately mterefling 
himfelf in the concerns of individuals. To the Supreme Being, they 
offer, in facrifice, a Gyal , as being their mofl valued animal ; while to 
Skeem Sauk, they facrificc a goat only. In every Parak , they have a 
rudely formed figure of wood, of the human fhape, reprefenting Sheem 
Sauk; it is generally placed under a tree, and to it they offer up their 
prayers, before they fet out on any excurfion or enterprize, as the Deity, 
that controls, and directs their afllons, and deftiny. Whenever, there¬ 
fore, they return fuccefsful, wlicther horn die chaec, or the attack of 
an enemy, they religiouily place before Skeem Sauk, all the heads of the 
llain, or of their game killed, as expreffive of their devotion, and to 
record their exploits. Each warrior has his own particular pile of heads, 
and according to the number it confilts of, his charaaer, as a hunter, 
and warrior, is eflablifhed in the tribe. There piles are facred ; and no 
man dares attempt to filch away his neighbours fame, by ftealing from 
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tbem, to add to Ids own. They hkewife worfiup the moon, as conceiving 
it to influence their fortunes, in fomc degree. And* in every houfe, there 
is a particular poll, confecraioJ to the Deity, before-which tli^y always 
place a certain portion, of whatever food they are about to eat. In the 
month of January* they have a foiemn fecrifite, and feftival, in honour 
of the Deity; when the inhabitants offeveral neighbouring Parahs, (if on 
friendly terms} often unite, and kill Gyals, and all kinds of animals ; on 
which they feall; and dance^nd drink together for feveral days. They 
have no profdTed mini hers of religion, but each adores the Deity, in fuch 
manner as he thinks proper. They have no emblem as of S 11 eem Sauk, 
to reprefent Lhe Supreme Be ing. ♦ 

The hookies having no coins among them, but fuch as find ihcir 

m y P lains i for the few neceflaries they want, they barter their 

produce with the Choomeeas ; who are the medium of commerce; and, 
on ilu fe occafiorts, the Ckoorrucas are never allowed to enter their Parahs, 
but are obliged to remain at a certain diftancc, whither the articles or 
exchange are brought: fuch is their extreme jealoufy of admitting any 
ft rangers within their Parahs , as already noticed. They frequently vifit 
a Mug chief, commonly known by the name of the Comiahpore Rajah, 
who is fettled among the hills, in the fouthern parts of this diftrifl ; and 
to whom they make themfdves underfiood, from the firm] am y oflanguage. 
They can give no account of the country to the eaftward of their hills ; 
but they have a tradition, that it is an open, level country, like the plain 
of Ckittngwg. The Kcokies are a great terror to the Rengaltts fettled on 
ihc borders of thejangfo In the Rungancca/t and A unmgabad diflrjfts ; and 
* particular annoyance to the wood cutters, whofe bufinefs leads them far 
into the forefis, and whom they have frequently furprized, and cut off. 
Whenever an unfortunate event of this nature has occurred, it har always 
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been remarked, that the Kookies carry nothing away from the fiain, but 

their heads, and fuch fait as they may have with them. They Hand fo 

* 

greatly in awe of fire arms, that the report of a tingle mufket will put 
a whole party to flight; on this account, the RcjoJi of the C/ioofH€€Gs t 
who is fo immediately in their neighbourhood, keeps, in his fervice, a 
number of Pekluivans, or men with fire arms; but notwith (landing, his 
people have been obliged to abandon fevcral places, by the depredations 
committed by the Kookits. Though the Rajah is upon terms of friend- 
Ihip with fome of the tribes, yet, in the courfe of their migrations, thefe 
are fucceeded by others that he knows nothing of, and of whofc ap¬ 
proach even, he is ignorant, until his people are cut off: he is therefore 
under the neceffity of being conflantly prepared to repel thefe attacks, 
which from being always made in the night, it is impoffible to guard 
again ft. 

The following is a fpedmen of the Kookie language : 


MctpiL, - - 

Man. 

Noonmo, - 

Woman. 

Naoo, - 

A Child. 

Meepa Naaot'!ie t 

A male Child, 

Noonaoot'ke r - 

A female Child. 

P'ha, - - - 

Father. 

NaOy - ' 

Mother. 

Chopoote, - - 

Brother. 

Charnoo, - 

Sifter. 

P'flOO t ■ ■ - •• 

Grandfather. 

P^hiCf mm m m <m m 

Grandmother. 


Bbi 




jg8 Account of the Rookies ok Lunctas. 

Their numbers are reckoned thus: 

Kolka i - - - One. , 

Netka, - . - Two. 

Toomka, - - . . Three. 

Lceku t u Four, 

Rungaka , - Five. 

* - Six. 

Seraka, .. Seven. 

Ril 7 ka t Eight, 

KoaAa, . Nine. 

Soomka, . Ten, 

B\ combining the firfl fyllable of Stfomta with every intermediate num¬ 
ber, as Soomkatka, Socm-neeka, Soom-tooinka, and fo on, they reckon to 
twenty, which is Roboka . The fame combination now takes place with Re- 
boka; the final Tyliable ka being flruck off; it goes on Robokitka* Roboneeka, 

&c - to thin y > which expreffed by Spomtoomka or three tens. Forty is 
Soomleda or four tens, fifty Soomrungaka or five tens, and To on to a hun¬ 
dred, which is expretfed by Rez&ka. From Rtzaka the final fyllable U 
being (truck off, a fimilar combination, as above, takes place with A kda, 
Toomka, &c. to one thpufand called Saungia. The preceding rule of 
Iriking off the final aa is obferved with Saungka, and thus they go on to 
hundreds ol ihoufands, beyond which their ideas of numbers do not extend, 
as Ui as could be underflood from their having no terms to exprefs them. 
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On the Sanscrit and Pracrit Languages. 

BY H, T. COLEBROOKE, Ffq. 

I N a trcadfe on rhetorick, compiled for the ufe of Man icy a Chan¬ 
dra, Rdjd of TirabkuEli or Tirhut , a brief enumeration oflanguages 
ufed by Hindu poets is quoted from two writers on the art of poetry. 
The following is a literal tranflation of both paffages. 

<f Sanscrit a, Prdcrita, Paisdchi and Mdg&d’tir\ are in fhort the 
four paths of poetry. The Gods, &c, fpeak Sanfcnta ; benevolent genii, 
Prdcrita ; wicked demons, Paisdchi; and men of low tribes and the reft, 
Mdgad’hi. But fages deem Sanscnta the chief of thefe Tour lan¬ 
guages. It is ufed three ways ; in profe, in verfe, and in a mixture of 
both,* 

li Language, again, the virtuous have declared to be fourfold, San- 
sc Rita for the polifbed dialed], Prdcrita [orthe vulgar dial e£l], Apa- 
bhransa |T>r jargon ], and Mirra | or mixed], Sanfcrita is the fpeeeh 
of the cel eft i ah, framed in grammatical inftitutes ; Prdcrita is fimiiar 
to it, but manifold as a provincial dialed and other wife : and thoR: lan¬ 
guages, which are ungrammatical, are fpoken in their refpeftive diftri&s,” 

The Paisdchi Teems to be gibberifh, which dramatick poets make the 
demons fpeak, when they bring thefe fantallick beings on the Rage, The 
mixture of languages, noticed in the fecond quotation, is that, which is 
employed in dramas, as is cxprehly fa id by the fame author in a fubfe- 
quent verfe. It is not then a compound language \ but a mixt dialogue, 
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in which different perfons of the drama employ different idioms. Both 
the paffiiges above quoted are therefore eafdy reconciled. They in fa£t 
notice only three tongues, i. Smftrit, a polifhed dialed, the in flee- 
lions of which, with all its numerous anomalies, are taught in grammatical 
inQitujes. This the dramatick poets put into the mouths of Gods and 
of Holy perfonages. 2. Prdcnt, confifting of.provincial dialers, which 
are leTs refined, and have a more imperfefl grammar. In dramas it 
is fpoken by women, benevolent genii, &c, 3. Mdgad'ht, or Apa- 

bkransa, a jargon deftilute of regular grammar. It is ufed by the vulgar, 
and varies in different did rifts. The poets accordingly introduce, into 
the dialogue of plays, a provincial jargon fpoken by the lowed perfoTi, 
of the dram^* 

The languages of India are all comprehended in thefe three claffes. 
The fir ft contains SmifcTit , a molt polifhed tongue, which was gradually 
refined, until it became fixed in the clajTick writings of many elegant 
poets, molt of whom are fnppofcd to have fiourifhed in the century 
preceding the Chriftian aira. It is cultivated by learned Hindus through, 
out India, as the language offcience and of literature, and as the repofi, 
tary of their law civil and religious. It evidently draws its origin (and 
fome fteps of its prog refs may even now be traced) from a primeval 

* SaqfcrftA U ih* paETitt, participle, of a compand verb farmed by prefixing the prcpoli lien /an to. 
tie etude verb erf, and by inierpofing the letter t when lid* compound it ufod in (he frnfe of cmbelliftr- 
meftt. Iu literal meaning then u " adorned and when applied, to a language, it isgnifie*polifhed." 
Print/* it a fsihilat derivative from the fame erode verb withpw prefixed : the moil common acceptation 
of thii word is" outeaft or man of the lowed eUfi;" si applied to a language, h iignifiei ’< vulgar.', 
AfMrstttA is derived from ibna to fall downr it fignifie* a word, or dialefl, whleh fall* off from eorrefl 
etymology, Grammarians ufe the S&ftrtta at lignifying « doly formed or jegularly kfiefleJ and, 
jlfqbhTanta for fjlfe Grammar, 
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tongue, which was gradually refined in various climates, and became 
Sanfcnt in India; Pahlavi in Per ha. and Greek on the Ihores of the 
Mediterranean. Like other very ancient languages* Smfcrit abounds in 
in Hellions, which arc however, more anomalous in this, than in the other 
languages here alluded to; and which are even more fo in the obfolete 
deleft of die Vidas, than in the poldhed fpcech of the claffick poets. It 
has nearly fhared the fate of all ancient tongues, and is now become almofl 
a dead language; but there feema no good reafon for doubting* that it 
was once univer[idly fpoken in India, Its name, and the reputed difficulty 
of its grammar, have led many perfons to imagine, that it has been refined 
by the concerted efforts of a few priefls, who fet thcmfelves about invent¬ 
ing a new language; uol like all other tongues, by the gradually improved 
praftice of good writers and polite fpeakers. The exquifitdy relined 
fyftem, by which the grammar of Smfcrit is taught, lias been miftaken 
for the refinement of the language itfelf. The rules have been fuppofed 
to be anterior to the practice: but this fuppofition is gratuitous. In 
$anfent, as in even' other known tongue, grammarians have not invent¬ 
ed etymology ; but have only contrived rules to teach what was already 
ellablilhed by approved praftice, 

There is one peculiarity of Sanfcnt compofitions, which may alfo have 
fuggeiled the opinion, that it could never be a fpoken language, I al¬ 
lude to what might be termed the euphonical orthography of Sanjcrit. 
It confids in extending to fyntax the rules for the permutation of letters 
in etymology. Similar rules for avoiding incompatible founds in com¬ 
pound terms cxifl in all languages : this is fometimes efTe&ed by a devia¬ 
tion from orthography in the pronunciation of words; fometimes, by 
altering one or more letters to make the fpeUing correfpond with the pro 

C c i 
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Tmnciation, Thefe rules have been more profoundly invefligatcd by 
Hindu grammarians, than by thofe of any other nation ; and they have 
completed a fyftem of orthography, which may be jufUy termed eupho¬ 
nical. They require all compound terms to be reduced to this ffctndard; 
and S&nfcnt authors, it may be obferved, delight in compounds of inordi¬ 
nate length ; the whole fcnience too, or even whole periods, may, at the 
pleafure of the author, be combined like the elements of a ftngfe word ; 
and good writers generally do fo. In common, fpeech this could never 
have been praflifed. None but well known compounds would be ufed 
by any fpeaker, who wifhed to be undcrflood ; and each word would be 
diftinftly articulated, independently of the terms which precede and fol¬ 
low it, Such indeed is the prefent practice of thofe, who ftill fpeak the 
Sanfcrtt language; and they deliver themfclves with fuch fluency, as .is 
lulhcvent to prove, that Sanjcrii may have been fpoken in former times, 
with as much facility as the contemporary dialeBs of the Greek language, 
or the more modem dialefts of the Arabiek tongue, I fhall take occafion 
again to allude to this topick, after explaining at large* what are and by 
whom wert compofed, thofe grammatical inflitutes, in which the Sanfcrit 
language is framed, according to the author above quoted ; or by which 
(for the meaning is ill conveyed by a literal iranHation) wordsare corrcflly 
Formed and inflefted. 

Pan ini, the fatherof San/cnt grammar, lived in fo remote an age* 
that he ranks among thofe ancient fages, whole fabulous lnilory occupies 
a confpicuous place in the Pur anas t or Indian theogonies,* The name 

* Effiy Pv&td mat) of fire fubjedU: the weitior. of the naimfe, it* progrtfs, and ihc KMfstioo 
of worlds; The gentaieg/ cf gcilt wJ heroes; Chronology, according to a Isbutcjus fyflein ; and hcroick 
hjftorf, eon raining t he archlertme nil of demigods and: he r<x j. Sloes each T*rii& etmiains a Caruso¬ 
s'' w'nh naythslogtcil *nd htreitk Iliibry; the works, which bear slut litJe, mi/ not ururtlj- be 
Miop ued to ihc Gjccim Tbeogoniet, 
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is a patronymick indicating his defcent from Panin : but, according to 
the Paurdnica legends, he was grandfbn of Dev a la, an infpired leglfla- 
tor. Whatever may be the true hiflory of Pan in i, to him tJbte Sutras, 
or fuccintl aphorifms of grammar, are attributed by univerfa! content. 
Ills fyflem is grounded cm a profound inveftigation of the analogies in 
both the regular and the anomalous inflexions of the Sanfcnt language. 
Hehas combined thole analogies in a very artificial manner; and has 
thus com prefled a moft copious etymology into a very narrow compafc. 
JI is precepts are indeed numerous :* but they have been framed with 
the utmoll concitenefs; and this great brevity is the refult of* very ingeni¬ 
ous methods, which have been contrived for this end, and for the purpote 
of a [Tiffing the ftudcnl/s memory. In Pan ini’s fyflem, the mutual rela¬ 
tion of all the pans marks, that it mull have been completed by its 
author. It certainly bears internal evidence of its hiving been accom¬ 
pli filed by a (ingle effort* and even the corre&ions, which are needed, 
cannot be interwoven with the text. It mute not be hence inferred, that 
Pax ini was unaided by the labours of earlier grammarians. In many 
of his precepts, he cites the authority of his prcdecefTors jf fometimes for 
a deviation from a general rule ; often for a grammatical canon, which 
has univerfal cogency. He has even employed fome technical terms 
without defining them, becaufe, as his commentators remark, thole terms 
were already introduced by earlier grammarians.^ None of the more 
ancient works, however, feem to be now extant. Being fuperfeded by 


* Not fewer thin 3996. 

+ SlfiALYA, OaKTC fciYAJAj GaLIVA, SaCATAYANA, 113rd 0thcI3* 

+ in a fetf inftitiJCti he quoits former 10 itfutc tlttSDi 
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his, they have probably been difufed for ages, and are now perhaps totally 
loll* 

A performance, fuch as the Panvliya grammar, mu a inevitably 
contain many errors. The talk of corr^aing its inaccuracies has been 
executed by Catvava Na,+ an infpired faint and law giver, whofe 
hiflory, like tliatoi till the Indian iages, is involved in the impenetrable 
darknefs of mythology. His annotations, entitled Vartfcas, re drift thofe 
among the Fdniniya rules, which are too vague; enlarge others, 
which are too limited ; and mark numerous exceptions, which had es¬ 
caped the notice of Pan in i himfdf. 

Tij f. amended rules of grammar have been formed into memorial vcrics 
by Bhartri-hari, whofe metrical aphorifins, entitled Cdrica, have 
almoil equal authority with the precepts bf Panini, and emendations of 
Caiyayana. If the popular traditions edneerning Bit A rtruh a ri 
be well founded, he lived in the century preceding the Chriflian rf£ra;J 
for he is fuppoicd to be the Tame with the brother of Vicr am a dit ya ; 
and the period, when this prince reigned at Ujjayini, is determined by the 
date of the Samvai jdEra. 


1 he Jludied brevity of the Panimya Sdiras renders them in the highed 
degree obfeure. Even with the knowledge of the key to their interpre- 

Dtfiniiicni cl fame technical termFi lojellter wiift jjr.mmjlict. U.iotn>, ..-c .lij e.s;eJ from thflfe 
4r-:itnt wurlcr, m i he coiMHutuiff on They »re mleftcJ Lit i ccmpiUmn, cntiileJ 

1 _ ^ Cubffquenily uniiitd, The urioui ancirtr jtimnuri of itic Su/tftttt longue, as entirue - 

1(1 1 ntsmoiial i«fe, ue eight In Afltnher, and afcr&cd to the following auiher*; tSu. | Nb|Uj 

Chasa**. Caia, Cjhtwa, sttiT-TA,.*, PjsV,^, andAurt* 

+ Tbii name like wife si i pitonymick, 

* A L, ‘ h "" ! » «■ «!.«»»* *»> rtriu™, which ,h« pw, 

«^ci^°co”tr *'*'”'* ** ** thiccor fa. W.„ 
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tation, the fiudent finds them ambiguous. In the application of them 
when under flood, he difeovers many feeming eon traditions; and, ■with 
every exertion or praclifed memory, he mull experience the utmoft dif¬ 
ficulty in combining rules difperfed in apparent confafion through differ¬ 
ent portions of Panin j’s eight lefturcs, A commentary was therefore 
indifpenfably requifitc, Many were compofed by ancient grammarians to 
elucidate the text of Pan ini, A mod copious one on the emendations 
of his rules was compiled in very ancient times by an uncertain author. 
This voluminous work, known by the title of Makdbhdjhya , or the 
great commentary, is a Imbed to Patanjam, a fabulous perfonage, to 
whom mythology has afligned the fbape of a ferpeut. In this commentary 
every rule :h examined at great length. All poffible interpretations are 
propos'd 1 and die true fenfe and import of the rule are deduced through 
a tedious train of argument, in which all foreleen obj eft ions are confi:- 
dered and refuted ; and the wrong interpretations of the text, with all the 
arguments which can bo invented to fupport them, arc obviated or ex¬ 
ploded. 

Voluminous as it is, the Makdbhdftya has not exhaufled the fubjeft, 
on which it treats. I is deficiencies have been fuppiied by the annotations 
of modern grammarians. The mod celebrated among thefe fcholiafts of 
the Bhdjhya is Caiyata, a learned Cafhmirian. His annotations are al- 

m 

mofl equally copious with the commentary itfelf. Vet they too are load¬ 
ed by numerous glofles; among which the old and new Viv&tands arc 
mo ft efteemed. 

Ths difficulty of combining the dtfperfed rules of grammar, to inflecl 
any one verb or noun through all its variations, renders further aid ncccf. 
fary. This feems to have been anciently afforded in vocabularies, one of 
which exhibited the verbs claffcd in the order implied by the fj (lent of 

Dd 1 



Paxini, the other contained nouns arranged ona fmiiliar plan. Both 
probably cited the precepts which mu ft he remembered in conjugating and 
declining each verb and noun. A catalogue of verbs elaffed in regular 
order, hut with few references to the rules of etymology, is extant; and is 
known by the title of B'hdtupdtd. It may be confidered as an appendix 
to the grammar of Panin i ; and fo may his own treatife on the- pronunci¬ 
ation of vocal founds, and the treatife or Yajsca on obfotete words and 
acceptations peculiar to the Veda* A numerous clafs of derivative 
nouns, to wliicli he has only alluded, have been reduced to rule under the 
head of Unddt , or the termination u See .; and the precepts, rcfpefiing the 
gender or nouns, have been in like manner arranged in Sutras, which are 
formed on the fame principles with Pan ini's rules, and which are con¬ 
fidered as almoft equally ancient. Another fu^plement to his grammar is 
entitled Ganapata^ and contains lifts of words comprehended in various 
grammatical rules under the defignation of fome fingle word with the 
term “ &c. ’ annexed to it, Thefe fupplemcnts are due to various authors. 
The fubjc£b of gender alone lias been treated by more titan one writer re¬ 
puted to be mfpired, namely by Catyayana, Gobiula, and others. 


'1 he se fubfidiary parts of the Pdninfya grammar do not require a la¬ 
boured commentary ; excepting only the catalogue of verbs, which does 
need annotation ; and which is in truth a proper ground work for a com¬ 
plete review of all the rules of etymology, that are applicable to each 
verb.* 1 he Vntti nydfa , a very celebrated work, is I believe a com- 


jfwfSlThft’ 7 , ! ° »; nielHfive W w or di 0 mm c j ia 

«ht D ..titufbt*) but Tioiicril in rh* su, a ,, m ,\ x feon ctcertain dcriraitai. The tmJe fcrb» how- 
[I? r e ' mt *f n,n * lt,e *■'«« rtdieil letter., are variuiifly conjuM- 
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mcntary of this fort.* It is mentioned by M a i t R e y a R a C s hit a, the 
author of the D’hdta. prddfpa, as the work chiefly confuked by him, in 
compiling his brief annotations on the D'Mtufidta. A very voluminous 
commentary on the catalogue of verbs was compiled under the patronage 
of Sayan a, minifter of a chieftain named Sang am a, and is entitled 
Mdd’haviyd vnllL It thoroughly explains the f.gniftcaiion and bfleaion of 
each verb; but at tbe fame time enters largely into fcholaflick refinements 

on general grammar. 

Such vafl. works, as the A'lQhdbhdJhyn and its fenolia, with theto- 
Immnoui annotations on the catalogue ol verbs, are not adapted for gene¬ 
ral ink ruction, A concsfer commentary mull have been always re- 
quifke, The befl, that is now extant, is entitled the Cdsicd vritti , or 
commentary t'ompofed at VtxrdrmsL The anonymous author of it, in a 
ihort preface, explains his defign: f to gather the offence or a feienee 
difperkd in the early commentaries, in the BkdJJiya, in copious dictiona¬ 
ries oFverbs and of nouns, and in other works, lie has well (ulfilled Lhc 
talk, which he undertook. His glofs explains m pcrfptcuous language 
the meaning and application ol each rule ; he adds examples ; and quotes 
in their proper places, the necdTary emendations from the Vdrticas and 
Bhdjhya, Though he never deviates into frivolous difquifi lions, nor into 
tedious reafoning, but expounds the text as FuccinQly as could conlifl 
with perfpicuity, his work is nevcrthelefc voluminous: and yet, copious 
as it is, the commentaries on it, and the annotations on its commentaries, 
are Hill more voluminous. Among ft the moll celebrated is the Ptidtu 


* I hive not yel ftal in opportunity ef iafpefting either lltH or iw gtofi* It k** ^ 4 * 11 dtferibei 19 

£! 1 wnimcntiry on the Citki vritti. 
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uianjart of Haradatta Misra;3 grammarian whofc authority is 
rtTpedcd almoft equally with that of the author, on whofe text he com. 
ments, The annotators on this again are numerous; but it would be 
ufelefd to mfcrt a long lift of their names, or of the titles of their works. 
Excellent as the Cauca vritti undoubtedly is, it partakes of the 
defecls which have been imputed to PXnini’s text. Following the 
fame order, in which the original rules are arranged, it is well adapted to 
aiful the ftudem, in acquiring a critical knowledge of the SanfcrU tongue. 
But Tor one. who lludics the rudiments of the language, a different arrange, 
mem k requifite, for the fake of bringing into one view the rules, which 
mull be remembered in the inflections of one word, and thofc which mu ft 
be combined even for a fingle variation of a Angle term. Such a gram¬ 
mar has been compiled within a few centuries paft by Ramachandra, 
an eminent grammarian. It U entitled Pracnya^aumudi. The rules are 
Pan in fs ; and the explanation of theti is abridged from the ancient 
commentaries: hut the arrangement is wholly different. It proceeds 
from the elements of wiking to definitions; thence to orthography: it 
afterwards exhibits the inMions of nouns according to cafe, number and 
gender ; notices the laded babies; and proceeds to the ufes of the cafes ■ 
it fubjoins the rules of oppofition, by which compound terms are formed j 
the etymology of patron ymicks and other derivatives from nouns; and 
the reduplication oi particles, &c. In the fecond part, it treats of the 
conjugation of verbs arranged in ten daffei : to thefe primitives fucceed 
derivative verbs, formed from verbal roots, or from nouns. The rules 
concerning different voices follow : they are fucceeded by precepts re~ 
gardmg the ufe of the teaks; and the work concludes with the etymology 
of verbal nouns, gerunds, lupines, and participles. A fuppiement to it 
contains the anomalies of the dialed, in which the Veda is compofed. 
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The outline of Pan ini’s arrangement is fimple ; but numerous excep¬ 
tions and frequent digreffions have involved it in much feeming confufion. 
The two firft k^ures (the lirtl feaian eternally, which is in a manner the 
key or the whole grammar) contain definitions; in the three next are col¬ 
lected theaffixes, by which verbs and nouns are inflected. Thole, winch ap¬ 
pertain to verbs, occupy the third lefture: the fourth and fifth contain 
foclt as are affixed to nouns. The remaining three icaures treat of the 
changes, which roots and affixes undergo in Tpecial cafes, or by genera! 
rules of orthography; and which are all effected by the addition, or by the 
fubflitution, of one or more elements * The apparent limp lie ity of the 
defign vanifhes in the perplexity of the ftmfture, The endlels purfuit of 
exceptions and of limitations fo disjoins the general precepts, that the 
reader cannot keep in view their intended connexion and mutual relation. 
He wanders in an intricate maze; and the clew of the labyrinth is continu¬ 
ally flipping from his hands. 

The order, in which Ram a Chandra has delivered the rules of gram¬ 
mar, is certainly preferable; but tixejutrasa? Panin i thus detached from 
their context, arc wholly unintelligible. Without the commentators ex- 
portion, they are indeed what Sir Will! am Jones has fomew here term¬ 
ed them, dark as thedarkeff oracle. Even with the aid of a comment, 
they cannot be folly underflood, until they are perufed with the proper 
context. Notwithftendmg this defeft, BhaVtoj t' Di'cshita,* who re- 
vifed the Cauvmdi, has' for very fobflantiai reafons adhered to the Pdm- 
niya, stitras. That able grammarian has made fpme ufcful changes in the 
arrangement of the Pracriya: he has amended the explanation of die 

* Even the esputiging of a letter i* confide ml at ihc fublUtuUixi of a hi ink , 

t Defendant* hTBkattoji in the fifth mfimh we, L am (oltl, no# living*! Benarei 

muft have aouriflwd then between one and two centime* ago. 
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ruies, which was in many places incorrea or imperfea : he has remedied 
many oroiflions; has enlarged the examples; and has noticed them oft ini por- 

tant ,nHanCes ’ Avhcrc tIie eIdcr grammarians difagree, or where claflkal po, 
ets have deviated from the flrift rules of grammar. Tins excellent work is 
entitled Sidd'hanta Commit. The author has very properly followed the 
example of RamachandhaJh excluding all rules, that are peculiar to the 
obfoJete dialeft of the Vida ■ or which relate to accentuation : for this alfo 
belongs to the Veda alone. He has collected them in an appendix to the 
Sidd'hanta Caumudi and has fubjoined in a fccond appendix rules con. 
ccrning the gender of nouns. The other fupplements of Pa s t ni’s gram¬ 
mar arc interwoven by this author with the body of his work. 

The Hindus delight in fcholaftick difputation. Their grammarians in¬ 
dulge ihu propenfity, as much as their lawyers and their fophifts.* Bh a t- 
TOji Dicshita has provided an ample flora of eontroverfy in an argu. 
memauve commentary on his own grammar. This work is entitled Pran- 
m mendramd. He alfo compofed a very voluminous commentary on the 
eight lectures of Pan in i, and gave it the title of Sabda Caujlubha. The 
only portion of it, I have yet feen, reaches no farther than to the end of 
the hi ft fection of Panjni’s firfl le&ure. But this is fo diffufive, that, if 
the whole have been executed on a fimilar plan, it mull triple the ponderous 
volume of the Mahdbhajkya itfelf I have reafon however for doubting, 
that i* was ever completed. 


1 in. commentaries on the Stdd'/utnUi Caumudi and Manirena are very 
numerous. The moll celebrated (hall be here briefly noticed, t. The 


• Many fep*»(e treatbej oa d tile rent buththe* of 
peruinintg to the feicuct of ItigkEt# 
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Eattva bdd'hini expounds the Sidd'hGfUn’ it istiiework ot Inyanen- 
dra Saraswati, an afcetick, and the pupil of Vamanendra 
Swaml 2. The Sdbdendu sic'hara is another commentary on Bh at* 
to j h grammar. It was compofed by a fucceffor, if not a defendant, 
of that grammarian. An abridgment of it, which is %'ery generally fludied, 
is the work of NageYa, fon of Siva Bhatta, and pupil of Haridic- 
sh it a. He was patronifed, as appears from his preface, by the proprie¬ 
tor of Srmg&uira pura. * Though called an abridgment, this laghic 
Sabdcndu is a voluminous performance. 3. The Laghu Sabdaratna is a 
commentary on the Mandramd of Bit atVoj t Dies kit a, by the author’s 
grand fan Hari Dies hit a. This work is not improperly termed an a- 
bridgment, (ince it is fhort in com pari fon with molt other commentaries on 
grammar. A larger performance on the fame topicks, and with the fame 
title of Sdbda ratna , was compofed by a profeffor ol this reboot. 4. 
B al a s A rM A n PYeoa d i y a, who is either fourth or fifth in fucceffion 
from Bhattoji, as profeffor of grammar at Benares, has written com¬ 
mentaries on the Ctiujlubka, Sdbda rdna, and Sabdtndu Sahara. Iiis fallter 
Baidyarat'ha n i! a t t a 1 argcl y an no rated the Earibhdjkcndu s t char a, 
of NagojV Bhatta, which ban argumentative' commentary on-?*col- 
kaion of grammatical axioms and definitions, cited by the gloffanfls of 
Pan in t. Thb compilation, entitled ParibUJhd, has alfo furnifhed the 
text for other controverfial performances bearing fimilar titles. 

While fo many commentaries have been written on the S^ddhdn 
Caumudt\ the Pr&criya Caimudi has not been negle&cd. r I he fcholiafls of 
thb too arc numerous. The mofl known is; Cm SHU A Pan hit a ; and hb 


*■ A town on ibc Ganjci rfttftad Shtgttort in ftcnncl"* mips* 


It ii fi' ijatctl abu^-e Httrha&vd* 
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work has been abridged by his pupil Jay ant a, who Has given the tide of 
Tatwa cktvndra to a very excellent compendium. + On the other hand 
Crishna Pan'dita has had the fate common to all noted grammarians; 
f,nce his work has employed a holt of commentators, who have largely 
commented on it. 

The Caumudis, independently even of their numerous commentaries, 
have been found too vail and intrieait for young lludents. Abridgments 
of the Sidd'hdnta Caumudt have been the re fore attempted by feverai authors 
with unequal degrees of fuccefs. OF three fucli abridgments, one only 
fee ms to dderve prefent notice. It is die Mad’hya Caujjiudi, and is accom* 
paniedby afimilar compendium of annotations entitled Mad'hya Mcnoramd. 
The name indicates, that it holds a middle place between the difFufe 
original, and the jejune abllratls called Lagku Caumudt , &c. It contains 
fuch of Panin i’s rules as are mod univcrlal; and adds to each a Ihort but 
pcrfpicuous exp oh don. It omits only the leaft common exceptions and 
limitations. 

R 

AVhen Sanfcrit wqs the language of Indian courts, and was cultivated 
not only by perfons, who devoted themfelves to religion and literature, but 
alfo l5y princes, lawyers, foldiers, phyficians and feribes; in fhort, by the 
fir ft three tribes, and by many claffes included in the fourth; an eafy and 
popular grammar mull have been needed by perfons, who could not wade 
the bell years of their lives in the dudy of words. Such grammars mult 
always have been in ufe; thofe, however, which are now 11 udied, are not, 
I believe, of very ancient date. The moll edeemed is the Sdrafwata, 
together with its commentary named Chandricd. It feeros to have been 


+ Finished by him, a* appear* from a poftftripr lo the hook* in the year 1687 of the 
Though lie fluditd at Be anrai, ht jppea/s 10 ha to been boot on. the banki of the * tivcf marked 

Taper In Rihjiil** map. 
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formed on one of the CcamuMs, by tranflating Panin t’s rules into lan¬ 
guage that is intelligible, independently of the glofs, and without the 
ncccffity of adverting to a different context. 

Another popular grammar, which is in high tepute in Bengal, is 
entitled Mugd'habod'ha, and is accompanied by a commentary. It is the 
work of Vopade v a, and proceeds upon a plan grounded on that of the 
Caumudu ; but the author has not been content to tranllatc the rules of 
Panini and to adopt his technical terms. He has on the contrary in¬ 
vented new terms, and contrived new abbreviations. The fame author 
likcwife compofed a metrical catalogue of verbs alphabetically arranged. 
It is named Cavicalpadruma, and is intended as a fubilitute for the D'hd- 

\ p< 

tup&ta. 

* * 

The chief inconvenience, attending Vqpadeva's innovation, is, that 
commentaries and fcholia, written to elucidate poems and works of fcieticc, 
muff be often unintelligible to thofe, who have fludied only his grammar ; 
and that die writings of his fcholars mufl be equally iiicomprchenfible 
{w herever a grammatical fubjeft is noticed) to the ftudents of the Pdnimya, 
Accordingly the Pandits of Bengal are cut off in a manner from commu¬ 
nication on grammatical topicks w T ith the learned of other provinces in In, 
dla. Even etymological dictionaries, fuch as the commentaries on the me¬ 
trical vocabularies, which I (hall next proceed to mention, muff be unin¬ 
telligible to them. 

m 

It appears from the prefaces of many different grammatical treadles, 
that works, entitled Ditalic and Nduuc fidrdyana, were formerly fludied. 
They mull have comprehended, as their title implies, “the whole of the 
!l verbs and nouns” appertaining to the language; and, fmcc they are 

Ffi 
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mentioned as very voluminous, they mult probably have contained referen¬ 
ces to all the rules applicable to every fingle verb and noun. II a r a a at- 
ta’s explanation of the title confirms this notion, But it does not appear, 
that any work is now extant under this title. The D'Mtufldta with its 

commentaries fupplics the place of the D'hdiupdrayana. A coll eft ion of 

<■ 

dictionaries and vocabularies in like manner fupplics the want of the Kama 
pdrayana . Thele then may be noticed in this place as a branch of 
grammar. 

TMEbeft and moll eftcemed vocabulary' is the Amcra c'd/Ka. Even 
the bigotry' of Sancar Acharva (pared this, when he proferibed the 
other works of Amera Sin ha.* Like moll other Sanfalt dictionaries, 

* Amilr.sish was an tmirtedC poet* acid one of the nine gems (forfo thefe pwli were called)! who 

were Lbe ornament of Vjcaamaoitta 1 * court. Unfortunately tic held the tenets of a foclefudo* fc^ ; and 
his potent are faid to have perifhed in the pcrfccotiom fomented by intolerant phitofophers sgiinft the per- 
fom and w tli ipgi of both J * i k A i and B a u tt& r n a The perfeent i o n F ifi-Eli gated by 5 a h c a a * and L r n \ tan 

- * # ^ * 

Aouiyai were enforced, perhaps from political motive*, by prince* of ibe Ftrrfiwxtr* ndS#'** * ftdi, 

who compelled the Ba vud'ba monarch! to retire from and to cod tern thcmfclvti with their dn* 

nunicna of LAfvta and It would be curious to InvcIUgaie the dale of (hi# important resolution. 

The prcfcnl conjeflore, for h is link more than mere conje&urcj is partly founded upon fome acknow¬ 
ledgment! made by FanJuig who confer* ihar Sxhc\wlk and Udataka pufrcoceJ the heterodox fetti 
and. profetibed their booki; and partly on lk evidence of Ik engraved plate fuml at Mti Jgag-fti and of 
the mfcripEion on the pillar found it Mtddf (Sec Ai. Res. y, L p. t <|4 i yj) p from which it appear^ fhal 

Detapaia Dev a belonged to the fc£l of Budo'h*; and that he reigned over Et+gel mi, Cm^/a as 

well ai La/ffi and Jibes ; and had fueeefsfuliy invaded Cam&fja | after traversing as a conqueror the 
yhs&bya range of mountain*. Hi* descendants, i* far is the fourth gcncr*rs mij govctntd a no lefi exlen- 
Cve empire; is from the infer411ion on ihc pillar at BrdAL I mud however acknowledge, that 

thi 1 hti mentioned iofcriptiw doc* not indicate any mi*dlttcnt to the feft of Bonn* ha. This nuy be 

accncmtcd for by fappollogi Thai the wac (happen of Cjuihka and of Rama were then a* cordial to :fac 
follow en of BuddIia, ai ihry now are toward* each other. The king and bii min liter might belong to 
different fcfk. 

Awr fTA ii mentioned In an inferiptkn at Bvtd'ba at the founder or a temple it (bat place. 
[As. Rii. v. I. p. 28)4}- Thi# circumflanre may ferve to explain why hii work* have been proferibed with 
Peculiar Int etrj-cyj u it i# acknowledged by many JWfj ihilUiey hive been. He wa* probably a *ca, 
oiu fc^aultr 

Thisijj howmr> bf BO mians certain : and Dhchitjij in hij commentry on the dwtr# 

Itnjba, duiei tlui liitic it in/ tfidtn« i* prore, tbt (lie anlhw btlpngvl to the feft nf J aihai, 
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it is arranged in verfe to aid the memory. Synonymous words are collec- 
ted into one or more verfes; and placed in fifteen different chapters* 
which treat of as many different fubjefls, The fixteenth contains a few 
homonymous terms arranged alphabetically, in the Indian manner, by 
the final confonants. The feventeenth chapter is a pretty full catalogue 
of indeelinablcs, which European philologies would call adverbs, prepofi- 
lions, conjun&ions, and interjeflions; but which SanfcTtt grammarians 
confider as indeclinable nouns. The laft chapter of the Ameracofk is a 
treatife on the gender of nouns, Another vocabulary by the fame author 
is often cited by his commentators under the title of Ameramdld. 

Numerous commentaries have been written on the Amera cdjh. The 
chief object of them is to explain the derivations of the nouns ; and to 
fupply the principal deficiencies of the text. Sanjcnt ctymologifis 
fcarcely acknowledge a fmgle primitive amongfl the nouns. When una¬ 
ble to trace an etymology, which may be confillent with the acceptation 
of the word, they are content to derive it according to grammatical rules 
from fomc root, to which the word has no affinity in fenfe. At other 
times they adopt fanciful etymologies from Fur anas or from Tantras. But 
in general the derivations are accurate and tnftruftive. The beft known 
among thefe commentaries of the Amera cdjka. is the Piidii chandricd, com¬ 
piled from fix teen older commentaries by Vrihaspati fur named 

«r ^ % ** 

Mu cut a, or at full length Raya mu cut a man:. It appears from 

the incidental mention of the years then expired of agronomical eras, that 

% 

Mu cut a made this compilation in the 4533d year of the Caliyug , which 
correfponds with A. D, 1430. Aciiyuta Jallaci has abridged Mucu- 
t a s s commentary, but without acknowledgment; and has given the title 
of Vydtfhyd pradipa to his compendium. On the other hand Bhanvji- 
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* 

Dicshita has revifed the fame compilation; and has torrefied the nu¬ 
merous errors of Mu cut a : who often derives words From roots, that are 
unknown to the language; or according to rules, which have no place 
in its grammar, Biianuji has greatly improved the plan of the work, 
by inferting from other authorities the various acceptations of words ex¬ 
hibited by Amer a in one or two fenfes only. This excellent compilation 
is entitled Vydc'hydfud'hd. 

The Avwracdfh'i, as has been already hinted, gives a very incom¬ 
plete lift of words that have various acceptations. This deleft is well fup- 
plied by the Me dim , a dift ionary fo named from its author MediniCar. 
It contains words, that bear many fenfes, arranged in alphabetical order 
by the final confonants: and a lift of homonymous indeclinables is fub- 
joined to it, A fimilar diftionary, compiled by Maheswara, and en¬ 
titled Wsmpratdsa, is much coufuked ; though it be very defeftive, as 
has been jullly remarked by Medinicar. It contains, however, a very 
ufcful appendix on words fpeh more than one way : and another on let¬ 
ters which are liable to be confounded, fitch as v and !>; and another 
again on the gender of nouns. Thefe fubjefts are not feparateiy treated 
by Medinicar ; but he has on the other hand fpecified the genders 
with great care in the body of the work. The exaft age of the Me dim is 

not certainly known ; but it is older than Mucuta's compilation, fince 
it is quoted by this author, 

Am era’s diftionary does not contain more than ten thou ft nd different 
words. Yet the Suujcfit language is very copious. The infertion of de¬ 
rivatives, that do not at all deviate from their regular and obvious import, 
has been very properly deemed fuperfluous. Compound epithets, anti 
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Other compound terms, in which the Sanfnit language is peculiarly rich, 
are likewife’omitted; excepting fuch as are efpecially appropriated, by a 
limited acceptation, cither as titles of Deities, or as names of plants, animals, 
&c. In fact compound terms are formed at pleafure, according to the rules 
or grammar; and mu ft generally be interpreted in drift conformity with 
thofe rules. Technical terms too arc moftiy excluded from general difti- 
onarics, and confined to feparate nomenclatures. The Amcracojh then 
is lefs defective than might be inferred from the final! number of words 
explained in it. Still, however, it needs a fupplcment. The HdrdvaU 
may be ufed as fuch. It is a vocabulary of uncommon words, compiled 
by Purushottama, the author of an etymological work, and alio of a 
little collection of monograms, entitled Ecdcjkara. His Hdrdvaii was 

Lk 

compiled by him under the patronage of D’hritA sin ha. It is noticed 
by Medimcar, and lecrns to be likewife anterior to the Viswct, 

The remaining deficiencies of the Awtcracofk are fuppliedbv confultlng 

j* Jl 

other dictionaries aiid vocabularies; fuch as Helaynd’ha’s, Vaches- 
p ATI’s, the Dharanicdjfia ,, or fome other. Sanfcnt dictionaries are indeed 
very numerous. Pu ru SHQtTama and Mzdinic ar name the Utfinlini, 
Sabddrnaya and Sanfdrdvarta, as works confu I ted by them. Purush- 
o t t a m a adds the names of Va c h e s p a t i, Vv a d \ and V i c R am a d i t y rf; 
but it is not ejuite dear whether he mentions them as the authors and pa¬ 
trons of there, or of other dictionaries, Med (NIC A R adds a fourth voca¬ 
bulary called Ndmamdld, and with fimilar obfeurity fubjoins the celebrated 
names of Bhaguri, Vararuchi, Saswata, Bopauta and Ran* 
tide v a. lie then proceeds to enumerate the dictionaries of Amee a, 
Su bhang a, Helaynd’ra, GovEKD'HANAj Rabsasa i? ala, aiid the 

G g i 
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Rnlmeofka; with the vocabularies of Rudra, Dh ananj a y a, and Gan- 
oad'iiar a; as ajfo the Dhuraniccjha, Hdrdvali , Vrthadamam , Tricdnda- 
f ejka and Ratnamdld. Many of thefe arc cited by the commentators on 

Am era, and by the fcholiafts on different poems. The following are alfo 

■ * * „ * ** 
frequently cited; fomeas etymologifls, the reft as lexicographers: Swami, 

■r 

Durga, Sarvadh.ua, Vamama, Chandra, and Lheauthors of the 
Vaijayanti, Ndmanid'hdna, Haima, Vnkat-nighanti , &c. To this lift might 
be added xhvAnecdrt’ha dwani tnanjari, Nan art'ha, and other vocabularies of 
homonymous terms ; the Dwirudi, Bkuriprayoga cdjka, and other lifts of 
words fpelt in more than one way; and [he various Nighantis or nomen¬ 
clatures, fuch as the Dhanwantari-nigkanta and Rdjanighanta, which con¬ 
tain lifts of the materia mcdica; and the Nigkanti of the Veda, which ex¬ 
plains obfolete words and unufual acceptations, * 

+ 

Before I proceed to mention other languages of India, it may be pro¬ 
per to mention, that the fchool of Benares now ufes the Sidd'hdnta camiudi 
and other works of Bhattoji, as the fame fchool formerly did the Cdsicd 
vrtUi , The Pracnyd cazimudt, with its commentaries, maintains its ground 
among the learned of Mit'kild or Tirhut, In both places, however, and 
indeed throughout India, the Mahdbhdjhya continues to be theftandardof 
Smjaril grammar. It is therefore ftudied by all, who are ambitious of 
acquiring a critical knowledge of the language. The Haricdrica, with its 
commentaries by He la raja and Pu n j a r aj a, was probably in ufe with 
a fchool that once flour ilhed at Vjjay ini i but it does not feem to be now 
generally ftudied in any part of India, 

• IV iVinr<?f t ai exp!«iotdin Sir William Jan£i J s Eremite on itie literature of the MhJm, belong* 
the Lime ctafi with the NigiaiHi of the VtJ\ i .■ ind a f;n ill rocabukry under both theft title* i* commonly 
annexed to the RfgvM* to complete the Tec of VfrrvtUi, There is however a modi larger work entitled 

Nmfti + and (he eommentatOH of it are often cited upon topicki of general grammar. 
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The fecond clafs of Indian languages comprehends the written dialefts, 
which are now u fed in the intercomof civil life, and which are cultivated 
by lettered men. The author of a paflage already quoted includes all Tudi 
diale6U under the general denomination of Pi do it . but this tcim is com¬ 
monly rcftritled to one language, namely to the Sarafwal x bdla bdni, or 
the fpeech of children on the banks of the S&T&jiiS&ti* There is icaibn to. 
believe that ten poliflied dialers formerly prevailed in as many different 
civilized nations, who occupied all the fertile provinces of liiiufafidn and 
the Dcktdn, Evident traces of them flLill exift. They (hall be noticed in 
the order in which theTe Hindu nations are ufually enumerated, 

TniSdrefwaJLa was a nation, which occupied the banks of the xbrtrSaraf- 
rcatt. Brdhuuttuis who are ftill dillinguifhcd by the name of Jicii nation, in¬ 
habit chiefly the Penjdb or Panckamda, well of the river from which they 
take their appellation. Their original language may have once prevailed 
through the foutheru and weftern parts of Hmdujldn proper; and is pio- 
bably the idiom, to which the name of Prdcrit is generally appropriated. 
This has been more cultivated than any other among the dialers, which 
will be here enumerated: and it occupies a_principal place in the dialogue 
of moft dramas. Many beautiful poems, compofcd wholly in this language, 
or intermixed with flanzas of pure Sanfcnt, have perpetuated the memory 
of it, though perhaps it have long ceafed to be a vernacular tongue. Gram¬ 
mars have been compiled for the purpofe of teaching this language and its 
profody-, and feveral treatifes of rhetorick have been written to iHuflrate 
its beauties. The Prdcnta manoramd and Prda ila Pingala, are mflances 
of the one; and the Sarafwatf Canidbharana of Bhoj ade v A may be named 
as an example of the other, al though both Sanfcnt and Prucrit idioms fur- 

* The term will bew * different interprtUUea: but tiiii to tie the mtift 
o£it. 
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niili Lhc examples, with which that author elucidates his precepts, For the 
c ha rafter of the Prdcrit language, I mull refer the reader to Sir Wi lliam 
J o nes’s remarks in his preface to the tranflatiou of the Fatal Ring, 

The Cdnyacubjas polTdled a great empire, the metropolis of which was 
the ancient city of Cdnyacuijz or Cancj. Theirs feems to be the language, 
which forms the ground-work of modern Hin&uftdni t and which is known 
by be appellation of Hindi or H indeed. Two dialefts of it may be eafily 

diftraguifhed; one more refined, the other lets fo. To this lad the name 
of Hindi is fometimes reftrifted, while the other is often confounded with Prd¬ 
crit. Numerous poems have been com pofed in both diale&s; not only be¬ 
fore the Hindujldni was ingrafted on the Hindi by a large intermixture of 
Pcrfian ; but aHo in very modern times, by Muitammed&n as well as Hindu 
poets. Do hr as, or detached couplets, and Cahis, or ilanzas, in the Htn 
devi dialeft, may be found among the works of Mujltmdn authors : it will 
be fuffieientto inftanceihofe of'MELiC Muh a mmed Jaisi, Mu hammed 

. A A 

Af z e l, and Amir khan An jam. Moll poems in this dialeft are, how¬ 
ever, the exciufive production of Hindu poets. 4 * On examining them the 
affinity of Hindi with the Sanjbit language is peculiarly finking: and no 
perfon, acquainted with both, can hefitate in affirming that Hindis chiefly 

• Among the in eft arum red fpeesmen* of Hindi poetry, the feren hundred copplett pfBiMAHi las., 
and the amatory, v.rfei of Sunder and of Mat! ham, are conljiicuoui. Euuheit diafeit is n.t pure 
U,i»r .•/, Ur re they Com turner borrow from the Pei tun language. S u m del wrote hit poems in the rei-n 
of Sh am jrham, and feems to ban been patronized by ltui prince, whom be prat fei in his prefect. 
BjuaKI.IAi ttouiiftrcd at tho esurt of Amitht'r, towardi the beginning cf tfcc fixircittJi century of 
the CiuifiUn era. His poems were arranged in their p relent order far the ofe of the unfortunate prince 
Ar*y S HAHi auJ the modern edition i, iherefore oiled Azemjhdhh The old edition hi.been elegantly 
tranflitedinto W<r.V vetfe, by »hi»»h1m Pak& jt *, underlie pattvQ*g« of C4tfcT S4*u T viltm 
Rfijtt of Bin aft i r % 
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borrowed from Sanferit. Many words, of which the etymology [hows 
them to be the pureft Sanferit , are received unaltered; many more under¬ 
go no change but that of making the final vowel filent; a ftili greater num¬ 
ber exhibits no other difference, -than what arifes from the uniform per¬ 
mutation of certain letters • the reft too, with comparatively few excep¬ 
tions, may be eafily traced to a Sanfcnt origin. That this is the root, from 
which Hindis Tprung ; not Hindi , the dialed whence Sanferit has been 
refined ; may be proved by etymology, the analogy oi which is loft in Hin¬ 
di and preferved in Sanferit. A few examples will render this evident. 

Criy a fignifies a aion,andCfcraw ad; both of which are regularly derived 
from the root Cn to do. They have been adopted into Hindiifldni, with ma¬ 
ny other regular derivatives of the fame root: (fuch for example as Carana 
[eontraded into Carnd ] the ad of doing; Carta the agent ; Cdrrn, caufe 
or the means of doing ; Cdrya \Cdrj, Cij t ~] the thing to be done, and the 
intent or purpofe of the aftion.). But I feled thefe two infiances becaufe 
both words are adopted into Hindufldni in two feveral inodes. Thus 
Crid fignifies adion j and Cirid expreffes one metaphorical fenfe of the fame 
Suffer it word, viz. oath or ordeal. Again Cirta-carnm fignifies funeral 
rites ; but Cam is the moil ufual form in which the Sanferit Cnrma is ex¬ 
hibited in the Hindufldni ; and it thus a Humes the fame form with Cam , 
defire; a very different word taken from the Sanferit derivative of the root 
Cam to feek. Here then Hindufldni confounds two very different words 
in one inftance, and makes two words out of one in the other in (lance. 

Sat literally fignifies exiftent; it is employed in the acceptation of truth , 
Satya, a regular derivative from it, fignifies true; or, employed fuMan- 
tively, truth. The correfpondent Hindi word Jack is corrupted from the 

H hi 
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Stnifcnt falya , by negletting the final vowel, by fubftitutkig j for y T accor- 
ding to the genius of the Hmdtui dial eft, and by i ran s forming the harih 
combination tj into the fofter found of ch. Here then is obvioufly traced 
the identity of the Hmdujldni/ach, and Bengali jjwtyo, which are only the 
fame Sanfcnt word Jatya varioufly pronounced. 

Yu van fignilies young, and yauvana youth: tlic firft makes Yuva in the 
nominative cafe. This is adopted into IRndujldni with the ufual permu¬ 
tation of confonants, and becomes Juba ; as Yauuana is transformed into 
Johan. The fame word has been lefs corrupted in Perfian and Latin, 
where it Hands Juwdn and Juvenis. In many inflexions the root of 
J uvan is conttaXcd into Yurt j the polTcffive cafe for example forms, in the 
three numbers, YZnas, Funds, Yiindm. Here then we trace the origin of 
the Latin comparative Junior: and I cannot hefitate in referring to thefe 
Sanjcnt roots, the Welfli Jevangkznd Armor lean Jovank , as well as the 
Saxon Yeong, and finally the Englilh Young. This analogy, which Teems 

evident through the medium of the Sanfcrlt language, is wholly obfeured 
in JUnduJldni. 

These examples might be eaflly multiplied, but unprofitably I fear: 
for, after proving, that nine tenths of the Hindi dialefl may he traced back 
to the Sanfcrlt idiom, there yet remains the difficulty of accounting for the 
remaining tenth, which is perhaps the bafis of the Hindi language. Sir 
William Jones thought it fo; and he thence inferred, that the pure 
Hindi was primeval in Upper India, into which the Sanfcrlt was introduced 
by conquerors from other kingdoms in Tome very remote age.* This 
opinion I do not inc\m to controvert, I only contend, that, where fitnilar 
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words are found in both languages, the Hindi lias borrowed from SanfcriL 
rather than die Sanfcrtt from Hindi. It may be remarked too, that, in 
moft countries, the progrefs has been from languages rich in infleaions, to 
dialefts fimple in their ftrufture, In modem idioms, auxiliary verbs and 
appendant particles fupply the place of numerous inflections of the root. 
It may for this reafon be doubted, whether the prefent firnfhire of the 
Hindi tongue be not a modem refinement. But the queflion, which has 
been here hinted rather than difcufTed, can be decided only by a careful 
examination of the oklell com portions, that are now extant in the Hindi 
dialed. Until feme perfon execute this talk, a doubt mull remain, whether 
die ground-work of Hindi , and confequently of Hindujldni, be wholly thf- 
tin£l from that of SanfcriL 

On die fubjeft of the modem dialed of Upper India, I with pleafure 
refer to the works of (a very ingenious member of this fociety) Mr. Gt l- 
chjust, whofe labours have now made it eafy to acquire the knowledge 
of an elegant language, which is ufed in every part of Hinduftdn and the 
Dekhin : which is the common vehicle of colloquial intercourfe among all 
well educated natives j and among the illiterate alfo in many provinces of 
India: and which is almoft every where intelligible to fomc among the in¬ 
habitants of every village. The dialeOs, which will be next noticed, are oF 

more limited life, 

Gau ra* or, as it is commonly called, Bengalah or Bengali, is the Ian- 
guage fpoken in the provinces, of which the ancient city of Gaur was once 

* le if fieeefljTj" to remark, that, although Co-™ be (he name of Braga/; yetthsSnlWwi, whe 
bear that appellation, if* not inhibit* Pta of Bnrgat, but of H^aJaJtdw proper. They refide di.rU) m L * i<: 
Saba of while tbs Bnftaww of Bengal are avowed colonifti from CaaSj. It ii diffiiiilt 

count for ihU eontradifliofl. The Gattra Errti™.iwrsi!tdge a tradition, tHat their anttftorf migrated 
diys of the PuaJavai, at the eewnmen cement uf the prefenl Calt Tirjfl. Though nopUufiMc conjeOiiTc lja 
be founded on thi* tradition, yet lam induced toretrift * eonjeflure formerly baxanisd by to* ; 'I ** 1 “ ' 
Car of our raapi wai tbs original country of tbs Caura piisll*. 
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the capital. It Rill prevails in all the provinces of Bengal, excepting per- 
haps forne frontier difiricls: but is (aid to be fpoken in its greateR purity 
in the eaflern parts only ; and, as there fpoken, contains few words which 
are not evidently derived from Sanfcrit, This dialect has not been neg- 
)e6led by learned men. Many Sanfcrit poems have been tranflated, and 
feme original poems have been compofed in it. Learned Hindus in Ben¬ 
gal fpeak it almoft exelufively *. verbal inltruftion in fciences is communi¬ 
cated through this medium, and even publick deputations are conduced 
in this diakQ. InRead of writing it in the Divandgari t as the Pracrit and 
Hindevi are written, * the inhabitants of Bengal have adopted a peculiar 
dmrafter, which is nothing elfe but Deva-ndgari difformed for the fake of 
expeditious writing. Even the learned amongft them employ this charac¬ 
ter for the Sanfcrit language, the pronunciation of which too they in like 
manner degrade to the Bengali ftandard, The labours of Mr. Haliied 
and Mr. Forster, have already rendered a knowledge of the Bengali 
dialeft accefltblc; and Mr, Forster’s further exertions will Rill more 
facilitate the acquifition or a language, which cannot but be deemed greatly 
uleftil, fince it prevails throughout the richeR and moR valuable portion 
of the BritiRt pofTcfllons in India. 

# 

Mait'hila or Tirkutiya, is the language ufed in Mii'hila, that is, in 
the Sircar of Tirhut and in fame adjoining diftricls, limited however by 
the rivers Cast (Caufici) and Gandhac (Gandkaci), and by the mountains 

Fftcrii and //W/booki arc commonly written in the but a corrupt writing, called 

A.'#**'-/, it ufeJ by Hind*i in all common trintaflionii where Hind! It employed by them; and a Kill mute 
corrupted one, wherein Trtweli are for the molt part omitted, It employed by banker* and other* in mcr- 
CinlUe tT*nfa6ion*. 1 mwA here OOflfeA, that 1 can give no faiitfaiftoty explanation of the term. The 
common etymology of ttdprf it unfaiiifatlory; unUfr Hugm be taken as the name of fame particular 
place emphatically called the city. If fo, that city may be the modern tid&r, which u Aill the mctxopolu 
of thofe, whom i take to be a temmm of the Sdir/ivett. 
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of Nepal. It has great affinity with Bengali j and the chara&er, in which 
it is written, differs little from that which is employed throughout Bengal, 
In Tirhut too, the learned write Sanfcnt in the Tirhultya chara&er, and 
pronounce it after their own inelegant manner. As the dialed of Mit'hild 
has no extenfive ufe, and docs not appear to have been at any time culti¬ 
vated by elegant poets, it is unncceflary to notice it further in this place* 

Utca la or Okradesa is co-extcnfive with the Subd of Qrifd ; extending 
From Mcdinipiir to Mdnactipaitana, and from the fea to SammalLpdr. 
The language of this province, and the chamBcr in which it is written, are 
both called Urfyx, So far as a judgement can be formed from imperfecT 
fpedmens of this language, it contains man y SanJcrU words varioufly cor¬ 
rupted. with fotne Pcrlian and Arabick terms borrowed through the me¬ 
dium of Hindujldni, and with others of doubtful origin. The letters are 
evidently taken from the Devandgm: and the Brahmens of this province 
ufo tire Uriya chataSer in writing the Sanfcnt language. Its deviation* 
from the Divandgan, maybe explained from the practice of writing on palm 
leaves with an iron liyle, or on paper with a pen cut from a porcupine’s 
quill. It differs m this refpetl from the hand writing of northern tribes, 
and is analogous to that of the fouthern inhabitants of the penmfula. 

■The five Hindu nations, whofe peculiar dialers have been thus briefly 
noticed, occupy the northern and ealicrn portions oi India , .11 c de¬ 

nominated the five Gaurs . The reft, called the five Drdvirs, inhabit the 
fouthern and wcflern parts n[ the penmfula. Some Pundits indeed exclude 
Carnata and fobfinute Casmua : but others with more propriety omic 
the Cdfhmirian tribe: and, by adding the Cdnaras to the lift or Drdvirs> 
avoid the iuconfiftency of placing a northern tribe among fouthern nations*. 

I i 1 
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tribe haw affured me, that the language bears the fame affinity to Sanfcrti, 
as other iSialefls of the Darjhin. I can affirm too, from their conversion, 
that the Cdnaras, like moll other fouthem tribes, have not followed the 
ill example of Bengal and the provinces adjacent to it, in pronouncing the 
$dnft nt language in the fame inelegant manner with their own provincial 
dia lefts. 

Tailing a, Telingah, or Tilavga, is at once the name of a nation, of its 
language, and of the character in which that language is written. Though 
the province of Tdingdna alone retain the name in publilhcd maps of India, 
yet the adjacent provinces on either bank of the Cnjknd and Gvd&vcri, and 
thofe fituated on the north-eaftern coalt of the peninfula, arc undoubtedly 
comprehended within the ancient limits of Tilanga; and are inhabited 
chiefly by people of this tribe. The language too is widely fpread: and 
many circumftances indicate, that the Tailang&s formerly occupied a very 
extenfive traft, in which they ft ill coniiitute the principal part of the po¬ 
pulation. The chara&er, in which they write their own language, is taken 
from Bcvmdgarli and the Taiianga Br&kmms employ it in writing the 
Sanfcnt tongue, from which the Taiianga idiom is faid to have borrowed 
more largely, than other diak&s ufed in the fouth of India. This language 
appears to have been cultivated by poets; if not by profe writers; for the 
Tailavgas poflels many compofitions in their own provincial dialed!, fome 
of which are faid to record the ancient hiitory of the country'. 

The province of Gurjara does not appear to have been at any time 
mucli more extenfive than the modern GuzTut t although Hrdhtuanas dif- 
tmgu.fiicd by the name of that country, be now fpread over the adjoining 
provinces on both Tides of the Nermadd. This tribe ufes a language de- 
nominated from their own appellation, but very nearly allied to the llovdx 
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tongue; while the charaBer, in which it is written, conforms almoft ex¬ 
actly with vulgar Ndgart. Confidering the fituation of their country, and 
the analogy of language and writing, 1 cannot hefitate in thinking, that 
the Gurjaras l hould be confidered as the fifth northern nation of India; 
and the Urtyas Ihould be ranked among the tribes of the Daejhin. 

Brief and imperfea as is this account of the Promts of India, I mufl be 
ftill more concifc in fpeaking of the languages denominated Mdgad'ki and 
Apabkranfa in the palfages quoted at the beginning of this efiay. Under 
thefe names are comprehended all thoTe dialcfts, which, together with the 
Pmerits above noticed, are generally known by the common appellation 
of Bhdjhd or fpcech, This term, as employed by all phi!ologifts, from 
Panini down to the prefeut profelfors of grammar, does indeed fignify the 
popular dialed of Sanfcnt in contradiftin&ion to the obfolete dialecl of the 
Vedo: butimeommon acceptation, Bhdkhd (for To the word is pronounced 
on the banks of the Ganges) denotes any of the modern vernacular dia- 
leELs of India; erpccially fuch as are corrupted from the Sanfcnt. Thefe 
are very numerous. After excluding mountaineers, who are probably 
aborigines or India, and whofe languages have certainly no affinity whh 
Sanfcnt, there yet remain, in the mountains and iflands contiguous to 
India, many tribes, that feem to be degenerate Hindus . They have cer¬ 
tainly retained fome traces of the language and writing, which their an- 
ceftors had been taught to employ. 

Without patting the limits of Hinduftdn, it would be cafy to col Id t 
a copious lift of different dialefib, in the various provinces, which are in¬ 
habited by the ten principal Hindu nations. The ex ten five region, which 
is nearly defined by the banks of the Sarafwati and Gaiigd on the north, 
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ami which is flriflly limited by the (bores of the eaflern and weflern teas 
towards the foudi, contains fifty-feven provinces according to fome lifts, 
and eighty-four according to others. Each of thefc provinces has its pe¬ 
culiar dialed, which appears, however, in moil inilances to be a variety 
only of fome one among the ten principal idioms. Thus Hindujldtu, which 
feems to be the lineal defendant of the Cdnyacubja, comprifcs numerous 
dial efts, from the Orduzebdn or language of the royal camp and court, to 
the barbarous jargon, which reciprocal mi flakes have introduced among 
European Gentlemen and their native fervants. The fame tongue, under 
its more appropriate denomination of Hindi, comprehends many dialefb 
flri&ly local and provincial. They differ in the proportion of Arabick, 
Perlian and Sarifcrtt, either pure or (lightly corrupted, which they contain: 
and fome (hades of difference may be alfo found in the pronunciation, and 
even in the bafis of each dialed. 

Not being fufiiciently converfant with all thefe idioms, I (hall only 
mention two, which are well known, becaufe lyrick poets have employed 
them in fongs, that arc dill the delight of natives of all ranks. I allude to 
the Pcnjdbt and to the Brij-bhdihd. The firft is the language of Pancha- 
nada, or Ptnjdb, a province watered by the five celebrated rivers, which 
fall into the Sind'hu, The fongs entitled Kheals and Teppas , which are 
no doubt familiar to all, who have a tafle for the vocal mufick of India, 
are compofed almofl excluGvely in this dialcft; as the Dhurpeds and 
regular Rags arc in Hindi j and Rehhtah* in the language of the court of 
JlinduJlaji, 

The Briybkdkhdi or Vraja hhajkd , is the dialefl fuppofed to have been 
anciently fp ok en among the pea fan is in the neighbourhood of MaVkura. 

w Tti£ atilhur of I he TfiStta frh S&jtdrd Hind explalni ji (i^ii Jy j ng lilj (joetT/ CWpofcd ill 

lAngusgc of the royal couri of fHwd*j?d buc ill the ftyJe and meueof Perfian pctiiy* 
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It derives its name from the cowpens (frraja) and dairies in the forcfl ol 
Vnndd, where Ckishxa was educated among the wives and daughters of 
the cowherds. His amorous adventures with Ra d hi a and the Gdpit Tur- 
nifh the fubjea of many favourite fongs in this dialeft. It is frill fpoken 
with much purity throughout a great part of the An tar be d> or Dodd; 
and in feme diftrifb on the oppoGte banks of the Yantund and Ganga. 

To there eurfory obfervations might be fitly added a fpedmen of each 
language, and of the charaQer in which it is written, together with a lift of 
the moil common terms in the various dialefts of India, compared with 
words of fimilar found and import in the ancient languages of Europe. X 
have indeed made colledions for this purpofe; but die mfertion of a copri 
ous Sift would exceed the limits of a defukory elfay. For this reafon, and 
becaufe the collection is yet incomplete, I lupprefs it; and fhall here dofe 
the prefer effay abruptly, with the intention of returning the fubjea, 
ihouldthe further profecution of thefe inquiries, at any Future time, ena¬ 
ble me to furnilh the information called for by this i'oeiety, concerning 
the number of Hinduwt dialers, and the countries where they are fpoken. 
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On the Religious Cermonies of the Hindus, and of the 
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By H. T. COLEBROOXE, Elq* 
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FORMER Elfay on this fubjeft* defcribed the daily ablutions 



/ 1 performed with prayers and a£i$ of religion by every Brahmen. His 
next daily duty is the performance of the five great facraments. The 
firft f confining in the Rudy of the Veda, has been already noticed ; the 
facraments of the manes, of Deities, and of fpirits, flightly touched upon 
in the firft EBay, will be made the fubjeft of the prefent one ; and the 
hofpitable reception or guefts will be followed in the next by a deferip- 
tion of the various ceremonies, which muft be celebrated at different 
periods from the birth to the marriage of a Hindu. 

The facramcntof Deities con lifts in oblations to fire with prayers 
‘ add relied to various divinities ; and it is ex cl u five of the offerings of per¬ 
fumes and blolfoms before idols. It docs not fall within my prefent plan 
to describe the manner, in which the feveral fefts of Hindus^ adore their 
Gods, or the images of them ; and 1 fhall therefore reftritl myfclf to ex¬ 
plain the oblations to fire, and then proceed to deferibe funeral rites and 
commemorative obfequics, together with the daily offerings of food and 
water to the manes of ancellors, 

— .- 1 — . 

* Alii lick Rs Icarcfni] vei, V, p. 
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1 am guided by the author now before me* m printing the ecre, 
mony of confe crating the fire, and of ball owing the faerificaP implements ; 

« becaufe this ceremony is, as it were, the ground-work of all itli- 
“ gious afia.” 

First the prieft Jinears with cow dung a level piece of ground, four cu¬ 
bits ftpiare, free from all impurities, and flickered by a filed. Having ba¬ 
thed and Tipped water, he fits down with his face towards the eafi; and 
plates a veffei of water with cum grafs I' on his left. I hen, d. opping his 
right knee, and rtiling on the fpanof his left hand, he draws with a root 
of cum grafs a line one I pan, or twelve lingers, long, and directed towards 
the call. From |he neareft extremity of this line, he draws another at 
right angles to it, Lwenty one fingers long, and directed towards the north. 
Upon this line lie draws three others, parallel to tne firft, equal to it >n 
length, and ddlatit feven fingers from-each other. The firll line is really* 
or figuratively, made a yellow line, and is facred to the earth: the fecond 
is red and facred to fire; the third, black and facred to Brahma the creator, 
the fourth, blue and facred to Indr a the regent of the firmament; the 
fifth, white and facred to Soma. He next gathers up the dull from the 
edges of theft; lines, and throws it away towards the north-call, fay mg 

* Id the [briner fifty, rev chief guide »»* Hn.Ir who haigWen «iy peifpienou* (xphnnluHl* 

cfthe mitirsi (or puyer, tifed at religiwtt eeremoniii 1 sit ieireral titatiffi, particularly in one; entitled 

In the prefer* *Ty, l Ukoosifc uft i riruil e^pftfcd by Ekatadjva for the ufe 
©f Samavrii pfielilt, and a Commentary on the mutthat byGusx V uitMtr i a* lifts thi AdarA-d^ii/firt. 

■ (, treili con nUgioa. cererr.neiet ohdrredby S^m, bat including ntOf of iWe by fiber 

did.-:), artJ the AtkiraJtrm, a ireatife On daily dutiei. 

^ p»i Cynofii rubles, Komro. On the new moos of B&AJta a fyflicitllt tjumtiry e. .tis ■ °* E' 4 "* 
is nioviJeid for ufe during [he whole year. 
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« w hat was [herein] bad, is cafl awayand he concludes by fprinklmg 
water on the feverat lines. 

Having thus prepared the ground, for the reception of the facrificial 
fire, he takes a lighted ember out of the covered veffel which contains the 
fire, and throws it away, faying “ 1 difmifs far away carnivorous fire. 
Mav it go to the realm of Yam a, bearing fin [hence He then places 
the fire before him, faying " Earth 1 Sky! Heaven!” and adding "this 
other [harmlefi] fire alone remains here. Well knowing [its rjice], 
mav « convey my oblation to the Gods.’' He then denominates the fire 
according to the purpofc for which he prepares it, faying “ fire! thou art 
named fo and fo and he concludes this part of the ceremony by filently 
burning a log of wood, one fpan long, and fineared with clarifioti butter, 

I ^ 1 « 

He next proceeds to place the Brahma or fu perm tending pricfl Up¬ 
on very folcmn occafions a learned Bmhmdna does actually difcharge the 
funflions of fuperintending pried ; but, in general, a bundle containing fif- 
ty blades of cusa graft is placed to re prefect the Brahma. The officiating 
pricfl takes upthe veffel of water, and walks round the fire keeping his 
right fide turned towards it ; he then pours water near it, directing the 
flrcam towards the call; he fpreads cusa grafs thereon; and, croffing 
his right knee over hss left without fitting down, he takes up a fin gle 
blade of grafs between the thumb and ring finger of his left hand, anti 
throws it away toward the fouthwefl corner of the Ihed, fay ng “ what 
■was herein bad, is call away.” Next, touching the water, refling the 
Tolc of his right foot on Ids left ankle, and fprinkling the grafs with 
Water, he places the Brahma on it, faying " fit on [thif] Teat until [thy] 
fee | [be pud thee].' 1 The officiating pricfl then returns by the fame road 
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by which he went round the fire ; and fitting down again with 4ns face to* 
Wards the eaft, names the earth inaudibly. 

If any profane word have been Tpoken during the preceding ceremony, 
atonement mutt be now made by pronouncing this text. “ Thrice did 
Vishnu flep; and at three fl rides tr aver fed tha univerfe : happily was 
his foot placed on the dully [earth']." The meaning is, fince the earth 
has been purified by the contact of Vishnu’s foot, may fhc (the earth 
fo purified) atone for any profane word fpoken during this ceremony. 

If it be intended to make oblations of rice mixed with milk, curds, and 
butter, this too is the proper tune for mixing them: and the prieft af¬ 
terwards proceeds to name the earth in the following prayer, which he 
pronounces withdovmcatt look, retting both hands on the ground. * We 
« adore this earth ; this aufpicious and moft excellent earth t Do thou, 
“ O fire! refill [our] enemies. Thou doft take [on tkee] the power [and 
“ office"] of other [deities]" 

With blades of cusa grafs held in his right hand, he mutt next ttrew 
leaves of the fame grafs on three tides of the fire, arranging them regular¬ 
ly, fo that the tip of one row (hall cover the roots of the other. He begins 
with the callern fide, and at three times (trews grafs there, to cover the 
whole fpace from north to fouth; and in like manner diftributes grafs on 
the fouilicrn and wettern fides. He then blettes the ten regions of fpace; 
and rifinga little, puts fome wood 11, on the fire with a ladle full of clarified 

butter, while he meditates in filence on Brahma the lord of creatures. 
_ ___ _ _ _ ___—_ __ 1 -• - - \ 

* The fuel ufcil ai bscrilko mml be wood of lha vim rntferoui fig life, the Scify Etalt*j ° r 
Catechu Mi mob* Il Chosild feecn, however, that the prickly A^narttfccra, or even the M*p§0i 
ji/cdi The wwl I* cut into final! log*, a fpin Itvgt attd not ihkltr shin ■ ™»n p < fill* 
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The pried then takes up two leaves of cm a. grafs, and with another 
blade of the fame grafs, cuts off the length of a fpan, faying « pure leaves \ 
be {acted to VishnU*," and throws them into a vdTel of copper or other 
metal Again he takes two leaves of grafe; and, holding the tips between 
the thumb and ring finger of his right hand, and the roots between the 
thumb mid ring finger of his left, and cre fling his right hand over his left, 
he takes up clarified butter on the curvature of the grafs, and thus filently 
calls four® into the fire three feveral times. He then fprinklcs both the 
leaves with water, and throws them away. He afterwards fprinkles with 
water the veffd containing clarified butter, and puts it on the fire, and 
takes it off again, three times; and thus concludes the ceremony of hallow¬ 
ing the butter, during the courfe of which, while he holds the leaves of 
grafs in both hands, he recites this prayer, may the divine generator 
« [VISHNU] purify thee by means of [this] fail kiefs pure leaf j and may 
<■ the fun do fo, by means of [Air] rays of light; be this oblation efficacious, 1 * 

The prieft muff next hallow the wooden ladle by thrice turning there¬ 
in his fore-finger and thumb, defer ibing with their tips the figure of 7 in 
the infide, and the figure of 9 on the out fide of the bowl of the ladle. 
Then dropping his right knee, he fprinkles water from the palms 01 his 
hands on the whole fouLhern fide of the fire, from well to call, faying. 

Adit 1 [mother of the Gods 1 I grant me thy approbation. He docs the 
fame on the whole we hern fide, from fouth to north, faying “ Anumati !* 
grant me thy approbation;” and on the northern fide, faying “ Sara- 
sw ati ! grant me thy approbation ” And lallly he fprinkles water all 
round the fire, while he pronounces this text, generous fun \ approve 
«< tills rite: approve the performer of it, that he may ffiarc its reward. May 


* The mo :s warning * digit of fill, 
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“ the celeftial luminary, which purifies the intdleaual foul, purify our 
« minds. May the lord of fpcech make our prayers acceptable.’* 

Holding cum grafs in both hands, he then recites an expiatory prayer, 
which will be inferted in another place: and, throwing away the grafs, he 
thus finiflres the hallowing of the facrificial implements: a ceremony, which 
necefTarily precedes all other religious rites. 

He next makes oblations to fire with fuch ceremonies, and in fudi form, 
as are adapted to the religious rite which is intended to be fubfequently 
performed. The facrifice with the three myfterious words, ufually pre¬ 
cedes and follows the particular facrifice which is lusted to the occafion: 
being moll generally pra&ifed, it will be the molt proper fpecimen of the 
form in which oblations are made. 

Having filently burnt a log of wood fmeared with clarified butter, the 
•priefl, makes three oblations, by pouring each time a ladle full of butter on 
the fire, faying “ Earth ! be this oblation efficacious ** Sky 1 be this 
oblation efficacious tf Heaven! be this oblation efficacious.” On fome 
occafions he makes a fourth offering in a fimilar mode, faying “ Earth! 
Sky ! Heaven ! be this oblation efficacious.” If it be requifite to offer a 
mixture of rice, milk, curds and butter, this is now done; and the oblations, 
accompanied with the names of the three worlds, are repeated. 

As another infiance of oblations to fire, the facrifice to the nine planets 
may deferve notice. This confifis of nine oblations of clarified butter with 
the following prayers. 

i. “ The divine Tun approaches with his golden car; returning altcr- 
■** nately with the (hades of night; roufirg mortal and immortal beings; 

M m 1 
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« an d furveying worlds. May this oblation to the folar planet be effica- 
" cious.” 

2. " Gods! produce that [Moon,~\ which has no foe; which is the Ton 
« of the folar orb, and became the offspring of fpace, for the benefit of this 
9 * world;* produce it, for the advancement of knowledge; for prote&ion 
« f rom danger; for vafl fopremaey; for emphe s. and for the fake of In¬ 
i' D R A ' S organs of Me. May this oblation to the lunar planet be cffica- 

41 clous.” 

3. " This gem of the fky, whofe head referobles fire, is the lord of 
u wat ers and replenilhcs the feeds of the earth: may this oblation to the 
* planet Mars be efficacious,” 

4. " Be roofed O fire ; and thou [O Bud’ha] perfea this facriftcial 
* ( rite; and affociate with us: let this votary and all the Gods fit in this moil 
,r excellent affembty. May this oblation to the planet Mercury be cffica- 
** cious.” 

5. « O Vrihaspati, fprung from eternal truth, confer on us abun- 
« dantly that various wealth, which the tnofl venerable of beings may 
« revere; which (bines glorioufly amongft all people; which feivcs to 
« defray facrifices which is preferved by ftrcngrh. May this oblation to 

■* the planet Jupiter be efficacious” 

|_ _____™™™™**™**™^ 

* According to one legend, a rjijf of ihe fort* Cilkd jvf&xm**} tecarnr ihc moon \ arem-ding (o 
■ noiiiefi * £Llh of light ffotfl tie eye of Atri wat received by fjlite, a goddtfa: fheeonceiffii 
We Soma, wloulhertfojc called a fma of Atkt. Thii Ug n\ m>y bs bond in the Hath-***** 
Calii>aia illudei 10 it b ihe Ragbuwma (h com pi ring wbca ILc consfived 

10 die tja Jiftw receiving dit luminary j width Iprung; ftom lb* dye of Ai* u 
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6 . " Th e lord or creatures drank the invigorating eflence diddled from 

food; he drank milk and the juice of the moon plant. By means of fcrip- 

„ ture,'-which is truth itfelf, this beverage, thus quaffed, became a prolifiek 
,< efTencc; the eternal organ of uni verfal perception; In bra's organs ol 
„ fenfe; the milk of immortality; and honey to the manes of anceftors: 

May diis oblation to the planet Venus be efficacious." 

7 . “ May divine waters, be aufpicious to us, for accumulation, for gain, 

« and for refrelhing draughts: may they liflen to us, that we may be affi>- 
“ dated with good aufptces May diis oblation to die planet Saturn be 

« efficacious/' 

8. “ O Du rv a, * which dofl germinate at every knot; at every joint; 
** multiply US through a hundred, through a thoufand defeents: May this 
« oblation to the planet of the afcendlng node be efficacious/* 

9 . - Be thou produced by dwellers in this world, to give knowledge to 
« ignorant mortals, and wealth to the indigent, or beauty to the ugly: 
« May this oblation to the planet of the defending node be efficacious." 

I now proceed to the pro mi fed defeription of funeral rites ; abridging 
the detail of ceremonies as delivered in rituals, omitting local variations 
noticed by authors who have treated of this fubje&, and commonly neg* 
leaing the fuperffitious reafons given by them for the very numerous ce¬ 
remonies which they direa to be performed in honour of perfons recently 
deceafed, or of anceftors long fince defunfl. 

A dying roan. when no hopes of his furv.vmg remain, fltould belaid 
upon a bed of cus'a grafc, either in the houfe or out of it, if lie be a Sudra. 
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(but in the open air, if he belong to another tribe. When he is at the 
point of death, donations of cattle, land, gold, filvcr, or other things, ac¬ 
cording to his ability, fhould be made by him; or, if he be too weak, by 
another perfon in his name. His head fhould be fprinklcd with water 
drawn from the Ganges, and fmeared with clay brought from the fame 
river. A Sakgrama* * done ought to be placed near the dying man; holy 
{trains From die Vida or from facred poems fhould be repeated aloud in 
his cars; and leaves of holy bafil mufl be fcattcred over his head. 

When he expires,the corpfe mufl be waflied, perfumed,and decked with 
wreathes of flowers; a bit of tutanag, another oF gold, a gem of any fort, and 
a picceof coral, fhould be put into the mouth of the corpfe; and bits of gold 
in both noflrils, both eyes, and both ears. A doth perfumed with fragrant 
oil mufl be thrown over the corpfej which the near eft relations of the de- 
ceafed mufl then carry with model! deportment to fomc holy fpot in die fo¬ 
re Q, or near water. The corpfe mufl be preceded by fire,and by food carried 
i&an unbaked earthen vefTcl; and rituals direft, that it liiall be accompani¬ 
ed by mufickof all forts; drums, cymbals, and wind and flringed infiruments. 
This p rad ice feems to be now difufed in mofl provinces of HindufUn; but 
the neceffity of throwing a cloth over the corpfe, however poor the rela- 

A ^ 

* The arc blick ftonti (cakar-eoui I belicTC) Ib-nd In a pari of she Gmdml flftfj within 

thcHmlit of NifiiL They jreiHoftly ronnd> ind are cffinmoftly perforated In one or mare pUwfj by 

wo 1 ip5 1 oj| at iht Hiwdttt believe* by Vhuhv in ihc Fnape of a reptile* According to ihe number of 

> 

perforailofij tr.d of fpiial curves ip each* the Aope ii fop poled to ermtiin ViShhit Id vicious cKiric- 

icrs* Fm chip [ 1 c; fath 1 Gone* pci fan ted in one plate only, with rcor fpini cut v« id ibe perFaratio n, 

^ ^ 

and ’wish mslfcl rcfemblmg 1 coia'i foot »nd a loitg wreathe of flowers, contain* Lakah av anai 
It like manner fiend ire bund in the Attmaddj nt*r Cucar ifehith aic c&n Edited a» tj'pci 

j" 

S^ta, iiid ire called 
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tions of the deceafed may be, is enforced by the It ri cleft injunctions: it is 
generally the perquifite of the prielt, who officiates at the funeral.* * 

The corpfe is carried out by the fouthem gate of the town, if the dc- 
ceared were a kudra; by the weftern, if he were a Brdhmana ; by the 
northern, if he belonged to the military cUft, and by the eaftern portal, if he 
fprung from the mercantile tribe. Should the road pa ft through any in¬ 
habited place, a circuit mull be made to avoid it: and, when the proceffion 
has reached its detonation, after once halting by the way, thecorpfe mull 
be gently laid, with the head towards the fouth, on a bed of curd, the tips 
whereof are pointed fouth ward. The Tons or other relations of the deccafed 
having bathed in their clothes, muft next prepare the funeral pile with a 
fuffkient quantity of fuel on a clean fpot of ground, after marking lines 
thereon to confecrate it in a mode fimilar to that, which is prabbled in pre¬ 
paring a fire for facnfices and oblations. They muft afterwards wafh the 
corpfc meditating on Gayd and other facred placess holy mountains; the 
field of the Curus; the river s Gangd, Yamuna, Caufici , Chandrabhdga, 
Bhadrdvaciisd, Gandad , Sdrayd, and Nermadd ; Vainava ; Vardha, and 
Pindar oca, and all other holy places on the face of the earth ; as well as 
the four oceans thcmfelvcs. 

Some of thefe ceremonies are only obferved at the obfequies of a prieft 
who maintained a confecrated fire; his funeral pile mull be lighted from 
that fire: but at the oblequies of other perfons, the carrying of food to be 
left by the way, and the confecration of the fpot whereon the funeral pile 
is raifed, mull be omitted; and any unpolluted fire may be ufed. It is only 
neceffary to avoid taking it from another funeral pile, or from the abode of 

• In root! parti of India, the prirfli, who officiate ai funerals ate heid in difc&eem: they arc tltlbngaith- 

*ihy tfaiioui appellations, ns liSabibTakmsn, Ac. Set Dijcft of tlhdt law, vol. II p. I7i* 

N n 1 
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an outcaft, of a man belonging to the tribe of executioners, of a woman 
vho has lately borne a child, or of any perfoa who is unclean. 

After waging the corpfe, clothing it in clean apparel, and rubbing it 
with perfumes, Rich as feudal wood, fatfron, or aloe wood, the relations of 
the deceafed place the corpfe Tupine with its head towards the north (or 
refupine, if it be the body of a woman,) on the funeral pile, which is pre- 
vioufly decorated with ft rung and uattrung flowers, A cloth mull be 
thrown, over it; and a relation of the deceafed, taking up a lighted brand, 
muft invoke the holy places above mentioned and % (i May the Gods, with 
flaming mouths, burn this corpfef he then walks thrice round the pile 
with his right hand towards it, and fhifts the Wrilicial cord to his right 
{boulder.. Then, looking towards the Tomb, and dropping his left knee to 
the ground, he applies the fire to the pile near the head of the corpfe, fay- 
in g «ttcna7 rtamU " whife the attending priefts recite the following 
prlyer. -Fire! thou wen lighted by him: may be therefore be repro^ 
duced from thee, that he may attain the region of celeftial bli& May this 
offering be «jTpiriou&'' Thfe* it may be remarked, Tuppofes the funeral 
pile to be lighted horn die factorial fire kept up by the deceafed; the fame 
prayer is however ufed at the funeral of a man, who had no confccrated 

hearth. 

The fire mull be To managed, that Tome bones may remain for the fub- 
fcquent ceremony of gathering, the allies. While the pile is burning, th._. 
relations of due deceafed take up feven pieces ot wood a (pan long, anti eu- 
theiu fever ally with an axe over the fire-brands (after walking each time 
round die funeral pile;} and then throw the pieces over their fboulders 
upon the fire, faying " kluuuoa to. thee, who doff coufume flcfh." 

Th e body of a young child under two years old, muff not be burnt, Uu 
buried. It is decked with wreathes of fragrant flowers and carried out by 
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the relations, who bury it in a dean fpot, faying " name! namah> 1] while 
a priefl chants the fong of Yam a. “ The offspring of the fun, day after 
day Fetching cows, horfes, human beings and cattle, is no more foliated 
therewith, than a drunkard with wine. 

When funeral rites are performed for a perfon, who died in a foreign 
country, or whofe bones cannot be found, a figure is made with three 
hundred and fixty leaves of the Eutea, or as many woollen threads , diilri- 
buted fo as to represent the feveral parts of the human body according to 
a fancied analogy of numbers;■ round the whole mull be tied a thong of 
leather from the hide ofa black antelope; and, over that, a woollen thread ; 
it is then Tmeare l with barley meal mixed with water: and muft he burnt 
as an emblem of the corpfc. 

After the body of the deceafed has been burnt in the mode above- 
mentioned, all, who have touched or followed the corpfe, muff walk 
round the pile keeping their left hands towards it, and taking care not 
to look at the Tire, They then walk in proeefiian, according to femority, 
to a river or other running water, and after wafting, and again putting 
on their apparel, they advance into the flreant. They then alk the dt> 
ceaftd’s brother in law, or Tome other perfom able to give the proper an- 
fwer, 11 Shall we prefent water ?” If the deceafcd were a hundred ycaii 
old, the an Twer mull be limply, “ do lb but if lie were not fu aged,' 
the reply is, " do fo ; but do not repeat the oblation." Upon this, they 
all fhift the foeerdotal firing to the right (houlder, and looking towards 
the fouth, and being clad in a Tingle garment without a mantle, they Hit 
the water with the ring linger of the left hand, faying f< waters, purify 
usd' With the fame linger of the Tight hand, they throw up fume water 
towards the foutli, and after plunging on cc under the furlace of the river* 
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they rub them Pelves with their hands. An oblation of water mu ft be next 
pre^nied from the joined palms of the hands, naming the deceafed and 
the family From which he fprung, and faying 41 may this oblation reach 
thee/’ If it be intended to [how particular honour to the deceafed, three 
offerings of water may be thus made. 

After finifhing the tifual libations of water to fatisfy the manes of 
the deceafed ; they quit the river and -fhift their wet clothes for other 
apparel; they then fip water without {wallowing it, and fitting down on 
foft turf, alleviate their farrow by the recital of the following or other 
fa stable moral fentences ; refraining at tire fame time from tears and la¬ 
mentation. 

1. “ Foolish is he, who fecks permanence in the human (late, unfolid 
41 like the Hera of the plantain tree, tranhent like the foam of the fea." 

2. ” When a body, formed of five elements to receive the reward of 
u deeds done in its own former perfon, reverts to its five original priori- 
“ plesi what room is there for regret." 

g. “The earth is perifhable; the ocean, the Gods themfelves pafs away; 
* how fhould not that bubble, mortal man, meet deflrutlion?” 

4. ** All, that is low, muft finally perifli ; all, that is elevated, tnuft ul- 
" innately fall; all compound bodies muff end in diffolution; and life is 
** concluded with death, 

5, " Unwillingly do the manes of the deceafed tafte the tears and 
i( rheum Ihed by their kinfmen: then do not wail, but diligently perform 
" the obfequies of the dead,” * 


• Tht ic.iul «f tkfc «crfei it fpceiaiiy diicfltd by ¥a;kyaw*i.c»a, b, 3. v. 7* &s. 
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Ar night, if the corpfe were burnt by day; or m the day time, if the 

ceremony were not completed until mght; or, in cafe of exigency, when¬ 
ever the prieft approves; the neared: relation of the deceafed takes up 
Tvater in a new earthen jar, and returns to the town preceded by a perfon 
hearing a ftaff, * and attended by the reft walking in procefiion, and led by 
the youngeft. Going to the door of his own houfe, or to a place of ivor- 
{hip, or to Tome fpot near water, he prepares the ground lor the oblation 
of a funeral cake by railing a Ml ahar of earth and marking lines on it 
as is praftifed for other oblations. Then, taking a brutti of cKA grafc in 
his right hand, he walhes therewith the ground, over which cusa grafc is 
fpread, faying “fuch a one (naming the deceafed and the family from which 
he fprung)! may this oblation be acceptable to ihee. ,; Next, making a 
ball of three handfuls of boiled rice mixed with fruits of various forts, 

honey, milk, butter, and fimilar things, fuch as fugar, roots, pot-herbs, &c. 
(or, if that be impraaicable with tila at lead}; he prefers it on the fpot he 
had purified, naming the deceafed and faying -may this hr It funeral cake, 
which fhall reflorc thy head, be acceptable to thee/’ Again purifying the 
fpot in the fame manner as before, and with the fame words ad«.relied to 
deceafed, he Meotly puts fragrant flowers, refin, a lighted lamp, betel leaves, 
and funilar things, on the funeral cake; and then piefcnts a woollen w 
naming the deceafed, and faying “ may this apparel, made of woollen yarn, 
be acceptable to thee:' He next offers an earthern veflel full oi tila and 
water near the funeral cake, and fays « may this veffel of ilia and water 
be acceptable to thee,” 

It is cuflomary, to fet apart on a leaf fome food for the crows: alter v. hich 
the cake and other things which have been offered, mutl be throw n into 

* The purple of Mf curyin^ a h 10 fciK evil ami 

+ indiciun Liirw* 
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the water. This part of the ceremony is then concluded by wiping the 
ground* and offering thereon a lamp, water and wreathes of flowers, naming 
the deceafcd with each oblation, and faying “ may this be acceptable to 
thee.*’ 

In the evening of the fame day, water and milk mull be fufpended in 
carthern veflels before the door, in honour of the deceafcd, with this ad- 
drefs to him, :i fuch a one deceafed! bathe here; drink this and the 
fame ceremony may be repeated every evening until the period of 
mourning expire, 

Wh en the perfons, who attended the funeral, return home and ap¬ 
proach the houfc-door (before die ceremony of fufpendmg water and 
milk, but after the other rites abovemen tioned), they each bite three 
leaves of Nimba* between their teeth, fip water, and touch a branch of 
StHtiff with their right hands, while the pried fays "may the Sami tree 
atone for fins,” Each mourner then touches fire, while the priefl fays 
" may fire grant us happinefs j" and Handing between a Lull and a goat, 
touches both thofe animals while the priefl recites an appropriate prayer.J 
Then, after touching the tip of a blade of Durvd grafs, a piece of coral, 
fome clarified butter, water, cow dung, and white mulfardlecd, or rubbing 
his head and limbs with the butter and milliard feed, each man Hands on a 
Hone while the priclis fay for him " may I be firm like this (lone; 1 * and 
thus he enters his houfc. 

During ten days, funeral cakes, together with libations of water and tita, 
mufl be offered, as on the firflday; augmenting, however, the number each 
time, fo that ten cakes, and as many libations of water and Ida, be offered^ 

0 Melii A^tdinthla Lihh. 

f Adcrtjrttlierj acuicita or Frofbpis a-culcaia* 

j I mull hr the prefent wnit it, b««ufc it it not e*Libir f d at f u I] lergth i n my wflik l (uve yet 
cotifal feed. 
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on the tenth day: and with this further difference, that the addrefs varies 
each time. On the recond day, the prayer is "may this fecond cake; 
which frail reilore thy cars, eyes, and nofe, be acceptable." On the third 
day, “ this third cake, which fliall rcflore thy throat, arms, and bread." On 
die fourth, “ thy navel and organs of excretion;" on the fifth, " thy knees, 
legs, and feet;” on the fixth, “ all thy vitalson the feventh, “ all thy 
veins f on the eighth, ,! thy teeth, nails and hair;” on the ninth, “ thy 
manly ftrength;* on the tenth,may this tenth cake, which frail fully fatis- 
fy the hunger and diirll of thy renewed body, be acceptable to thee." 
During this period, a pebble, wrapt up in a fragment of the d«ea fed's 
frroud, is worn by the heir, fufpended on his neck. To that pebble, as a 
type of the deceafed, the funeral cakes are offered. The fame vcffel, in 
which the firft oblation was made, mull be ufed throughout the period of 
mourning: this veffel therefore is alfo carried by the heir in the fragment 
of the frroud. He ufes that flip of cloth, taken from the winding freet, 
as a faerificial cord; and makes the oblations every day on the Tame fpot. 
Should either die veffel, or the pebble be loti, by any accident, the offer¬ 
ings mull be recommenced. 

If the mourning lafl three days only, ten Funeral cakes mult be neverthe- 
lefs offered, three on the Rid and third days, and four on the fecond. If 
it lafls no more than one day, the ten oblations mull be made at once, 

All the kinfmen of the deceafed, within the fixth degree or confangui- 
nity, fhould fait for three days and nights; or one at the lead. However, 
if that be impracticable, they may eat a fmgle meal at night, pur chafing the 
food ready prepared, but on no account preparing vifluals at home. >So 
long as the mourning lafls, the nearefl relations ol the deceafed muff not 
exceed one daily meal, nor eat flefli-mcat, nor any food lea foiled with fa&i- 
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tious fait; they muff ufea plate made of the leaves of any tree but the plan¬ 
tain, or clfe take their food from the hands of fomc other perrons - they 
mull hot handle a knife or any other implement made of iron; tior fleep 
upon a bed-ftead ; nor adorn tlieir perfons; but remain fqualid, and refrain 
from perfumes and other gratifications: they mull likewife omit the daily 
ceremonies of ablution and divine worth ip. On the third and fifth days, as 
alfo on the few nth and ninth, the kinfmen alfemble, baihe in the open air, 
offer tila and water to thedeceafed, and lake a repaft together: they place 
lamps at crofs roads, and in their own houfes, and likewife on the way to the 
Cemetery; and they obferve vigils in honour of the deceafed. 

On the lail day of mourning, or earlier in thofe countries, where the 
obfequies are expedited on the fecond or third day, the near eft kinlman ol 
die dcceafed gathers his allies after offering a srddd'ha fingly for him. 

In the firft place, the kinfman fmears with cow dung ihe fpot where the 
oblation is to be prefe met!; and after wafhing his hands and feet. Tipping 
water, and taking up cum grafs in his hand, he fits down on a cufhion 
pointed towards the fouth and placed upon a blade of cusa grafs, tbe tip of 
which mull alfo point towards the fouth. He then places near him a bundle 
of cusa grafs, confecratcd by pronouncing the word namah! or elfe pre¬ 
pares a fire for oblations. Then, lighting a lamp with clarified butter or 
with oil of fefamum, tuid arranging the food and other things intended to be 
offered, he tnufl fprinklc himleif with water, meditating on Vishnu fur- 
named the lotos eyed, or revolving in his mind this verfe, “ Whether pure 
or defiled, or wherever he may have gone, he, who remembers the being, 
whofe eyes are like the lotos, fhall be pure externally and internally.’’ 
Shifting the facerdotal cord on his right (boulder, lie takes up a brufh ol 
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cusi gr-afs and prerents water together with tila and with bloflbms, naming 
the deceafed and the family from which he fprung, and frying “ may this 
water for ablutions be acceptable to dree.” Then frying - May thts be 
right- he pronounces a vow or folemn declaration. « Th,s day I will 
offer on a bundle of cusa graft (or, if fuch be the cuftom, “ on fire”) a 
^faMU for a Angle perfon, with unboded food, together with clarified 
butter and with water, preparatory to the gathering of the bones of fuch 
a one deceafed.” The priefts anfwering “ do fo,” he fays “ name/ nemni. 
urhile the prieRs meditate the S iyoXri and thrice repeat. " Salutation to 
the Gods- to the manes of anceftors; and to mighty faints; to Sam An 

[goddefs of fire], to SMthd [the food of the manes] : falutation unto 
them for ever and ever,” 

He then prerents a colhionmadeof cum grafs, naming the deceafed and 
frying "may this be acceptable unto thee;" and afterwards diRributes meal 

of fefrmum, while the priefts recite “ May the demons, and fierce giants, 
that fit on this confronted fpot, be difperfrdj and the blood thirfty ra¬ 
vages, that inhabit the earth-, may they go to any other place, to which 

their inclinations may lead them, 

Placino an oval veffel with its narrowed end towards the fouth. he 
takes up two blades of graft; and breaking off a fpan's length, throws them 
into the vcffel; and, after fprinkling them with water, makes a hbalion, 
while the priefts fay, “ May divine waters be aufpicious to us for accu¬ 
mulation, for gain, and For rcfrclhing draughts ; may they liften to us, and 
grant, that we may be affociated with good aufpices.” He then throws in 
Uta while the priefts fay, “Thou art/ifit, facred to Soma; framed by the 
divinity! thou doil produce edeftial blifs [for him, that makes oblations], 

PP, 1* 
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mixed with water may thou long fathfy our anceRors with the food or the 
manes: be this oblation dEcacious." He afterwards filently calls into the 
veffd, perfumes, flowers, and durvd graft* Then taking up the vefTd with 
his left hand, putting two blades of grafs on the cufhion, with their tips 
pointed to the north, he mult pour the water from the argha thereon. The 
pridis meantime recite. 11 The waters in heaven, in the atmofphere, and 
on the earth, have been united [by their fweetnefs] with milk: may thofe 
Elver waters, worthy of oblation, be aufpicious, falutary, and exhilarating 
to us; and be happily offered: may this oblation be efficacious." lie adds 
« namak;'* and pours out the water, naming the deceafed and faying 
“ may this argha. be acceptable unto thee." Then overfetting the veffel, 
and arranging in due order the unboiled rice, condiments, clarified butter, 
and other requifucs, he (hatters tila, while the pridis recite « Thrice did 
Vishnu Rep, See:’ He next offers the rice, clarified butter, water, and 
condiments, while he touches the veffel with his left hand, and names the 
deceafed, faying u may this raw food, with clarified butter and condi¬ 
ments, together with water, be acceptable unto thee." After the pridis 
have repeated the Gayaln preceded by the names of the worlds, he pours 
honey or fugar upon the rice, while they recite this prayer " may the 
winds blow Tweet, the rivers (low Tweet, and falutary herbs be fweet, unto 
us; may night be fweet, may the mornings paft fweetly; may the foil of 
the earth, and heaven parent [of all productions], be fweet unto us; may 
[Som a] king of herbs and trees be fweet; may the fuu be fweet, may kine 
be fweet, unto us." He then fays ** namdf n&mah!” while the pridis re¬ 
cite '* whatever may be deficient in this food; whatever may be imperfect 
in this rite; whatever may be wanting, in its form; may all that become 
Jhllltlefc.” 
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He fiiould Lhen feed the Brdhmanas, whom lie has aflembled, either fi- 

lenlly attributing food among item, or »<Hing a ,rf P caf “ l i‘> vilation 10 
them to eat. When he has given them water to rince their months, he 
may conftder the deceafed as fed through their intervention. The ptielb 
again recite the gdyatri and the prayer “ may the winds blow iweet, &c." 
and add thefubjotned prayers, which [hould he followed by the muftek o 

flagelets, lutes, drums, &c. 

t The embodied fpirit, which hath a thou fond heads, a thou land eyes, 
a rhoufand feet, hands in the human breall, while he totally pervades the 
earth. 2. That being is thisunivetfc, andall thathas been or will be; heis 
that which grows by nounfltment, and he is the diftributor of immortality. 
;j . Such is his greatnefs; and therefore is he the moll excellent embod.cd 
fpirit • the elements of the univerfe are one portion of him; and three por¬ 
tions of him are immortality in heaven, 4. That three fold being rofe above 
[.his world], and the tingle portion of him remained in this univerle, winch 
confilh of what does, and what does not, tafte [the reward of good and bad 
aftions] : again he pervaded the univerfe. 5. From him Tprung VmAJi* 
from whotn[the iirft] man was produced: and he, being fuccenively re¬ 
produced, peopled the earth, 6. From that (ingle portion, furnamed the 
univerl'al facrilice, was the holy oblation of butler and curds produced; 
and this did frame all cattle, wild or domeOkk, which are governed by 
indinfl. 7. From that univcrfal factifice, were produced the drams ot 
the Rich and Stimuli, from him the facred metres (prung; from him did 
the YajuJh proceed. S. From him were produced horfes and all heads, that 
have two rows of teeth; from him Tprung cows; from him proceeded 
goats and Ihccp. 9. Him the Gods, the demigods named Sid'hya. and the 
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holy fages, immolated as a viaim on facrcd grafs; and thus performed a 
folemn aft of religion, ro. Into how many portions did they divide this 
being, whom they immolated P what did his mouth become? what are 
his arms, his thighs, and his feet now called? 11. His mouth became a 
prieft; his arm was made a foldier; his thigh was transformed into a hut 
bandman; from his feet fprung the fervile man. *a. 'I he moon was pro¬ 
duced from his mind; the fun fprung from his eye; air and breath pro¬ 
ceeded From his ear; and fire rofe from his mouth. 13. The fubtile ele¬ 
ment was produced from his navel; the fky from his head; the earth from 
his feet ; and fpace from his ear i thus did he frame worlds, H- In that 
folemn facrifice, which the Gods performed with him as a viaim, fpring 
was the butter, fummer the fuel, and fultry weather the oblation. 15. Seven 
were the moats [furrounding the altar]; thrice feven were the logs or holy 
fuel; atthatfacrifke, which the Gods performed, immolating this being 
as the viaim. 16. By that facrifice the Gods worfhipped this viaim: 
fuch were primeval duties; and thus did they attain heaven, where former 
Gods and mighty demigods abide,* 

Next, fpreading cus'a grafs near the fragments or the repaft, and taking 
Tome unboiled rice with tila and clarified butter, he mufl diflribute it on the 
grafs while the priefls recite for him thefe prayers. " May thofemroy 
family, who have been burnt by fire, or who are alive and yet unburnt, be 
fatisfied with this food pre^med on the ground; and proceed contented 
towards the fupreme path [_ of eternal blifs ]. May thofe, who hat e no 
father nor mother, nor kinfman, nor food, nor fupply of tiourUhmerit, be 

* i think it uneecefFary to quote from the commentary the explanation of ihiicutioui paffage of the 
Vida alii inhere given; bceiufe it dot* not really Hue id ate the Peufe. The allegory if, for the mo 
pj, r r, fufficiently obtiom, Other prayer* may be alto recited on ihcfime occefioa : it would be iauJl 
(q InEcrL thtm ill in ihii pUcti 
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contented with this food offered on the ground, and attain, like it, a happy 
abode. ,f He then gives the Brdhmanas waterto rincc their mouths j and the 
pndls once more recite the Gdyatrz and the prayer “ may the winds 
blow Tweet, &c. 

Then taking in his left hand another veflel containing tila } bloffoms 
and water, and in his right a brufh made of cus& grafs, he fprinkles water 
over the grafs fpread on the confecratcd fpot, naming the deceafed, and 
faying “ may this ablution be acceptable to thee:" he afterwards takes a 
cake or ball of food mixed with clarified butter, and prefems it faying 
m majr this cake be acceptable to theeand deals out the food with 
this prayer; Anceftors, rejoice * take your refpeaive fhares, and be 
ftrong as bulls." Then walking round by the left, to the northern fide of 
the eonfecrated fpot, and meditating « Anceftors be glad; take your 
refpeaive (hares, and be ftrong as bulls, 1 * he returns by the fame road ; 
and again fprinkles water on the ground towafh die oblation, faying 
* may this ablution be acceptable to thee." 

Next, touching liis hip with his elbow, or clfe his right fide, and 
having fipped water, he mull make fix libations of water with the 
hollow palms of his liand ; faying “ falutation unto thee, O deceafed, and 
unto the faddening [hot] feafon ; falutation unto thee, O deceafed, and 
unto the month oltapas [or dewy feafon]; falutation unto thee, O deceafed, 
and unto that [feafon] which abounds with water ; falutation unto thee, 
O deceafed, and to the neBar [of bloffoms] ; falutation unto tlicc, O dc, 
ceafcd, and to the terrible and angry [feafon] ; falutation unto dice, O 
deceafed, and to female fire [or the fultry feafon].* 


* See Now Ii 


£ q 1 
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He next offers a thread on the funeral cake, holding the wet brufh in 
his hand, naming the deceafed, and faying *• may this raiment be accep¬ 
table to theethe priefts add, 11 Fathers, this apparel is offered unto you. * 
He then filently ftrews perfumes, bloffoms, refin and betel leaves, on the 
funeral cake, and places a lighted lamp on it. He fprinklcs water on the 
bundle of grafs, faying, " may the waters be aufpieious and offers 
rice, adding, " may the bloffoms be fweet; may the rice be bar miffs 
and then pours water on it, naming the deceafed and faying, " may this 
food and drink be acceptable unto thee.” In the next place he itrews 
grafs over the funeral cake, and fpnnkles Mater on it, reciting this 
prayer, “ waters I ye are the food of our progenitors; fatisfy my pa¬ 
rents, ye who convey nouriQiment, which is ambrofia, butter, milk, 
cattle and di Hilled liquor,”* Laflly he fmells fome of the food, and 
poifes in his hand the funeral cakes, faying “ may this ball be wholefome 
food;” and concludes by paying the officiating pried his fee, with a formal 
declaration, “ I do give this fee (confiding of fo much money,) to fuch a 
one (a pried fprung from luch a family, and who ufes fuch a Vida and fuch 
a sdc'hd ofii,) for the purpofe of fully completing the obfequies this day 
performed by me in honour of one perfon fingly, preparatory to the ga¬ 
thering of the bones of fuch a one deceafed;' 

After the pried has thrice faid; “ falutation to the Cods, to progeni¬ 
tors, to mighty faints, See" hedifmiffes him; lights a lamp in honour of the 

- Tfce former uanfUticua cf ibis text (A«..Rti, vol. V, 367) wu trroncca* in fcrtraJ pUc«| 
and I ftill j,iti nci perfe&ly tOTfilenr* lIui 1 uoderfUnd it, The term {eiiiia) which ilse cam- 

iti^n EiWr ejpSjins it fignifylrg ca[ile t literally means fit so be tied to a pels or ft*kc + Tfe reading 
of the next ftrm w»t crroncaiu, I tttd and tnrflattd piin if me htpari/ruia ; promised iuftc&d of dii'p 
The coin me util tor t*pUin» it it tigmffiitg the nOwiHuncnt of progemEOifi* 
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defeated; meditates on Herj with undiverted attention; calls the food, 
and other things uted at the obloquies, into the fire; and then proceeds to 
the coemetery for the purpofe of gathering the allies of the dect ated. 

The fon, or ncareft relation of the defun&, accompanied by his kinfmen* 
and clothed in clean apparel, repairs to the coemetery carrying eight vefTels 
filled with various flowers, roots and fimilar things. . When arrived there 
he does honour to the place by pretenting an (tYghi i, with perfumes, blol- 
form, fragrant refins, a lamp, &c, Some of his kinfmen invoke the deities 
of the coemetery, when the argha is p re tented; others, when flowers are 
offered; others again, when food, fragrant re fins, a lighted lamp, water, 
wreathes or flowers, and rice are offered, faying M falutation to the dei¬ 
ties, whofe mouths are devouring fire,' 5 He advances to the northern gate* 
or extremity of the Tuneral pile; fits down there; and prefents two vefTels, 
□s an oblation to fpirits, with this prayer fi may the adorable and eternal 
Gods, who are prefent in this coemetery, accept from us this eightfold 
unperifhable oblation: may they convey the deceafed to pleating and 
eternal abodes^ and grant to us life, health, and perl eft eute. This eight¬ 
fold oblation is offered to Siva and other deities, falutation unto them. 
Then walking round the {pot with his right fide towards it, lie fficeeffivt ly 
places two other vefTels, containing eight different things, at each of the 
three other gates or tides, of the cnclofure which furrottnds the funeral 
pile; and he pretents thete oblations with the fame Formality as before, 

A 

fprinkles them with milk, and adds “ may Si v a and the other deities depart 
to their refpe&ive abodes." He then (biffs the facerdotal firing to his right 
fhouklcr; turns his face towards the fouth; filently fprinklcs the bones 

v 

and allies with cow’s milk; and, uiihg a branch of Sami and another of 
Paldsa + in (lead of tongs, fir ft draws out from the a flies the bones of the 


* The praftife of endofing itie fupml ptle with lempomy wall* it ilmoQ uni ret Lily 
-j jjuicj hamiefa Lins inti iupctba JWxu, 
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head, and afterwards the other bones fucceEivdy; fpriukles them with per¬ 
fumed liquids and with clarified butter made of cow’s milk; and puts them 
into a eaQtet made of the leaves of the. Paldsa: this he places in a new 
earthen veffef, covers it with a lid, and ties it up with thread, Choofing 
fome dean fpot, where encroachments of the river are not. to be appre¬ 
hended, he digs a very deep hole, and fpreads cy,sa grafs at the bottom of 
it, and over the grafs a piece of yellow cloth; he places thereon the earthen 
veffd containing the bones of the deceafed, covers it with a lump of mud 
together with thorns, niofs and mud; and plants a tree in the excavation 
or raifes a mound of niafonry, or makes a pond, or erefls a flandard. He, 
and therefl of the kinfmen, then bathe in their clothes. At a fubfequenttime, 
the fon or other near relation fills up the excavation, and levels the ground; 
he throws the aflies of the funeral pile into the water* cleans the fpot with 
cow dung and water; prefents oblations to Siva and other deities in the 
manner beforementioned, difnuffes thofe deities and calls the oblation into 
water. To cover the fpot where the funeral pile flood, a tree fhould be 
planted, or a mound of mafonry be raifed; or a pond be dug; or a Jtondard 
be erefled,* Again, at a fubfequem time, the fon or other near relation, 


* 'Ibi k d Mi norftppeir robe very lanitfcffaUy ptaftifrJ; bui 4 monumcnr ii ahvip tmELd on the (pnt M 
i^hefe a wosnaia ha* burnc hnfeLf u'uh her hufrjnd’i curpfe: or inhere any perfrm Im tied a legal voEun- 


ury death* A iniufulcum ii however eficn baUt in of a Hijs'd u prince or nobk j it ia c ..[led 

sn the language,, g Cb'hari; and [he pnflkc of confccnung t icmpk in hcnOdf q £fbc dt C cau 0 

H fBIl in re eorniEiQti^ tfpci ijlly in the f emrical parti of India* I Hie] I lake forae fuiufe nccakoti ia 
tefume a fulya alluded ip tniMi time* b«t,in the Time, it nt.y be £t toramirk, thit Itgi! Cult ids 

W * f ’ Jrm;|, ' 5f ' CD1Iiman 'he Xnd in net now vrry nff t althoughpF men'i burning 

thepfekt*, have not perhapi lately occurred foofitn atihe« drowning thctnfelve* m h,.ly dvei*. The 
bliad father and mother nlihe young anchoiiir, whom Dju'*iat’ha fie* by mtfake, burnt ihrmfrlvu 


^ith the corpfe of their Too. The fcboli.ft of the ***«,„«, in which poem, „ well a, in the R***. 
r* n*, Uu. Itory it beautifully cold, qnoies a text of law to prove, that fuiewle i» in fyeh inHuM) legit, 
ini.o. rtfj. ,ji from j:(d nnruiionfng, (hit jnftjncep are net utfrequiin, where pcrtbnt, affiifted nv.ib 
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carries the bones, which were fo buried, to the river Ganges. He bathes 
there; rubs the veflel with the five productions of kine; puts gold, honey, 
clarified butter and tila on the veflel; and, looking towards die fouth and 
advancing into the river with thefe words he there falutauon unto juft tee” 
throws the veflel mto the waters of ihe Ganges, faying " may he (the 
deceafedjbe plea fed with me,” Again bathing, he Hands upright and con- 
templates the fun; then lipping water, and taking up cusa grafs, icla ) and 
water, pays ilte priefls their fees. 

So long as mourning Iafts after gathering the allies, the near relations of 
the deceafed continue to offer water with the (itme formalities and prayers 
as above mentioned, and to refrain front factitious fait, butter. See. On the 
bll day of mourning, the neareft relation puts on neat apparel, and caufes 
his houfe and furniture to be cleaned: he then goes out of the town; and, 
after offering the tenth funeral cake in the manner before deferibed, he 
makes ten libations of water from the palms of his hands; caufes the hair 
of his head and body to be (hayed, and his nails to be cut; and gives the 
barbers the clothes which were worn at the funeral of the deceafed, and 
adds fomc oilier remuneration, lie then anoints his head and limbs, down 
to his feet, with oil of ft: fa mum; rubs all his limbs with meal of fefamum, 
and his head with the ground pods of white muflard; he bathes, fips water, 
touches and blefles various aufptcious tilings, fuch as Hones, clarified butter, 

loitMome and incurable difiafe;, have caufed ihtmfdves to be butted alive- l hope foan to be the chart- 
riel of cAmmufijcallag to the Aftackk Society a very remarkable cafe of a leper refeued from a premature 
grave* and nidical-y cured of tui diftemper* 1 mutt alfo lake thii omSoo of announcing a very fingalar 
pr&ftice, which prevail among the lovreft tribes of die inhibitanti of JSrrdr and Gcx/woot* Suicide Is 
not anficquently voa'cd, by focb peifom f in return for boom folicited from idoLi j andj tofulfiLhk vow t 
1 he fared* ful votary tbfosvi IdmfeLf from a p red pice, named CsUSlnnrMm f La toiled m the motfutdni 
between the T&pt / and NrrmffJd riven. The an mol fair, held neat dal fpalj at the beginnirgof {pring, 
u bally wit n die a erght or ten vifUma of lHii Taper ftkiin, 
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leaves of Ninba, white muted, Dana graft, coral, a eow, gold, cards, 
hooey, a mirror, aod a conch; and alfo touches a bambu Half. He now 
returns purified to his home; and thus completes the Bril oWequies oTdre. 

deceafed. 

Tl)I fecond tecs Df obfequies, commencing on the day after the peood 
of mourning has elapfed, is opened by a lullraiion termed the confolatory 
ceremony, the defeription of which mull be here abridged, for want of a . 
commentary to explain all the prayers, that are recited at this religious rite. 
For the Tame rcafon an account of the ceremonies, attending the conten¬ 
tion and difinilfid ofa bull in honour of the deceafed, mull for llte prclent be 

pollponcd. 

The luftration con (I (Is in die con lee rat ion or four veffets of water, and 
fp tinkling therewith the houfe, the furniture, and the perfons belonging to 
the Family. After lighting a ftre, and bleflmg the attendant Brahman&s, 
the prieR fills four veffels with water, and putting his hand into the fir EE 
meditates the gdyah f, before and after reciting the following prayers 

i. “May generous waters be aufpicious to us, for gam and for refrefh- 
ing draughts; may they approach towards us, tint we may be affociaied 
with good aufpices.’' 2. “ Earth afford,us cafe; be free from thorny be ha- 
bltable. Widely extended as thou art, procure us happmefs. 3 - U 

Ml fince yc afford delight, grant us food, and the rapturous fight [of the 

Supreme Being] * 4. “ Like tender mothers, make us here partakers of 

your moll aufpicious effence ”* 

* Hr tnwfctoi ii » B«fc «ri«l ft™ a turner vrrGon at ihrm, 10 

conform wiihlhodi*™* <*HUn» **««“ P lace ' ,hfl mw “ b1 to " ^ , 

L _. u. mediiaic oil [ibefe ind on] the «li ewcilcet liglit sod power of tf**»o, *"<• 

ffMcufett ton : [>^,^0 it ™ ***** A ° f ,hij 

teat may be found in the prtftcfl to the tranflufon of p. xvm.. 
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Putting his hand into the fecond vefiel, the priefl meditates the gdy- 
atri, and the Four prayers above quoted ; adding feme others, and conclu¬ 
ding this fecond con fee rat ion of water by once more meditating the gdyatrL 

Then taking a lump of fugar and a copper vclTcl in his left hand, bi¬ 
ting the fugar and Ipitting it out again, the priefl ftps water. Afterwards, 
putting his hand into the third veflel, he meditates the g&yalri and the four 
prayers above cited, interpofing this, i ' May In dr a and V a run a [the re¬ 
gents of the Iky and of the ocean] accept our oblations, and grant us hap¬ 
piness : may Indr a and the cherifhing fun gram us happinefs in the dif- 
tribution of food ; may Indra and the moon grant us the happinefs of at¬ 
taining the road to cdeftial bUfs, and the affociation of good aufpices/ 1 
The priefl adds, i. “ May we fufficientfy attain your eflence with which 
you fatisry the univerfe. Waters! grant it to us." 2. ** May heaven be 
our comfort: may the Iky f earth, water, fatutary herbs, trees, the affembled 
Gods, the creator, and the univerfe, be our comfort; may that comfort 
obviate difficulties, and become to us the means of attaining our willies/' 
3, "Make me per fed in [my own per Ion, and in the perfons of all who are] 
conneded with me. May all beings view me with the [benevolent] eye of 
the fun : I view all beings with the folar eye : let us view each other with 
the [benevolent] folar eye/’ 4. “ Make me perfefl in my own perfon, 
and in the perfons of all who are allied to me. May I live long in thy fight. 
Long may I live in thy fight." 5. “ Salutation to thee f O fire!], who dolt 
feize oblations; to thee, whodofi thine; to thee, who doll fc in dilate. May 
thy (lames burn our foes; mayefl thou, the purifier, be aufpicious unto m. J> 
6. “ Salutation to thee, inamfelled in lightning. Salutation to thee, mani- 
felled in thunder. Salutation to thee, OGon! for thou doll endeavour 
to bellow cdeftial blifs. 1 ’ 7. u Since thou doll feek to awe the wicked 
[only] ; make us fcarlefs. Grant happiuefs to our progeny; and couragr 
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to our cattle/' 8. " May water, and herbs, lie friendly to us: may they 
be inimical to him, who hates us, and whom we hate." 9. " May we Fee, 
a hundred years, that pure eye, which riles from the eaft, and benefits the 
Gods. May we live a hundred years. May we fpeafc a hundred years. 
May we be free from diftrefs a hundred years; and again a hundred years. 
After another prayer, the pridl again meditates the gdyatri and thus con¬ 
cludes the third con ret ratio 11. He then hallows the fourth veffcl of water 
in * * fimilar manner, with a repetition of the prayer “ May the earth be 
our comfort, &c” and with fome others, which rauft bo here omitted for 
the reafon be fore mentioned.* 

Though it be not pofmvely enjoined, it iscuftomary,immediately after 
this lull ration, togive away a velfel of Lila, and alfoacow, for the fake of fe cu¬ 
ring the p&ffagc of the deceafed over the Vtiitarani, or river of hell: whence 
the cow, fo given, is called Vaitamm-d’kem. Afterwards a bed with its 
furniture is brought ; and the giver fits down near the Rvdhnuma, who has 
been invited to receive the pre^nt. After faying, “ Salutation to this bed 
ivith its furniture; falutation to this pried, to whom it is given;" he pays 
due honour to the BrdbnaU m the ufual form of hofpitalily. He then 
pours water into his hand, faying “ 1 give thee this bed with its furniture/' 
the pried replies, “ give it." Upon this he fprinkles it with water; and 
taking up cusa grafs, iila, and water, delivers them to the prieft, pouring 
the water into his hand, with a formal declaration of the gilt and us purpofe, 
and again delivers a bit of gold with cusa grafs, &c. making a fimilar forma! 

* At moft idfcioui ccwtnotiie,, tfpcdCty *L thedtprtcilory m=i, the ! T,'yersdirtfled » the 

ial Ftdtth md in the carious Sii-hat oifihcnip differ much. Thoff, which ire rraflfbied in tbeprdLLt 

*nd former efTayi> ire moftlj lafeeiv from ihe r*j*rvid*i> andmiy be ufedby any BtUmim, infl«*<rf 
fnytn directed in the pnrcfculir Vida* by which he fKdufd re&ulirly be guided* The fobfcft of luftn- 
trttkmA ii cur bill 1 they arc performed with virioui crrea»QPiu, to sTcft calami* c», nr la obviate difo 
jL^poimimms* Should other engtgcmenis permit Et # this unpick will bj treated lei i futaie 
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declaration, l. “ This day, i, being defirous of obtaining celellial bids for 
foch a one tk-funB, do give unto thee, fuch a one, a BrdkmaM defeended 
from fuch a family, to whom due honour has been Ihown, this bed anil 
furniture, which has been duly honoured, and which is facred to Vishnu." 

■> ■■ This day I give unto thee (fo and lb) this gold, Stored to lire, as a fa- 
cerdotai fee, for the fake of confirming the donation I have made of this 
bed and furniture.” The Brdhmma both times replies “ he it well ” Then 
lying upon the bed. and touching it with the upper part of his middle linger, 
he meditates the gijtitrt with iuitabic prayers, adding “ This bed is facred 

to Vishnu.” 

With the fame ceremonies, and with fimilar formal declarations, he 
next gives away to a Brahmana (or more commonly, in both inttances, to 
a married couple,) a golden image of the deceafed, or elfe a golden idol, or 
both, with clothes and various forts of fruit. f Afterwards he di[tributes 
‘ other prerents among &rdhmaMS t for the greater honour of the deceafed- 

* making donations of land, and giving a chair or [tool, clothes, water, 

* food, betel leaf, a lamp., gold, filver, a parafoh an orchard of fruit trees, 

« wreathes of flowers, a pair of fhocs, another bed, another milch cow, and 
< any other prefents he may choofe to give, fuch as an elephant, a horfe, 
f a carriage, a have, a home and lo forth, 

] T ^ hardly necefiary to remark on this quotation, that none, but very 
rich or fuperllttious perfons, make thefe ample donations, which are not 
pofttively enjoined, though ftrenuoufly recommended. 

There is feme difference in the religious formalities, with which various 
things are given, or accepted, on this, or on any other creation. In the 
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formal declaration too, a different tutelary Deity is named, and a different 
objeft is fpecificd; but, in other refpe&s, the form of the declaration is 
fimilar, whatever be the occafion on which the gift is made. 

In making a donation of land, the donor fits down with his face to the 
eaft, oppofite to the perfon to whom he gives it. The donor fays ** falu- 
nr ion to this land with its produce: falutaiion to this prieft, to whom I give 
it,” Then, after fhowing him honour in the ufual form, he pours water 
into his hand, faying, “ 1 give thee this land with its produce/' The other 
replies, "give it." Upon which he fprinkles the place with water; and 

X ■ 

taking up water, with holy baftl, and cusa grafs, he pours the water into the 

other’s hand making a formal declaration of the donation and the motive of 

* 

it. He then delivers a bit of gold, v/ith cusa grafs, &c. declaring his pur- 
pofe in giving it, as a facerdotal fee, to confolidate the donation of land. 
The other accepts the' gift by a verbal acknowledgment, and meditate 
the gdyulri with fome other prayers, 

A chair or fiool is accepted by fitting down on it; clothes, by putting 
them on; a parafol, by holding the handle of it; fliocs, or Ilmdals, by 
flanding on them; and a couch by lying orv it,. In thefe and other dona¬ 
tions, there is no variation in the prayers; but the gift of a milch cow is 
made with other te.vts, which the donor recites {landing near the cow, 
and making a libation of water from the palms of his hands, after the reci¬ 
tal of each prayer. The gift is accepted by holding the animal’s tail, 

“May the Goddefs, who is the Lachsmi of all beings, and refidcs 
among the Gods, aflame the fhape of a milch cow, and procure me com¬ 
fort.” 2, <f May the Goddcfs who is Rudrani in a corporeal form, and 
who is the beloved of Si va } aflame the fhape of a milch cow, and pro- 
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cure me comfort." 3. " May (he, who is Lachsmi repoGng on the 
bpfom of ViSHNU; fhe, who is the Lachsmi of the regent of riches; 
fhe, who is the Lachsmi^ of kings; be a boon-granting cow to me.” 
4. “ May fhe, who is the L a c h s m i of B r a h m a ; fhe, who ts S W a ha; the 
wife of fire; fhe, who is the exerted power of the fun, moon* and liars, af- 
fume the fliape of a milch cow for [my] profperity” 5. " Since thou art 
Swad'/id [the food ] of them, who are chief among the manes of anccflors, 
and S iv ah a [ the confuming power] of them, who eat folcmn facrifices: there 
Tore, being the cow, that expiates every fin, procure me comfort.” 6. '* I 
invoke the Goddefs, who is endowed with the attributes of all the Gods; 
who confers all happirtefs; who he flows ^abodes in\ all the worlds, for the 
fake of all people.” 7. i; I pray to that auTpicious Goddefs, For immorta¬ 
lity 2nd happincG.” 

The remaining ceremonies, omitting for the prefect the con fee ration of 

* 

a bull, conlilt chieQy in the obloquies called srddd'has* The firfl fet of fu¬ 
neral ceremonies is adapted to effefl, by means of oblations, the reimbody¬ 
ing of the foul of the deceafed, after burning his corpfe. The apparent 
fcopcof the fecond let is to raife his (hade,.from this world* (where it would 
elfe, according to the notions of the Hindus, continue to roam among de¬ 
mons and evil fpirits,) up to heaven, and there deify him, as it were* among 
the manes of departed anceflors. For this end, a srddd'ha fhould regularly 
be offered to the deeeafed on the day after mourning expires; twelve 
other srddtVkw fingly to the deceafed in twelve fucceffive months : fimitar 

obfequics at the end of the third fortnight, and alfo in the fixth month, and 

^ \ 

in the twelfth; and the oblation called Sapindana, on the firflanniverfary of 
his dcceafe. In mofl provinces the periods for thefe fix teen ceremonies, 
and for the concluding obferjuies entitled Sapindana, are anticipated, and the 
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whole is completed on the fecond or third day. After which they are again 
performed at the proper times, but in honour of the whole fet of proge¬ 
nitors, in dead of the deceased fingly. The obfrquies intended to raife the 
fliade of the deceafed to heaven are thus completed. Afterwards, a srad¬ 
it' ha is annually offered to him on the ajiniverfary of his deceafe. 

The form of the various sr add'has (for they are numerous*) is fo nearly 
the fame, that it will be only neceffary to deferibe that which is performed 
in honour ot progenitors m general • and at which three funeral cakes are 
offered to three paternal ancejlors; as many to three maternal Fore-fathers, 
and two to the Vinve divas or a fie m bled Gods, A sr add' hit in honour of 
one perfon fingly has been already noticed. 

After fmearing the place with cow dung, a fquare altar of fand is mi fed 
on it, one or two fingers high, and a fpan nearly in each dire£lion, (It 
mull be triangular at the obfequies of one recently defimft.; The perfon, 
who performs the ceremony, fo il waflies his hands and feet, ftps water, 

■ 1ft i work tinkled AW n** I find authority for dafftng obfequies under twelve beidf* 

i t Diiiy ■obftquie^i erlner with foyJj or with witci on’y, in honour of isicr finis in gtneja!, but exc^^ing 
the Fimvidfra* 2. ObfeqiiH* far a fpcua! cade; that h, in honoDT of i tnfmn recently defn^ 
j. Voluntary obfrquies, performed by way of rupee rogation, fnr ehe gvm«r benefit of the deceifrd. 
4. OblYquiei For tumife of prafperity, performed upon any a^tc/fion of wealth or profpirij, and upon 
other joyful u. cationi H f ■ A r rjdd'&a intended 10 introduce iht fliade of a decc-afcd kmJmari in the left 
tf the Biluti. 6- Obfeqmn putforwd on appointed dtp, fwdi as that of new rimd, full mom, fun * 1 # 
paflage into a ntw f:-^n p &c. 7. A w&dd r ba t in fan^ify iht Jdod p at an enterrainment giren to a com* 

[■»ny of reverend piTonu Sh Dee prfarmed* when ItateJ numbers of prioiU are fed it she ecsfc ef a 
perfoo uhaneedi purification from Aim defileMnt. A preparatory t® the cetcbrinon of 

nny fdemn rite, and vmUimd m a part of fitch rite. 10. SrMdbm in honour 0 f deitiei. 11. ObUriors 
of d.riticd bolter, previous 10 the undertaking of 1 di*im journey, n, A vtifAs to finfUfy t m**\ 
a fl ,-ft mntj prepared Amply for the fakt of ngurilhraear, 
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and puts a ring of cam grafs on the ring finger of each hand. He fits 
down onaculhionof cum grate, or of other materials, placed upon a blade 
of'fuch grate. He lights a lamp, reciting a prayer, which will be cited on 

another occalion. He places the implements and materials in regular or- 

* 

dcr, and Tprinkles water on himfelf and all around, meditating on Vishnu 
fur named ihe lotos-eyed, and revolving in his mind the couplet “ whether 
pure or defiled, &c." He now fhifts the facerdotal thread to his right fhoul- 
der, and folemnly declares his intention of performing a srddd'/m, and the 
motive of tU He thrice meditates the gdyatri, and pronounces the falma- 
tion to fuperior beings, " falutation to tlte Gods, to the manes of an- 
cellors, &c” 

Aft eh this preparation, he proceeds to invite and to welcome the 
affembkd Gods and the manes. Full he places two little cull lions of cum 

fi 

grafs on one fide of the altar for the I 'swtfdcvas, and fix in front ofit for the 
PUris. Each cuftiion fhould confift of three blades of grafs folded up. 
After firewing cum grafs-on thofe culhions, he afks “ llia.ll I invoke the 
afTembled Gods?" being told "do fo," he thus invokes them: •* affembled 
Gods! hear my invocation. Come, and fit down on this holy grafs. ' 
After feat to ring barley on the fame fpot, he meditates this prayer, “ afifetn- 
blcdGods! lifted to my invocation, ye, who refide in the Iky; and ye, who 
abide near us [on earth,] or [far off j in heaven : ye, whofe tongues arc 
fire; and ye, who defend the funeral facrifice; fit on this grafs, and be 
cheerful." He then invites the manes of aneeftors withfimilar invocations; 
“O fire! zcaiotifiy we fupport thee, zealoitily we feed thee with fuel; ea¬ 
gerly do thou call our willing aneeftors to taftc our oblation.” “ May our 
progenitors, who cat the moon plant, who are fimtlified by holy fires, come 

Tt 1 
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by paths, which Gods travel.* Satisfied with anceftral food at this foiemn 
facrificc, may they applaud and guard us.” He next welcomes the Gods 
and manes with oblations of water, t&cy in veffds made of Icaves.t Two 
are prefented to the Vaswedevas, and three to paternal anceflors, and as 
many to maternal fore-fathers. Cusa grafs is put into each veflbl, and 
water fprinkled on it, while the prayer, “ May divine waters be aufpieious 
to us, Sic. 1 ’ is recited. Barley is thrown into the veffels intended for the 
Gods, and Ula into thofe intended For the manes of anceflors, with thefe 
prayers, i. “ Barley! thou art the feparator; J fepanue [us from j our na* 
rural enemies, and from our malicious foes,” 2. ** Thou an tila T facrcd to 
Soma, &&" At a srddd'ha for increafe of profperity, which is per* 
formed on many occafions, as a preparative for a foiemn a£l of religion, 
barley is thrown into the veffels in flea d of tila, and the lafl prayer is thus 
varied: " Thou art bailey facrcd to Soma: framed by the divinity, thou 
daft produce celeftial blifs; mixt with water, may thou long fatisfy with 
nouri foment my feveral progenitors, whofe mouths are full of ble flings." 
The velfels are fucccffiveJy taken up, repeating each time a prayer before 
cited; " The waters in heaven, in the atmofphere and on the earth, have 
been united with milk, &c.” The cusa grafs, that lay on the veffels, is 
put into a Brdkmatuds hand; and, that which was under it, is held by the 
perfon, who performs the srddd'ha, in his own hand; and through it he 
fucceffively pours the water out of each veffel on the Brdhmaud’s hand. 
He then piles up the empty veffels in three fets, and reverses them, faying, 
while he over fets the fir ft, ** Thou art a man Ron For anceflors,” 

* The Vji fceittl tfiei.nl bj the path &f llie Codl, 

H F] nuim leave*; or dfe nf the Bu'e* frendo.a or of the BjTi lati-folii* 

% Vrsvs figntlks barley: in this S-citt itilfo ftgQifc? fejurator, bslag derived from jv r to wt’Tjx. 
Many of thfl prayen eohtiirt Cmilut qnibbles* 
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At the lafl obloquies for one recently deccafed, and which are na¬ 
med the Sapindana, the following prayer is recited when the veflel, 
Which has been offered to him, is piled up with the reft: 41 May the man- 
Con of thofe progenitors, who have reached a common abode, and who 

have accordant minds, fofter him; may the bleffed facrifice, facred to the 

■ ^ ^ 

Gods, be his*" The fubjoined prayer like wife is peculiar to the Sapindana. 
« By [the intcrceffion of] thofe fouls, who are mine by affinity, who are 
animated [fhades], who have reached a common abode, who have accor¬ 
dant minds, may profperity be mine in this world for a hundred years,** 

The perfon, who performs the srdddha, next takes up food fmeared 
vkh clarified butter, and makes two oblations to fire, reciting thefe pray¬ 
ers, 1. f: May this oblation to fire, which conveys offerings to the manes, be 
efficacious." s. " May this oblation to the moon, wherein the progenitors 
of mankind abide, be efficacious," 

Brahman as fhould be Ted with the refidue oF the oblation : it is ac¬ 
cordingly confecrated for that purpofe by the following prayer; “ The 
weTd, that holds thee, is the earth; its lid is the Iky; I offer this refidue of 
an oblation, fmrilar to ambroGa, in the undefiled mouth of a prielL. May 
this oblation be efficacious." The performer of the sradd'Ka then points 
with his thumb towards the food, faying et Thrice did Vi siinu ttep, &c.” 
He adds " May the demons and giants, that fit on this confecrated fpot, be 
difperfed,” He meditates the gdyatri with the names of worlds; and 
fweetens the food with honey or fugar, faying ,f May winds blow fweet, 

&c.” lie thendillributes the food among Brdhmanas ; and when they have 

■ 

eaten and have acknowledged that they are fatisfied, he gives them water 
to rince their mouths. 
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He now proceeds to offer the funeral cakes, confining of balls or lumps 

of food mixed with clarified butter. He offers ilirce to the paternal fore-fathers; 

* * 

as many to the maternal anceftors; and two to the ViiviHcvas. The pray¬ 
ers ( u Anceftors! rejoice take your rcfpc£tive fhares, &c.’’) and the form 
of the oblation, have b‘_ea already mentioned. It is only ncccflary to add 
in this place, that he wipes his hand with cusa grafs in honor of remoter 
ancefiors, who thus become partakers of the oblations. 

In the next place, he makes fix libations of water from the palms of 
his hands, with the faluution to the feafons i “ Salutation, unto you, O 
fathers, and unto the ft Uen n ' See." by tliis prayer, the manes 

ofaaceltors are Joyl y [alu.ii.r-! . ■ ' ' l v.d& dcLiuru, " the fix (eafons 

are Lhe prog* au of - 

A thread h i.l.wcd on [..m-ral . , to ferve as apparel for the 

manes: and each time tl-- - wards are repeated, “ Fathers! this ap¬ 
parel is offered unto you. Flowers, perfumes and Grailar things are 
added-at pleafure: but water null be fprinkled on each cake, with the 
prayer " Waters, ye are the food of our progenitors, &c/' 

The performer of the srdddha then takes up the middle cake and 
find Is tost; or his wife cats it, if they be felicitous for male offspring. In. 
this cafe, the following prayer mud be recited, “ Grant, O progenitors, 
the conception of a male child, [long lived and healthy, like] the lotos 
and garland [or twins, that fprung from Aswini]; fo that, at this fca- 
fon, there may be a perfon [to fulfil the withes of the Gods, of the manes 
and of human beings].” He then takes up the cakes fuccefftvely, fmclls to 
them, throws them into a veffel, and gtves away the food to a mendicant 
prieff, or to a cow; or elfe caffs it into Lhe waters. 
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I-Ie then difmiffes the manes, faying, ,f Fathers, to whom Food belongs, 
guard our Food, and the other things offered by us; venerable and immortal 
as yc are, and convcrfant with holy truths, OuaiT the Tweet offence of it; 
be cheerful and depart, contented, by the paths which Gods travel,” Laftly 
he walks round the Fpot and leaves it Faying “ May the benefit oF this ob¬ 
lation accrue to me repeatedly. May the Goddefs of the earth, and the 
Goddefs of the Iky, whole form is the univerfe; vilit me [with prefent and 
future Happinefs], Father and mother! revifit me, [when I again celebrate 
obfequies]. Soma, kingof the manes! vifit me for the lake of [conferring] 

immortality.’’ 

A Sraud’ua is thus performed, with an oblation of three Funeral 
cakes only to three male paternal ancefiors, on fame occafions; or with 
as many funeral oblations to three maternal anchors, on others. Some¬ 
times feparate oblations are alfo prcfcnted to the wives of the paternal, an¬ 
chors ; at other times, ffinUar offerings arc like wife made to the wives 
of three maternal ancefiors. Thus, at the monthly sradd'has celebrated on 
the day of new moon, fix funeral cakes are offered to three paternal and 
as many maternal male ancefiors with their wives: on moft other occafions 
feparate oblations are prefented to the female aneeltors, At the obfequies 
celebrated in the firft half ofMwiwii on the day entitled Makdlayd, fune¬ 
ral cakes are feparately offered to every deceafed friend and near relation: 
thus, immediately after the oblations to ancefiors, a cake is prefented to a 
deceafed wife, then to a fbn or daughter, to a brotlter or fitter, to an un¬ 
cle or aunt, to a father-in-law, to a preceptor, and billy to a friend. I he 
fame is obferved at the obloquies performed on the day ol an ecliple, or 
upon a pilgrimage to any holy fpot, and efpcciaUy to Gaya. 


U u t 
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Form al obfequies are performed no Ms than ninety-fix times in every 
year-, namely, on the day of new moon, and on the dates of the fourteen 
Menmaniaras and of four Yagddyds; that is, on the anniverfaries of die 
ccffion of fourteen Menus, and of the commencement of Four ages: alio 
throughout the whole firft fortnight of Amina thence called pitnpacjha , and 
whenever the fun enters a new fign, and erpecially when he reaches the equi¬ 
nox, or either fpfflice: and, in certain circurnftanccs, when the moon ar¬ 
rives at Vyatipdta, one of the twenty-feven yogas or a tiro logical divifions o; 
the zodiack. The eighth of Paujha called Aindri, the eighth of Mdgha 
(when defh-meat fhouid be offered), and the ninth of the fame month, to¬ 
gether with additional obfequies on Tome of thefe dates and on a Few others, 
complete the number above mentioned: different authorities do not how¬ 
ever concur exactly in the number, or in the particular days, when the 
sradd:has Ihonld be folemnized. 

Besides. thefe formal obfequies a daily srddd'ha is likewife performed. 
It confifls in dropping food into the hands of a Brdhmana, after offering it 
to fix anceflors by name with the ufual preparatory vow and prayers, and 
with the formality of placing three blades of grats as a feat for each ances¬ 
tor; but ufing a Angle prayer only for the invocation of the manes, and 
omitting the ceremony of welcoming them with an argka. Libations of 
water are alfo made in honour of progenitors, as noticed in the former effay 
on daily ablutions. 

The obfequies for increafe of profperity, or as the fame term (Vrtddhi 
sraddha ) may fignify, ihe obfequies performed on an aeceffion of profpe- 
rity,* are celebrated previoufly to the facrifice of a viftim, and to tlic fo- 
lemmzation of a marriage or bf any of the ceremonies, which, according to 


* ^oaeiimO mmtd Hindi mv<’ha, from 4 huiJ whLh ic.uri id ihe prajrtr pcculUr 10 iJ»i* \Tiii'ha> 
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the notions of the Hindus , contribute to the regeneration of a twice-born 
man; that is of a Brdhmana, CjUalriya,* or Vaisya. This srddd ha is likewife 
performed at the commencement and clofe of a folcmn fail. 

It ihould be obferved refpcaing the praftice of giving food to priefls 
at alt thefe obfequies, that Brdhmanas generally give it to one or more of 
their own relations, A ftranger, unlefs indigent, would be very unwilling 
to accept the food, or to attend at a srddd’ha for the purpofe of eating it. 
The ufe of He lh-meat is pofitively enjoined to Hindus -at certain obfeqtiies 
(fee Menu c, 3. v. 124) and recommended at all (Menu c. 3, v. 268, &c,): 
but the precepts of their law-givers on the fubjea are by fome deemed obfo- 
lete in the prefent age; and are evaded by others, who acknowledge the 
cogency of thefe laws; thefe commonly make a vow to abftain from flefh- 
meat, and confider tliat vow as more binding than the precepts here alluded 
to. Others again not only eat meat at obfequies and folemn facrifices, 
but make it their common diet, in direft breach of the inftitutes of their reli¬ 
gion, (See Menu c. 5. v. 31, &c). 

. Brahman who maintain a perpetual Ere, which all, who devote 
them feive$ to the prkllhood, ought to do, perform the daily ceremonies of 
religion in their full detail. Others, who arc engaged in worldly purfuits, 
and even Tome, who follow the regular profelfiori of the Ricerdotal tribe, 
abridge thefe rites: they comprife all the daily lacramcnis in one ceremony, 
called Vaiswadcva, which is celebrated in the forenoon, and by fome in .the 
evening likewife, It conhlts in oblations to the Gods, to the manes, and to 
thefpirits, on? of the food prepared for the daily raeal; and in the gift of a 
part of it to guefts. 

Sitting down on a clean Tpot of ground, the ‘Brdhmana places a 
veffel containing fire on his right hand, and hallows it by throwing aM'ay 
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a l:o!jted piece of cusa grafs, faying, “ I dtfmifs far away carnivorous fire, 
&c.” He then places it on the confederated fpot, reciting the prayer, with 
which the houfehold and facrificial fires fhould he lighted by the attrition 
of wood; 14 Fires! [this wood] is thy origin, which is attainable in all 
feafans; whence being produced, thou doll fliine. Knowing this, fcke 
on it, and afterwards augment our wealth. 

He then lays cusa grak on the caftem fide of the fire, with its tips 
pointed towards the north, reciting die firfi verfe of the Rfgveda, with 
which alfo it is ufual to commence the daily lecture of that KWa, " l 
praife divine fire, primeval! y con fee rated, the efficient performer of a folemii 
ceremony, the chief agent of a facrifiGe; the raoft libehd giver of gems. 3 

He next fpreads Cttrift grafs on the foil them fide of the fire, with its 
tips pointed towards the raft, reciting the introduction of the Yajurvcda j 
w ith which alfo a daily lc£ure of the Yajujk is always begun, i, ** I ga¬ 
ther thee for the fake of rain. [He breaks o(F a branch of a tree, oris 
fuppofed to do fo, with thefe words,’’] 2. f ‘ I pluck th.ee for the fake of 
■flrength. [He pulls down the branch he had broken.”] 3. “ Ye are like 
unto air. [He touches young calves with die branch he had plucked.’ 4 ] 
,j. May the liberal generator [of worlds] make you happily reach this 
moft excellent facrament, [He is here fuppofed to touch the milch cows 
with the fame branch. ’] 

H e then fpreads cusa grafs on the weflern fide, w ith the tips pointed to the 
north, reci ting the prayer, which precedes 2 hfiurc of Sainavata, “ Fire! 
approach to tafile [my offering ; ] thou, who art praifed for the gift of obla¬ 
tions. Sit down on this grafs, thou, who art ihe complete performer of the 
folemn foerdice.” 
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In like martrtH, fie fpread ;; cush graft on the'northern fide, wish ti-c/tips 
pointed to the call, reciting the prayer which precedes a lecture uf the 
j&WsHfan. :c May divine waters beaufpicious to us, &c.” 

Exciting ihe fire and fprlnkling water on it,'he mtiVoifer witlt hi? 
* ' v ' 1 „ r _ ^ ‘ , ■ 

hands food linearetl with clarified butter, three fiiveral times faying "’EartTi! 

Sky! Heaven!.” He thenmakes fiVe ft mil ar oblations to ththrcgeritoif ’ file j 

to the god of medicine \ to the a Ho in bled deities; to, the Jonj. of created 

beings 5 and)afLly to the creator of the umyerfc.” Jjlc concludes 1 heftier?. 

mept of the Cods with fix oblations ; reciting fix prayers, i. 1! Fire ! thou 

a ■» ..rf . . . 1 - ■ • ■ ■ 1 ^ t « . p- ■> jr- Ju- 1 - 1 ■> -,4 a }. - - - 1 1 

doll expiate a fin againO. die Gods £arift n g from any failure in divine war? 
(hip] ; may this .oblation be .efficacious. 1 * 2, “ Thou tk>ft expjaip a fin 
again Ik mart [ariling from a failure in hofpitaliiy."] .3,Thou t dofkex¬ 
piate a fin again ft. the manes (prom a failure in the performance of ohfe. 
quies,’’] 4, “ Thou doft expiate a fin sgainft my. own foul [arifmg from 
any blamable 5, “ Thou doft expiate repeated fins." 6.*" Thou doft 

2 ■ - . . . . . ii ‘ ; - Ti 

expiate every fin I have committed, whether wilfully or unintentjonidly; 
may this oblation be efficacious.” 

' . i I 

He thcn.yrorfhips fire; making an oblation to ir. with jhi^pruyer, *A Fired 

feven are thy fuels ; fevgnJlJjy tqttgUCS; (even thy holy fages ; feven ,lhy 
beloved, abodes i feven, ways I- - cn fiu: ri fleers- woiihip thee. Thy 
Iburcesare feven. Be content with this chu died butter. May this obla¬ 
tion. be efficacious."*-' t ' 1 . * 


* TUffC(iirmtentlt 4 >r eiLU^Qt rAte».)]}« feven longUci of fire J p fa nvrtL? a ft- 

Pdrtvm&Mi NrVJtb#. (&r d-ts Awwew£n) j alt of wMtcil impy tlae pow&rv nfcnDve/ing g Marion* lo 
the dritici, io wicni dfficrin^* ar; aide. The feven baJjr fjigei and kcdfitcn arc |hc ' Mxirtd* 

w*r*miw, &rP&itrie 9 P$trf 9 iq J Aga'aFtta j *tlut - i j* ihe Icveri aitri nj^ 

grklU at v*fj p fo'tf&fl fKMfi&li Tbfej Wpifb r p fin Jett n wayi by lUe AjginfitiM lid-other JicriJk«ii 

W w 1 
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About this time he extinguishes the Racjhdgdna, or lamp lighted 

previoufly to the prefen ting of oblations to the Gods and to the manes. 

It was lighted for the purpofe of repelling evil rpiritj, and is now ex tin. 

guifhed with this text* “ In folemn a£ls of religion, whatever fails 

through the negligence of thofe, who perform the ceremony, may be 

* 

perfected folely through meditation on Vishnu * 

The Rrdftntana. Ihoutd next offer the re ft due of the oblation to fpirits; 
going round to the different places where fuch oblations ought to be 
made; (Weeping each fpot with his hand, fprinkling water on it, and 
placing there lumps of food, Near the fpot where the veffel of water (lands, 
he prefents three fuch oblations, faying t; falutation to rain ; to water; 
to the earths At both doors of his houfe he m ikes offerings to D’hat*] 

# Hit ' 

and V1 d'hatri, or Brahma the protector and creator. Towards the 
eight principal points of the compafs, he places off. rings ; feverally ad¬ 
ding faint alio ix to them and to the regents of them,. In the middle of the 
houfe, he prefents oblations with falutation to Brahma, to the Iky, and 
to the fun. Afterwards be offers firm Jar oblations to all the Gods; 
to all beings; to twilight; and 10 the lord of all beings. lie then flubs the 
fatrificial cord; and looking towards the fouth and dropping one knee, 
he prefents an oblation to the manes of an cello rs, faying ** falutation to 
progenitors: may this ancefiral food be acceptable." This ceremony is 
notconflantlypra£lifcd, though directed in fomc rituals* but the refidue 

The flvca il> do uc the n*rn i vf h* term war Id*; a .id £ * n m ike which 

Cceqa* to a<t ide io [eve 11 cartLcvaed heirchi* tht Qxtccn v;cfci nrkicb have feetn 

iTyri lv q.iOLCef p the fumei of the fevcn ivnrl!&, thrice repealed* 4ff u d rlh,d te be me r ni by iht 
tki Ue it * eii Incbi d he [. ne live fevcn moki* fit r roiindh ig tie * ks ^ 

Xetf* i* fa |cfd ip £>vc%t Jus in *y asctu.it fat tUc uWj=r Lv n bci^g fj 

ftjpe. CtL * * 
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*>F the oblation to the Gods mu 111 be left on a clean fpol of ground as an 
oblation to all beings intended however for dogs and crows in particular. 
It'is p re fen tod with the following prayer, which is taken from the Purdnas. 
« May Gods, men, cattle, birds, demigods, benevolent genii, ferperns de¬ 
mons, departed fpirits, blood thirfty favages, trees, and all who defire 
food given by me; i. May reptiles, infects. Hies, and all hungry beings, or 
fpirits concerned in this rite, obtain contentment from this food left for 
them by me; and may they become happy: 3. May they, who have neither 
mother, nor father, nor kiufinan, nor food, nor means of obtaining it, be 
fit is fled with that, which is offered by me on this fpot for their contentment, 
and be cheerful. 1 ' Or the following prayer may be ufed; v To animals 
who night and day roam in fearch of food offered to the fpirits, he, who de¬ 
fires nourifhment, fhouklgivc feuieihing: may the lord of aourifliment 
grant it isnto me.” 

He concludes by performing a luflration, fimilar to that which has 
been already noticed, but much fhortcr. After thus completing the other 
facraments, the houfeholder fhouid prefent food to his guefb, that is, to 
any perfun who claims his hofpitality, When he has thus allotted, out 
or the food prepared for his own re pad, one portion to the Gods, a fecond 
to progenitors, a third to all beings, and a fourth to his guefts, he and his 
family may then, and not before, con feme the remaining portion of the 
food. Whenever a fpiritual preceptor, a devotee, or an officiating priefl, 
a bridegroom, or a particular friend, comes as a gueft, he is received with 
honours, which will be described among die nuptial ceremonies. In Lhe 
entertainment oF other guelis no religious rites are performed, nor any 
prayers recited. 

The houfeholder is enjoined to give daily alms; but, no particular 
time is preferibed for the dJUibuiion of them: he is limply directed to 
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^ive food to religious ipendhsiit* whenever l&fj* 'ao-jite c* diiscbbr; bat 
especially, tf:ihsy. come at tfjg time when food i*. .ite^'Gwl )m own meal. 
On the authority- of the Pwrdms it is. alf« a: cormtutoj^ajce to feetl 4 
cow before the hottfcholder breaks his op &fl* f ^ prefents 

graCs, wa^r and corn to her with this tcVt, « Daugjitdr of Su &Aam t 
framed of five dements, -ufpicious, pure, holy, fpfungfrmiMiie fun* accept 
♦tflisfeod g,ven hy me; faiutauon unto thee ;'i Cf ^ bp condaSs the 
tine to graft, laying " May cows, who are mothers.';of the three worlds, 
rod daughter:) of Su R ab k r* and who are befiefifcent; purb, and holy, act 
£ept the;food given by me." , ;. 

So m hifiiihds do flill further abridge the compendious ceremony 
timva&iim* fhey f offer penames ihd flowers to fire ; and make 
fite oblatibfcs, out of the food prepared fur their own life, to Brahma, to 
the lord of created beings, to the houfehold fire, to Casyapa and to Axvt 
Mart, dropping each oblation on fire, or on water, or on the ground, 
with the ufual addition « may this oblation be efficacious," They then 
make ofietiugs to ail beings, by placing a few lumps of food at the door, 
or i-.i a quadrangular fpot near the kre, with a falutation to Diiatri, 
and they immediately pro ceed to their own repaa. . . 

U “ iuioraut>n ol *">* ■» ™»" 'Ur-maMi. Thi* worihip conliltl in l^ir, u Ur, 

iicr feet, 4c, It it *r,.irety different fmnj Aepradicc hett nci-ted. fiaibAcm to bt lW«t ; 

on ■ - lu f vr .■ 1B * noiior, thit ilie favour of SuiAmn , (-he. boon'granting cow J may tc jtlwJ bjj 

* k " cff (loryflf V* i nr*cow, N*r..,« f. attend Uv th. Uog 

DilU * f “ T ** ***** M&S^ikUogji-yr m„ nl , i, tprcttv thi, nouum 

ia thc i 

***** *** fer, Coding to Mm to fp.re 

ttr only tdtmitd P 0*go in iht ] r a”m aia t or (oilcan offterfri f.ppofcd l0 he by 

while he 1*y at | oin; ofdeith wiA i„ flumeribk , rf0 ,, Thf faimJ| ^ „ f ^. rM U 

fimed to Ah CO*, an j'njmc-,1 from her of jj etantI or L „ d . 

* d »Jielx*iui« kMAudiy r «d with great fdfcbmiy* 
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Here top,as m every oilier mailer relating (p private morals, the 
Hindu legifiators, and the authors of the Purdnas, have heaped; together 
a multitude of precepts, mofUy trivial, an 1 not imf'rcqueutly abfurd. Some 
of them relate to diet, they prohibit many forts of food altogether, and 
forbid the con Ham ufe of others : fomc regard the acceptance of jb/?d, 
which mull on no account be received if ir be given with one hand, nor 
without a leaf or d;lh : forne again prefenhe the hour aL which the two 
daily meats, which arc allowed, fhould be eaten (namely in the forenoon* 
and in the evening); others cmnm rate t lie places (a boat for example) 
where a Hindu mult not eat, and ['petrify the p erf jus (his fons and the 
inmates ofhis houfe) w:di whom he liquid cat, and thole (Ids tyae for 

infiance) with whom he Jhpuid not. The lawgivers have been no hTs 

1 

particular in dirc^ng the potLure in which the Hindu mu fl fit; the quar¬ 
ter towards which he ought to look ; and the precautions he lhould tube 
to miniate hinikll. as h v. ere, during his meal, left he be contaminated by 
the touch of finne undetected linner, who may be prefent. To explain 
even in a curfory manner the objects of all thefe, would be tedious ; but 
the mode in which a Hindu takes his re pall, conformably wall fucli in¬ 
junctions as arc mofl cogent, may be briefly Hated - and with this I fhall 
clofe the prefent efTay, 

After wafhing his hands and feet, and lipping water without fwallow¬ 
ing it, he fits down on a flool or on a culhion (but noton a couch nor 
on a bed), before his plate, which mu ft be placed on a clean fpot of 
ground, that has been wiped and fmoodied in a quadrangular form, if he 
be a BroAffJ.'zna; a triangular one, if he be a Cjk liriyn ; circular, if he he 
a VdiiyS ; and in the (liapc of a crefcent, if he belong to the fourth tribe. 
When the food is firll brought in, he is required to bow to it, raifing 

X x i 
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both hands in the form of humble fa Imitation to his forehead: anti he 
Ihould add ** May this be always oursthat is, may Food never be defi¬ 
cient. When he has fitten down, he fliould lift die plate with his left 
band and bleJs the food, faying “ thou an invigorating.” He fets k 
down, naming the three worlds. Or, if the food be handed to him, he 
Fays “ may heaven give theeand then accepts it with theFe words, 
** the earth accepts thee,” Before lie begins eating, he muft move his 
hand round the plate to in fit late it, or his own per Ion rather, from the 
reft of the company. He next offers five lumps of food to Yama by five 
different tides ; he fips and fwallows water ; ho makes five oblations to 
breath by five diflintl names, Pj dnct, Vydna , Apdna , Samdna, and Udd- 
na; and laftJy he wets both eyes. He then cats his repaft in fdcncc, 
lifting the food with all the fingers of his right hand: and afterwards 
again ftps water, faying, " Ambrofia] fluid! thou art the couch of 

A 

Vishnu and of food.” 


A KB OF THE BrAMEUS ESPECIALLY# 

notes* 

(\) That Hindus belong to various feOs, is umvcifally known. But 
their charaBeriftick differences are not perhaps fo generally under Rood. 
Tive great feBs exclufively worfhip a fiuglc deity : one rccogmfcs the 

five divinities, which are adored by the other feBs refpeBively ; but the 

followers of this compreheafcve fcheme moflly WeB one objeB of daily 
devotion, and pay adoration to other deities on particular occafiom only. 
Even they deny the charge of polytheifm and repel the imputation of 
idolatry. They juftify the praBicc of adoring the images of edeftial 
fpirits by arguments fimilar to thofe, which have been effewhere employ¬ 
ed in defence of angel and image wmfliip. If the doBrincs of the Veda, 
and even thofe or die Paninas, be dofely examined ; the Hindu theology 
will be found conftILent with monotheifm, though it contain the (beds 
of polytheifm and idolatry. I Audi take feme future occafion of enlarging 
on this topick. I have here only to remark, that modern Hindus leem to 
imfunderfland the numerous texts, which declare the unity of the god¬ 
head, and the identity oFVistt sv, Siva, the fun , &c. Their thcologifts 
have entered into vain deputes on the quefiion, which, among the attri¬ 
butes of GOD, fh all be deemed charaBeriftick and pre-eminent. Samoa a a 
a chary a, the celebrated commentator on the Vida, contended for the 
attributes of Siva ; and founded or confirmed the feB of Saivas who 
WorlKip Mah a dev A as the fupreme being, and deny the independent 
exiftence of Vishnu and other deities. Mad’hava aciiarya anti 
Vallabh a aciiarya have in like manner eftablilhed the feB ol 
Vaijhnavas, who adore Vishnu as GOD. The Sauras (lefs numerous 
than the two feBs above mentioned) worlhip the fun, and acknowledge 
no other divimty. The Gdnapatyas adore Gan bVa as uniting in his 
perfon all the attributes ol the deity. 
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Before I notice the fifth fuel,IrrAaXt remind the reader,that the Hindu, 
mythology has perfonified the abflrafl and active powers of the divinity; 
and has afcr.bed Texes to thefe mythological periEnagjeg, The Sotli, or 
energy of an attribuic'of GOD, is female, and is fabled as the contort of 
that peffoidfied attribute, 'I he Saf’iof Siva, whole emblem is the phal¬ 
lus, is herfelf typified by the female organ. This the Sdftas worihip ; 
fomc fig era Lively, others literally. 

Vo pa dev a, the real author of the Srt Bhdgavata t has endeavoured 
to reconcile all the fe#s of Hindus by reviving the doClrmes of Vy a«a. 
He recognifes ail the deities, but as fubordinate to the fupreme being, or 
rather as attributes or man deflations of GOD, A new Teel has been thus 
formed, and is denominated from that modern Purdna : but the numerous 
followers of it do not, feem to have well apprehended the doflrincs they 
profefs. They incline much to real polytheiftn ; but do at lead rt j ct the 
derogatory notions of' the divinity, which the other feels feem to have 
adopted. 

The Vaipinavas, though nominally worfhippers of Vishnu, arc in lati 
votaries of deified heroes. The GdaUaJl'ktu (one branch of this fed) 
adore Cm a jin a, while the Rdvtautfj wqrijjip R ama chandra. Both 
have again branched into three k&S, One coo Jills of tlic cxclufive wor- 
fliippers ofCarsHH a ; and thefe only are deemed true and orthodox 
Vaijhnavas. Another joins hU favourite Rad’u a with the hero, A third, 
called Rddhd,bcillalhi i adores Rad’iia only, couriering her as die aflive 
power of Vishnu. 1 lie krl lowers of thefe kfi mentioned lefts have 
adopted the lingular practice cf prefenting 10 i hoir own wives the obla- 
tions intended lor thegoddds; and thofe among them, who follow the left 
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handed path (dtere is in mo ft lefts a right handed or decent path, and a 
left handed or indecent mode of worfhjp L ) require their wives to be naked 
v;hcn attending them at their devotions. 

Among the Rdmdnuj, fomeworfhip Rama only; others Sit a-, and 
others both Rama and Sit a. None of them praclife any indecent mode 
of worfliijj; and they all, like the GdcuUJl'ka s r as well as the followers of 
the Bhagavatii, delineate on their foreheads, a double upright line with 
chalk, or with fandai wood, and a red circlet with red funders, or with 
turmerick and lime; but the Rumdnuj add an upright red line in the middle 
of the double white one. 

The Susu arc all worlhippcrs of Siva and Bhawani conjointly ; 
and they adore the linga or compound type of this God and Goddefs ; as 
the Vaish navas do the image of L acshui^n ar ay aha. There are 
no exdufivc worfliippers of Si v a, beftdes the fefl of naked gymnofophilis 
called Digambaras; and the cxclufive adorers of the Goddefs are the 
SdEl&s. In this laft mentioned feci, as in moll others, there is a right 
handed and decent path, and a left handed and indecent mode of worflilp: 
but the indecent worfhip of this feet is mod grofsly fo, and confifls of un¬ 
bridled debauchery with wine and women. This profligate Tefl is fuo* 
pored to be numerous, though unavowed. In moll parts of India, if not 
in all, they are held m deferred deteflatiou; and even the decent Sa&as 
do not make publick profeffion of their tenets, nor wear on their foreheads 
the mark of the Toft, left they ftioultl be fufpcflcd of belonging to the other 
branch of it, 

/ 

T he i Suivas and SdtHas delineate on their foreheads three horizontal lines 
widi alhes obtained, if paffulc, frem the hearth on which a confecratcd 

V y * 
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lire is perpetually maintained; they add a red circlet, which the Saivas 

- 

make with red fanders, and which the Satlas } when they avow thcmfelves, 
mark either with faffron or with turmerick and borax. • 

THESdHrflj are true worfhippers of the fun ; fome of them, it feems, 
adore the dormant and aftivc energies of tire planet conjointly. This fefl, 
which is not very numerous, is diflinguifhcd by the life of red fanders for: 
the hori zontal triple line, as well as for the circlet on their foreheads. 

The Gdn&patyas have not, fo far as I can learn, branched into different 

lefts. Nor can 1 add any information rejecting their peculiar tenets, fur- 

^ # #*■ 

liter than that Ganesa is exclufively wonhipped by them. The feel, is 
dillinguilhed by the ufe of red minium for the circlet on their fotehcads. 
The family of Brdhmanai refiding at Chine kwet near Ptind , and enjoying 

4 •* * 

tlte privilege of an hereditary incarnation oi Gam es a from father to fon, 
probably belongs to this feft. We may hope for more information, on this 
curious inllance of pried craft and credulity, from the inquiries made on 
the fpot by the gentlemen of the embaffy front Bombay, who lately vifited 
that place. 

Before I conclude this note, (concerning which it fhould be remarked, 
that the information here col letted rdls chiefly on the authority of verbal 
communications) I mull add, that the Left handed path, or indecent wor- 
fhip, of the fcvcral feeb,, especially that of the Sodas t is founded on the Tan- 
tras , which are for this rcafon held in difeiteem. I was mi fin formed when 
I deferibed them as conflituting a branch of literature highly eltcemcd 
though much ncglefted (As; Res. id. 5. p. 54). The reverie would have 
been more exaft. 
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(B) This prayer, when ufed upon other occafions, is thus varied 
« falutation unto you, O fathers, and unto the faddening feafon, Sccr The 
Tik feafims, in the order in which they are here named, are the hot, dewy, 
rainy, flowery, frofly and fultry feafons. One is indicated in this pad age by 
the name of the month, with which it beginsand a text of the Veda, alluded 
to by the late Sir William Jones, in his obfervatiom on the lunar year 
of ihc Hindus (As. Res. v. 3. p. 258J TpeciEies Tapas and Tapafya, the 
lunar (not the folar) Mdgha and Phdlguna, as correfponding with Sifira* 
that is, with the dewy feafon. TJic text in queftion Ihall be fubjoined to 
this note, becaufe it may lerve to prove, that the leda, fiom which it is 
ext rafted (Afastamsa’s copy of the Yajurveda , ufually denominated the 
white YajuJkJ cannot be much older than the obfervation of the colures 
recorded by ParasAra (fee As. Res. v. 2, p. 26S & 393,} which mu ft 
have been made nearly 1391 years before the Chritlian Era (As. Res. v. 5. 
p. 288.) According to the Veda the lunar Xtadhur and Alddhava, or Ch'iiti'ti 
and Vaifdc'ha , correfpond with Vafanfo or the fpring. Now the lunar 
Chaitra, here meant, is the primary lunar month beginning from the con¬ 
junction which precedes full moon in or near Chitrd and ending with the 
conjunction which follows it. Vaifdc'ha does In like manner extend from 
the conjunction which precedes full moon in or near Vfaclid to that which 
follows it. The live naejhatras, Ha/la, Chitrd, Siodti, Vfdc'kd and Anu- 
rad'hd, comprife all the aflerifms in which the full moons of Ckqitra and 
Vaijdc’hd can happen; and thefe lunar montlvs may therefore fluctuate be¬ 
tween the hrlt degree of VLiar a Phalgum and the laft of JyeJht’hd. Con- 
fequently the feafon Vafanta might begin at foonelt when the fun was in 
the middle of Ptirva Bhadrapada, or it might end at la tell when the fun 
was in the middle of Mrigafiras. It appears then, that the limits of Vafanta 
are Pifces and Taurus; that is, Mina and Vnjfha. (This correfponds with 
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a text, which I ftiall forthwith quote from a very ancient Hindu author.) 
Now, if the place of the equinox did then correfpond with the petition 
afiigncd by Par as ar a to the colures, Vafanta might end at the foonoft 
fcven or eight days after the equinox, or at! at eft thirty-eight or thirty-nine 
days? and on a medium (that is, when the full moon happened in the mid¬ 
dle of Ckitrd,) twenty-two or twenty-three days after the vernal equinox. 
This agrees exaclly with the real cuurfe of the feafons; for the rains do ge- 
gerally begin a week before the fummer folflice, but their commencement 
docs vary, in different years, about a fortnight on either fide of that period. 
It reems therefore a probable inference, that fucli was the pofition of the 
equinox when the calendar of months and feafons was adjufted as deferibed 
in this paffageof the Veda. Hence I infer the probability, that the Vedas 
were not arranged in their prefect form earlier titan the fourteenth century 
before the ChrilLian Era. This, it mu ft be acknow ledged, is vague and 
conjectural? but, if the Vidas were compiled in India fo early as the com¬ 
mencement of the allronomkal Cali yaga, the feafons mull have then cor- 
refponded with other months; and the paffage of the Vida, which ftiall be 
fortliwith cited, mull have difagrecci with the natural courfe of the feafons 
at the very time it was written. I ftiall now quote the paffjge fo often 
alluded to in this note, “ Mud'hits cka Madhams cka Vdfanhcdv ntu; 
Sucrets ckaSuchis cka. graijkfndv ntu; Nab has cha Nabhajyas cka vdrjhudv 
ntu; IJhas chojasckasdraddvntu; Sahas cha Sahifyas cka. k.iimanticdv rttu; 
Tapas cka Tapafyas cha saisirdv ritu* 1 Madfiu and Mddhava are the two 
portions of the feafon Vafanta (or the Tpring); Sacra and Sue hi, of gnjh- 
ma (or the hot feafon); Nabhas and Nabhttfya, of v irjha (or the rainy 
leafon): Ijas and Ujat, of saradd (or the fultry feafon)? Sahas and Sa- 

j- -*■ 

hafya, o i himanta (or the frofty feafon); and Tapas and Tapafya, of sisira 
(or the dewy feafon)/ 
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All authors agree that Madhu fignifies the month of Ckaitra; Mdd- 
hxiva the month of Vaisac'ha, and fo forth. TJiefe names arc fo explained 
in dictionaries and by agronomical writers, as well as by the commentators 
on this and other paffages, where thefe names of the months are employed, 

* f * 

The author now before me (Divacara bhatta) exprefsly fays, that 
this text of the Veda, relates to the order of the Feafons according to the 
lunar months. He proves it by quoting a text of the Taittiriya, Yajurvc~ 
da , and afterwards cites the following paffage from. Baud Havana refpecU 
ing the feafons meafured by folar-fidereal time " Mina Mejkayor Mejh& 
Vn JhabkayoT vd vafantah ; &c.” ‘ Vqfanta corrcfponds with Mina and 
Mtjka, or with Mcjha and Ynjha, &c. r It fhould be obferved, that the 
fecondary lunar month, which begins and ends with full-moon, cannot be 
here meant; becaufethis mode of reckoning has never been univerfel; and 
the ufeof it is limited to countries fituated to the northward of the Vindhya 
range of hills: as 1 learn from the following paffage of the Tricdnda rnanda- 
na. “ The lunar month alfb is of two forts; commencing either with the 
light fortnight, or with the dark one. Some do not admit the month, 
which begins with the dark fortnight; and even by them, who do, it is not 
admitted on the fotith of the VuuL'hya. mountains,” 


Z z i 
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Noty on Volume page 10S. 

« 

In Nos. 3, 5, and 22 of (.he 5th volume of Afiatick Refeardies, there 
arc many typographical errors, occafioned chiefly by the inaccuracy of 
the amanuenfis, who traiilcribed ihofe trafls for trrtnfmiffion to the profs. 
In moltinftances the correQion will readily occur to the reader; but one 
(p, 10S, L 11 and 15) requires tube marked, becatifethe error very 
materially aife&s the fenfe of the pullage, which is there verbally tranflated 
from Rack un an d ana's treadle on a Urology, I fhall take the piefcnt 
opportunity of amending that tranflition, which is not fufficiently exaft as 
it now Hands ; and I (hall add forac remarks on it. 

" The Ghalicds, doffed from die beginning of the day, being doubled 
and divided by five, arc the lords \jtr regents\ of koras confidcred as a 
denomination of time. During the day, theft: regents arc determined by 
intervals of fix [ counted ] from the day's own regent; curing the night, by 
intervals of live.” 

HoR A } though not found in the moil familiar vocabularies of the San- 
fork language, is noticed in the Viswa and Medim, as bearing ft veral lenfes. 
It lignifics the diurnal riling of a ii gn of the zodiack, and alfo fignifies an af- 
trological figure, and half a fign. It is in this I aft acceptation, that the word 
is ufcil in the foregoing pafiage. Conlidered as a denomination of time, 
hall afign of the zodiack is the twenty-fourth part of a day, and the coinci¬ 
dence of the name for that meafurc of time is no lefs remarkable, than the 
afligning of a planet to govern each hour, which was done by European as 
well as Indian aftrologers. The hours of the planets (as is remarked by 
Chaucer in his treatife on the allrolabe) follow the order of the planeis 
h‘ V* 8 • 0 . 9 ■ 9 * C. Confequcritly, the full hour of Saturday being 
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that of Saturn, the twenty-four Lh of the fume day is the hour of Mars; 
□hd the firfl oftlic next day is that of the Sun, and fo on. This feemsto ac¬ 
count for Lhc planets giving names to the days of the week: and Gibelin, 
who denies, in hts Monde primitif, that the days of the week do fo cor ref- 
pond wilh the order of the planets, millook by tranfpofmg Mercury and 
Venus. Indian, a Urology ufes the inverfe order of the planets; and the 
fucceffion of them as regents of ghat£s will bring the moon to be the firllof 
Monday, and the Sun to be the fixtieth of the fame day. Confequently the 
fhrit ghaii of the next day is that of Mars, and fo 011 through the week. 
It may be remarked, that the regents of hords during the day are the fame 
in the aerology of the Hindus with the regents of hours according to the 
okl aftrologers of E urope. I frail here clofe this trivial fubjefr, which 
has been introduced by me, only becaufe the coincidence, here noticed, 
cannot well have been accidental. 
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On the Religious Ceremonies of the Hindus, and of the 

Bramens efpecially . 

BY H. T. COLE BROOKE, ETq, 

ESSAY III, 

Y H OSPITALITY has been already mentioned in the preceding EL 
JL JL fay* as one of the five great fa era merits, which conflitutc the daily 
duty of a Hindu,, The formal reception of fuch guefts, as are entitled 
to peculiar honour, was referred for the fubjccl of the prefent trail, 
7 he religious rites, intermixed with a&s of courtefy, which arc praftifed by 
way of formal hofpitahty, arc nearly the fame, whether it be high rank, a 
venerable proleffion, or cordial fricndfhip, which entitles the gudl to be 
welcomed with diflinfiion, They chiefly coiifill in prefenting to him a 
flool to fit on, water for ablutions, and honey mixed with other food for 
refrcfhmcnt. It leems to have been anciently the cuflom to Hay a cow 
on this occafion ; and a gueftwas therefore called gdghna t or cow killer. 
Imperfect traces of this cuflom remain in the hofpitablc ceremonies, which 
I (hall now deferibe from the ritual of Brdhma r nas i who ufe the Sdmavcda, 
As the marriage ceremony opens with the foiemn reception of the bride¬ 
groom by the father of the bride, this part of the nuptial iolemnity may be 
fitly chofenasan example of hofpitable rites. It will furnifh occafion too 
for pioceeding to delcribe the whole of the marriage ceremony. 

Having previoufly performed the obfequiesof anceflors,as is ufual upon 
any acccfBon of good fortune, the father of the bride fits down, to await 
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the bridegroom's arrival, in the apartment prepared for the purpofc; and at 
the time chofen for it, according to the rules of a Urology. The jewels, and 
other prefents intended for him, are placed there; a cow k tied on the nor¬ 
thern fide of the apartment; and a ftool, or cufhion, and other furniture for 
the reception of the gueft, are arranged in order. On his approach, the 
brides father rifes to welcome him j and recites the following prayer, while 
the bridegroom Hands before him, 

u May the, [who fupplies oblations for] religious worfhip, who con- 

Handy follows her calf, and who was the milch-cow, when Yam a was 
« [the votary] abound with milk and fulfil our wifhes, year after year." 

This prayer is feemingly intended for the confccraiion of the cow, 
which is let loofc in a fubfequent ft age of the ceremony, in (lead of flaying 
her, a.i appears to have been anciently the cuflom. The commentator, 
wdxofe glofs has been followed in'this verlion of the text, introduces it by 
the remark, that a gueft, entitled to honourable reception, is a fpi ritual 
preceptor, a prieft, an afcctick, a prince, a bridegroom, a friend, or in fhort 
any one, 10 welcome whole arrival a cow mufl be tied for the purpofe of 
flaying her: whence a gucfl is denominated g 6 ghn& w or cow-killer. The 
prayer feems to contain an allufion, which I cannot better explain, than 
by quoting a pa Rage from Ca lid asa’s poem entitled Ragfouvanstt ; where 
Vasisht'ha informs the king Dili f a, that the cow Surabht, who 
was offended by his neglect, cannot be now appeafed by courtefy fhown to 
herfclf, bccaufe flic remains in a place inacteflible to him : “ Prachetab 
is performing a tedious facrifice ; to fupply the oblations of which, Stira&fu 
now abides in the infernal region, whofe gates are guarded by huge 
ferpentsf’ 
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Aft er the prayer abovemen tinned has been meditated, the bridegroom 
fits down on a ftool or cufhion, which is prefented to hint. He fir ft recites 

c 

a text of the Yajurvcda; “ I llcp on this, for the Take of food and other be¬ 
nefits; on this varioufly fplcmiid foot!tool.” The bride’s father prefents to 
him a cufhion made of twenty leaves of cusa grafs : holding it up with both 
hands, and exclaiming, “ the cufhion, the culliion, the cufhion.” The 
bridegroom replies, 11 1 accept the culbkmand, taking it, places it on 
the ground under his feet, while he recites the following prayer; may 
thofe plants, over which Soma p re Tides, and which are varioufly difperfed 
on the earth, raceflantly grant me happinefs, while this cufhion is placed 
under my Feet,” Another is prefented to him, which he accepts in the 
fame manner, faying *' may thofe numerous plants, over which Soma pre¬ 
sides, and which are falutary a hundred different ways, inceffantly grant 
me happinefs, while 1 fit on this cufhion,” Inftead of thefc prayers, which 
are peculiar to the Brdkmttnits, that ufe the Sdmavcda, the fallowing text 
is commonly recited: " 1 obfeure my rivals, as the fun does other luminaries: 
1 tread on this as the type of him, who injures me," 

The bride’s father next offers a vtUel of water, thrice exclaiming: 
u water for ablutions.” The bridegroom declares his acceptance of it, and 
looks into the veffel, faying fI generous water! I view thee: return in the 
form of fertilifing rain from him, from whom thou dofl proceedthat is, 
from the fun; for it is acknowledged, fays the commentator, that rain pro¬ 
ceeds from vapours raifed by the heat of the fun. The bridegroom takes 
up water in the palms of both hands joined together, and throws it on his 
left foot, faying, 1 wafh my left foot, and fix profperity in this realm:" 
he alfo throws water on his other foot, faying I wafh my right foot, and 
introduce profperity into this realmand he then throws water on both 
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feet, faying ** I walh firft one, and then the other, and laftly both feet, that 
the realm may thrive, and intrepidity be gained/ The following is the 
text of the Yajujh, which is generally ufed inftead of the preceding prayers: 
ft thou doll afford various elegance; I accept thee, who doll fo: afford it 
for the ablution of my feeL” 

An argkya (that is, water, rice, and durvd grafs in a conch, or in a veffcl 
(haped like one, or rather like a boat) is next prefenied to the bridegroom 
in a fimilar manner, and accepted by him with equal formality. He pours 
the water on his own head, faying “ thou art the fplcridour of food: 
through thee may "I become glorious." This prayer is taken from the 
YtijuJh, but die followers of that Vida ufe different texts; accepting the 
argkya with this prayer, * ye are Waters (dp:) through you may I obtain 
(dp ) all my wifhesand pouring out the water with this text, “ I dtfmifs 
you to the ocean: return to your fource, harmlefs unto me, moft excellent 
waters! but my beverage is not poured forth/ 

A vessel of water is then of! c red by the bride’s father, who thrice ex¬ 
claims"take water to be lipped." The bridegroom accepts it, faying 
« thou art glorious; grant me glory.” Or el re, ■■ Conduft me to glory; 
endue me with fplendour; render me dear to all people; make me owner of 
cattle; and preserve me unhurt in all my limbs. 1 

The bride's father fills a vcflel with honey, curds, and clarified butter: 
he covers it with another velfei, and prefents it to the bridegroom, exclaim¬ 
ing three times * l take the ffidd’hufiiiTctL 1 he bridegroom accepts it; places 
it on the ground; and looks into it, faying ** thou art glorious: may 1 be¬ 
come fo.” lie tallcs the food three times faying ‘‘ thou art the t'uffcnance 
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of the glorious ; thou art the nourifliment of thefplt ndid; thou art the food 
of Lhc fortunate: grant me profpcritif.” He then fiiently eats until he be 
finished. 

Although thefetexts he taken from the Yajujk; yet other prayers 
from the fame Vida are ufed by the Teas, whidt follow it. While looking 
into the vcflel, the bridegroom fays, « I view thee with the eye of the fun 
[who draws unto hitnfelf what he contemplates/ 1 ] On accepting the ma- 
d’hufiarca, the bridegroom fays, «I take thee with the affent of the gene* 
rous fun; with the arms of both Tons of Asminf; with the hands of the 
eherifhing luminary/' He mixes it, faying ■' may I mix thee, O venerable 
prefent f and remove whatever might be hurtful in the eating of thee/ 1 He 
talles it three times, faying " may I eat that fweet, belt and nourifhing form 
of honey, which is the fweet, beft and nourifhing form of honey ; and may 
1 thus become excellent, Tweet-tempered, and well nourifhed by food/' 
After eating until he be fatisfied, and after Tipping water, he touches his 
mouth, and other parts of his body, with his hand, faying “ may there be 
fpecch in my mouth; breath in my nofhiJs; fight in my eyeballs; hearing 
in my ears; flrength in my arms; firmnefs in my thighs: may my limbs 
and members remain unhurt together with my foul." 

Presents iuttableto the rank of the parties, are then prefented to the 
guefl. At the marriage ceremony too, the bride is formally given by her 
lather to the bridegroom, in this Aage of the folemmty according to fome 
rituals, but later according to others. The hofpitable rites are Then con- 
eluded by Jetttng loofe the cow at the interceffion of the gueft. A barber, 
who attends tor that purpofe, exclaims, « the cow, the cow/* Upon which 
the gueft pronounces this text. “Rcleafe the cow from the fetters of 
Va r u N a, May file fubdue my foe: may ftie defiroy the enemies of both 
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him (the hofl) [and me], Difmifi the cow, that fhe may eat grafc and 
dijnk water,” When the cow has been related, the gucfl thus add re lies 
her, 41 I have earned I y entreated this prudent pcrfon, [or accord¬ 
ing to another interpretation of the text, each docile perfon], raying, kill 
not the innocent Itarmlefs cow, who is mother of Rudras, daughter of 
Vasus, fitter of Adit v a s, and the fource of ambrofia,'’ In the Yajurmda 
the Following prayer is added to this text. " May Hie expiate my fins, and 
his (naming the hoft), Relcafe her that (he may graze/* It is evident, 
that the guetts interceffions imply a practice, now become obfoletc, of 
Haying a cow for the purpofes of hofpitafity. 

While the bridegroom is welcomed with thefe ceremonies, or more 
properly before his arrival, the bride bathes during the recital of the fob 
lowiu^ texts. Three vcflels of water are feverally poured on her head 
with three different prayers, i. " Love I I know thy name. Thou art 
« called an intoxicating beverage. Bring [the bridegroom] happily. 
« f or thee was framed the inebriating draught. Fire ! thy belt origin is 
s * here. Through devotion wert thou created. May this oblation be ef- 
“ ficacious.” 2. “ Damfel! I anoint this thy generative organ with honey, 
« becaufc it is the fecond mouth of the creator : by that thou fubdueft all 
« males, though unfitbdued; by that thou art lively, and doft hold domi- 
« nion.’ May this oblation be efficacious” 3. " May the primeval ru- 
m hngfages, who framed the female organ, as a fire that confumeth llclh, 
« and thereby framed a procreating juice, grant the prolifick power, that 
« proceeds from the three-homed [bull], and From the fun. May this ob- 
« Jation be efficacious.” To elucidate the firii of thefe texts, the com. 
« mentator cites the following paOhge: ‘ The Cage Vasisht’ha, the re. 
gent of the moon, the ruler of heaven, the preceptor of the Gods, and the 

B b 2 
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great fore Father of all beings, however old in the practice of devotion, and 
old by the progrefs of age, were deluded by women. l iquors diflilled from 
fugar, from grain, and from the hloflbms of Baiba, are tJiree forts of intox¬ 
icating drinks: the fourth is woman, by whom this world is deluded. One, 
who contemplates a beautiful woman, becomes intoxicated; and fo does he, 
who quaffs an inebriating beverage: woman is called an inebriating draught, 
becaufe (he intoxicates by her looks.’ To explain the fccond text, the fame 
author quotes a paffage of the Veda, intimating that Brahma has two 
mouths, one containing all holinefk, the other allotted for the production 
of all beings: * for they are created from his mouth.* 

After the bridegroom has tailed the ALid'huparca p re fen ted to him, 
as abovcincntioned, the bride's right hand is placed on his, both having 
been previoufly rubbed with turmtrick or fome other aufpicious drug. A 
matron mull bind both hands with cusa grafs ami dll the found of cheerful 
mufick. To this part of the ceremony, the author of the poem entitled 
Naifkada has, very prettily alluded in defe rib ing the marriage of Na la 

4 

and Dam ay an ti (b. x v i . Vf 13 &.i 4). ‘ As he tolled the Mad'kupttrca, 

* which was prefented to him, thofe fp eft a tors, who had forefight, re- 

* defied, ** he has begun the ceremonies of an aufpicious day, becaufe he 
ff will qualf the honey of Bh At Mi’s lip. The bridegrooms hand exults in 
" the daughter of foes ; the bride’s hand has purloined its beauty from the 
“ lotos; ’tis for that reafon probably, that, in this well-governed realm of 
u Viderbha, both [guilty^] hands are fall bound with llrong cusa.” 

The bride’s father, bidding the attendant priells begin their acc lama- 
. tions, fuch as * r happy day! aufpicious be it! prorperity attend! blef- 
firtgs! &c.” lakes a veflcl of water containing tila* and rum A grafs; 
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and pours it on the hands or the bride and brdcgroo.U, after utter¬ 
ing the words " Om! tat fat!" "God the exificnl!' -and after repealing 
at Tull length the names and delations 0 r the bridegroom, o; the bride, and 
oFhimfelfi and then folemnly declaring “ I give unto thee this daml’el adorn¬ 
ed with jewels, and pratefted by the lord of creatures.” The bridegroom re¬ 
plies “ well be hi" The bride’s father afterwards gives him a piece of gold, 
faying, «I this day give thee this gold, as a fee for the purpofe of completing 
the folcmn donation made by me-” The bridegroom again fays, “ well be 
it r and then rentes this text. « Who gave her? to whom did he give her? 
Love (or free con rent) gave her. T o love he gave her. Loyc was t k ■- gi ■ - 
er . Love was the taker. Love! may this be thine f with love may I enjoy her!' 
The clofc of the text is thus varied in the Sdnmveda; " Love lias pervaded 
the ocean. With love [ accept her. Love! may this be thine.” In the 
common rituals another prayer is direaedtobc likewifc recited unme-iiair- 
) y af ier thus formally accepting the bride. “ May the ethereal dement 
give thee. May earth accept thee.” 

Being thus affianced, the bride and bridegroom then walk forth, while 
lie thus addreffes her: » May the regent* of fp&ce, may air, the fun, and 
fire, difpd that anxiety, which thou feeldl in thy mind; and turn thy heart 
to me.” He proceeds thus, while they look at each other: ** Be gentle in 
thy afpea, and loyal to thy hufband; be Fortunate in cattle, amiable in thy 
mind, and beautiful in thy peribn: be mother of valiant fons; be fond of 
delights; be cheerful; and bring prosperity to our bipeds and quadrupeds, 
Firft [in a former birth] Soma, received thee; a cclcftial quirifter next 
obtained thee; [in fucceffive tra immigrations] the regent of lire was thy 
third hufband; thy fourth is a human being. Soma gave her to a erkftial 
quirifter; the Gandhirba gave her to the regent of fire; fire gave her to me * 
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with her he has given me wealth and male offspring. May fhe, a mod 
aufptcious cau Pe of profperity, never defect me, <£c. I,# 

It fhould Teem, that, according to thefe rituals, the bridegroom gives a 
waillcloth and mantle to the bride before he is affianced to her; and the 
ceremony of tying the Hurts of their mantles precedes that of her father's 
folemnly be! to wing her on the bridegroom. But the ritual of the Sdmavtdi 
priefh make the gift of the damfel precede the tying of the knot; and, in- 
confidently enough, dire&s the mantles to be tied before the bridegroom 
has clothed the bride. After the donation has been accepted as above- 
mentioned, the bride’s father fhould tic a knot in the bridegroom’s mantle 
over the prefents given with the bride: while the affianced pair arc looking 
at each other. The cow is then releafed in the manner before deferibed; 
a libation of water is made; and the brides lather meditates the jdyalri, and 
ties a knot with the Hurts of the bride's and bridegroom's mantles, after 
faying ** ye mult be infeparably united in matters of duty, wealth, and love,’. 
The bridegroom afterwards clothes the bride with the following ceremonies. 

He goes to the principal apartment of the houfe, prepares a racrifictal 
fire in theufua! mode, and hallows the implements of facrifice. A Friend 
of the bridegroom walks round the lire bearing a jar of water; and (lops 
on the fouth fide of it. Another does the lame, and places himfelf on the 
l ight hand of the firff, The bridegroom then calls four double handfuls 
ol rice mixed with leaves of Sami f into a flat bafket: near it he places a 
Hone and mid la r, after formally touching them: and then, entering the 

* [ umk the remainder of the teat, which ii would be indet-evous E&mnlLtc into * modem hngu 
The literal fenfe of it if here fubjoliiediii i Li tin rerfion ; 11 III i ccdimatn Atd[ i Jo fa k i r„ u cu nKUEPi Ejucd 
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houfe, Fie caufes the bride to be clothed with a new waiftcloth and fcarf, 
while he recites the fubjoined prayers. “ May thofe generous women, 
who fpun and wound the thread, and who wove the warp and weft of this 
cloth, generoulty clothe thee to old age: long lived woman! put on this 
raiment* 41 Clothe her. Inveft her with apparel. Prolong her life to 
greata^e. May thou live a hundred years. As long as thou lived, amia¬ 
ble woman! revere [that is, carefully prefervej beauty and wealth:' 
The firft of thd’e prayers is nearly the fame with that which is ufed by the 
followers of the YajuJk, when the fcarf is put on the bride's [Uoulder. It is 
preceded by a different one, which is recited while the waifldoth is wrapped 
round her. ** May thou reach old age. Put on this raiment. Be lovely: be 
chaftc. Live a hundred years. Invite [that is, preferve and obtain] 
beauty, wealth and male offspring. Damfel! put on this apparel. After¬ 
wards the following prayer is recited. “ May the affcmbled gods unite our 
hearts. May the waters unite them. May air unite us. May the creator 
unite us. May the god oflove unite us." 

But according to the followers or the Sdmavedd, the bridegroom, imme¬ 
diately after the fcarf has been placed on the bride’s fhoulder, eonduas her 
towards the facrificial fire, faying, '‘Soma [the regent of the moon] gave 
her to a heavenly quir liter.* The Gandharba gave her to the regent of 
fire. Fire has given her to me; and with her wealth and male offspring. 
The bride then goes to the weftern fide of the lire and recites the following 
prayer, while fhe fteps on a mat made of Virana grafs + and covered with 
fdk. “ May our lord affign me the path, by which l may reach the abode 

* Gvkavuhkd he#e«l4iiia Gather ha, by Hk ttoiii which »ay fignify the Inn, art 
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of my lord.” She fits down on the edge of the mat; and the bridegroom 
offers fix oblations of clarified butter, reciting the following prayers, while 
the bride touches his (houlder with her right hand. 1, “ May fire come, 
firft among the gods. May it refeue her offspring from the fetters of death. 
May Varuxa king [of waters] grant, that this woman fiiouId never be¬ 
moan a calamity befallen her children." 2. “ May the dome flick perpetual 
fire guard her. May it render her progeny longlived. May fhc never be 
widowed. May Ihe be mother of Surviving children. May fhc experience 
the joy of having male offspring.” 3. “ May heaven protect thy back: 
May air, and the two fons of Afwini protect thy thighs. May the fun pro- 
t eft thy children while Tucking thy breaft ; and Vr ihasp ati proteft them, 
until they wear clothes; and afterwards may the affcmblcd gods proteft 
them.” 4. “ May no lamentation arifeat night in thy abode. May crying 
women enter other houfes than thine. May thou never admit forrow to 
thy bread. May thou profper in thy hufband's houfe, bled with his fur- 
viral, and viewing cheerful children," 5. I lift barrennefs, the death of 
children, fin, and every other evil, as I would I lift a chaplet off thy head; 
and I confign the fetters [of premature death] to thy foes.” 6. ” May 
death depart from me, and immortality come. May (Y am a) the child of 
the fun render me fear!els. Death! follow a different path, from that, by 
which we proceed, and from that which the gods travel. To thee, who 
feed, and Who beared, I call, faying hurt not our offspring, nor our pro¬ 
genitors, And may this oblation be efficacious.” The bridegroom then 
prefents oblations, naming the three worlds, feparatcly and cattjoimjy; end 
offers either four or five oblations to fire and to the moon. The bride and 
bridegroom then rife up; and he paffes from her left fide to her right; and 
makes her join her hands in a hollow form. 
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The rice * which had been put into a bafket, is then taken up, and the 
ftone b placed before the bride, who treads upon it with the point of her 
right foot, while the bridegroom recites this prayer. « Afcend this (tone : 
be firm like this ftone. Diftrefe my foe : and be not fubfervient to my 
enemies.” The bridegroom then pours a ladleful of clarified butter on 
her hands ; another perfon gives her the nee; and two other ludiefub of 
butter are poured over it. She then feparates her hands, and lets fall the 
rice on the fire, while the following text is recited; " This woman, calling 
the rice into the fire, fays ; May my lord be long lived; may we live a 
hundred years : and may all my kinfmen profper: be this oblation effica¬ 
cious/’ Afterwards the bridegroom walks round the fire, preceded by 
the bride, and reciting this text: “ The girl goes from her parents to her 
hufound’s abode, having llriaiy obferved abftinence [for three days from 
factitious Mt, &c.]. Dainfet f by means oQhee we reprefs foes, like a 
11 ream of water.” The bride again treads on the ftone, and makes another 
oblation of rhe, while the fubjoined prayer is recited “ The damfel has 
worfhipi) J tiie generous fun and the regent of fire i may he and the gene¬ 
rous (Uu liberate her and me from tins [family^* Ae this oblation efficaci¬ 
ous,” They afterwards walk round the lire as before. Four or five other 
oblations are made with the fame ceremonies and prayers, varying only the 
title of the fun, who is here called Pii/h.m, but was entitled Aryaman in the 
preceding prayer. The bridegroom then pours rice out of the bafket into 
the fire, after pouring one or two ladiefuls of butter on the edge of the baf- 
ket: with this offering he fimply fays " May this oblation to fire be effica¬ 
cious." 

. * From tbit ufc of nw rice at iLe nuptial cciemcmv, itifci the caEtom of |ircfen[in£ tk ? , tsuged wiifc 
tufryi-fiekj by -xiy ofi nv 1 1 3 UG a Iq guulHj whok company is rcqucfkd M i maiding. 
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The oblations and prayers directed by the Ynjurveda, previous to this 
period of the folemnity, are very different From thofe, which have been 
here interied from the Sawdi rdti; and Tome or the ceremonies, which wi|J 
be fubfequently noticed, are anticipated by the priefts, who follow the 
Yajujh. 

Twelve oblations arc made with as many prayers, i. " May this ob¬ 
lation be efficacious, and happily conveyed, to that being, who is fire in 
the form of a celeftial quirifter, who is accompanied by truth, and whofe 
abode is truth: may he cherilh our holy knowledge and our valour, 1 ' 
2. « Efficacious be this oblation to thofe delightful plants, which are the 
nymphs of that being, who is fire in the form 0 r a celefliai quirifter; who 
is accompanied by truth, and whofe abode is truth.” 3. and 4. The fore¬ 
going prayers arc thus varied; t: to that being who is the Tun in the form 
of a celefliai quirifter, and who con fills wholly of the Sdmaveda." « Thofe 
enlivening rays, which are the nymphs of that fun. 5. and 6. " That being, 
who is the moon, in the form of a celefliai quirifter, and who is a ray of 
the fun andnamed Su/hmana’' fi Thofe aflerifms, which are the nymphs 
of the moon, and are called Bhicmi^ * 7. and 8. " That being, who is 
air conflantly moving, and travelling ever)'' where,” “ Thofe waters,which 
are the nymphs of air, and are termed invigorating " 9. and 10. " That 
being, who is the folemn facrifice in the form of a celefliai quirifter; who 
chcfifties all beings, and whofe pace is elegant.” « Thofe facrificial fees, 
which are the nymphs of the folemn facrifice, and are named thankfgiv- 
ings." 11. and 12. ft That being, who is mind in the form of a celeitial 
quirifter, who is the fupreme ruler of creatures, and who is the fabricator 

1V» term i* not expounded by the commentator. BAa Cgnftri in a fieri fra: but the meaning of 
\\it compound (erro is not obvieru. bean Tome afEnirjr to $*jb*mna mentioned i:i a former 
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ofthe-ttniverfc.” « Thofe holy It rains (Rick and Sdntan) who are the 
nymphs oF mind, and are named the means of attaining wifhes. ' 

I 

Thirteen oblations arc next prefented, during the recital of as many 
portions of a (ingle text. " May the fupremc ruler of creatures, who is 
glorious in his viftories, over [hoflilc] armies, grant viaory to In dr a the 

regent of rain. All creatures humbly bow to liim; for he is terrible ; to 

Kim arc oblations due. May he grant me victory, knowledge, re Ilea ion, 
regard, rdf-rule, fkill,undedlatiding, power; [returns of] the conju lift ion 
and opposition of the fun and moon ; and holy texts (Vrtkal and Ral'han- 
tara )”*' * .. 

4 

Eighteen oblations are then oftered. while as many texts-are medi¬ 
ated. They differ only in the name of the deity that is invoked. 1. “ May 
lire, lord of [living ] beings, prote 61 me, in relpett of liolinels, valour 
and prayer, and in regard to ancient privileges, to this folcmti rite, and 
to this invocation of deities.” 2. “ May Indr a, lord or regent of the cl- 
deft (that is, of the bell of beings) protect mc,&c.'' 3. “ Yam a, lord of the 
earth.” 4. <l Air, lord of the fky. M 5* *' The (un, lord of heaven. ( 5 , The 
moon, lord oFftarsi”?. “ Vrihaspati, lord [that is, preceptor] ofBRAH- 
m a [and other deities.”] 8. “ Mitra (the fun) lord of true beings.” 9. 
« Varuna, lord of waters." 10, « The ocean, lord of rivers.” 11." Food, 
lord of tributary powers.” 1 2. ** Soma (the moon), lord of plants. 1 3 - ^ A - 

vitri (llie generative fun), lord of pregnant iemales.'’ 14. " Rudra 
(Siva) lord of [deides, that hear the fhape of] cattle.” 15. “ The fabri¬ 
cator of the univerfe, lord of forms.” 16. “ Vishnu, lord of mountains. 1 ' 
17. “Winds ( Mantis J, lords oifgajuts) fets of divinities. 18. f ‘ Fathers. 

* T«u of etc Sdm^tdi t fa 
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grandfathers, remoter anceftors, more dtflant progenitors, their parents, 
and grand fires/’ 

I 

Oblat ions are afterwards made with prayers corrcrponding tothpfe, 
which have been already cited from the Sdmavcda.. i. " May fire come, 
full among the gods, See." 2. “ May die domeftick perpetual fireguard 
her &c." 3, “ Fire, who doll prote£l fuch as perforin facrilu.es I grant us 
all biddings in heaven and on earth: grant unto us that various and excel, 
lent wealth, which b produced on thb earth, and in heaven.” 4. " Qbeft 
of luminaries. Come j fliow us an eafy path, that our lives may be 
uninjured. May death depart from me, and immortality come, Maj 
the child of the Tun render me fearlefs.” 5. “ Death! follow a different 
path. See." 

!j I 1' * 

The bride offers the oblations of rice mixed with leaves of .Sami * let. 
ting fall the offerings on the fire in the manner before mentioned, and with 
the fame prayers, but recited in a reverfed order, and a liule varied, 1. 
« Thedamfel has worfhipped the generous fun in the form of fire. May 
that generous fun never feparate her from this hulband." 2." This 
woman, calling the rice into the fire, fays, may my lord be long lived. 
May my kin fine ti reach old age.” 3, “I call this nee into the fire, (hat it 
may become a caufcoftliy profpenty. May fire aiTent to my union with 
dice.”! . 

According to the followers of the Yyurveda the bridegroom now 
takes the bride's right hand, reciting a text which will be [ubfequenily 
quoted. The bride then fleps on a fLone, while this text b recited, 

_ • ’ * * I \ I : * * * - * ' f 

* A(£cnanibfiria iculeata# ' J ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

1 Thli ter^dfi iJ coarormaUc to * diffciCai tothat which wa* followed in the fof- 
Ker \n .iL im* 
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.. M to Rone: be arm Ml *>*" ““ 

hoane **» *<■*«*••*- r*‘ ' n,e fo “T n ; T '* 

*. chanted. - Charm.ngSa aasw.tr:, f*»- * *"» 1 ~ 

u-bmc in face of this univerfe; prorcit to [folcmn rite.. O ton . m 
whom Che elements were produced; in whom to univerfe was fi»* 

, now will hng that hymn [the nuptial text] which con. Holes t c ugheR 
glory of women" The Ur.de and bridegroom afterwards walk round the fire, 
while the following text is recited” Fire! thou didR firft efpoufe to fe¬ 
male fun [to woman, beauuful like the fun]: now 1c, a human being 
again efpoufe her by thy mean. Give her, O fire! with offspring, to 
a"’human] hulband” The remainder or the rice is then dropped utto the 

fire as an oblation to the god oflove. 

The next ceremony is the bride’s hepping feven heps. It is the molt 

material ofall the nuptial rites: for the marriage is complete and .rievo- 
cable, fo Toon as (lie has taken the Teventh flep ; and not fooner 

conduced bv the bridegroom, and direcled by him to ftep fuccel :vc y in¬ 
to feven circle, while the following texts are uttered. , " May Vishnu 
caTc thee to lake one Rep for the fake of obtaining food. n. “ May 
Vuhrv caufe thee to take two Reps for the fake of obtaining firength. 

, “ three Reps for the fake of folemn acls of religion.” ” four Reps or 
the fake of obtaining bappinef," 5. “ five Reps for the fake of call c. 

6 *• fix Rep-, for the fake of increafe of wealth.” 7 - “ « 5 P» for 

fake of obtaining priefts to perform facrifice,”* The bridegroom then ad. 
drefles the bride “ Having completed feven Reps, be my companion. 
May I become Ihy alfochrte. May none int errupt th> ..fliiciati ^ 

‘ . *, r/rntfi, .h .,0 « . -«, fc Uva-B. •••■■' <be >• 

fi«ih for obtainifiK happy f-ifvn-. 
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me. May fuch as are difpofed to promote our happinefs, confirm thy 
afi'ociation with me.” The bridegroom then addrefles the fpe&ators: 
“ This woman is aufpkjous: approach and view her: and having conferred 
[by your good wifhes] aufpicious fortune on her, depart to your refpcaivc 
abodes.” 

Then the bridegroom's friend; who flood near the fire bearing a jar 
of water, advances to the fpnt where the Seventh flep was completed, and 
pours water on the bridegroom’s head, and afterwards on the bride’s* while 
a prayer abovementioned is recited. May waters and all the Gods 
clean fe our hearts; may air do fo j may*the creator do fo; may the divine 
inflruflrefs unite our hearts.* 

Thf. bridegroom then puts his left hands under the bride's hands which 
arc joined together in a hollow form, and taking her right hand in his* 
recites the fix following texts. 1. "1 take thy hand for the fake of good 
fortune, that thou mayfl become old with me, thyhufband: may the ge¬ 
nerous mighty and prolilick fun render thee a matron, that I may 
be a houfeholder." a. Be gentle in thy afpetf, and loyal to thy 
hufband; be fortunate in cattle; amiable in thy mind, and bcauLiful 
in thy perfon; be mother of lurviving tons; be a Hideous ar the 
[five] facraments; be cheerful; and bring profporhy to our bipeds and 
quadrupeds.” 3. M May the lord of creatures grant us progeny, even unto 
old age; may the fun render that progeny confpicuous. Aufpicious deities 
have given thee to me. Enter thy hatband's abode; and bring health to 

§■ * « " .... _ j| f fc + 

our bipeds and quadrupeds.** 4. 11 O In dr. a, who pourefl forth ram! 
render this woman fortunate and the mother of children: grant Jier ten 

; “ "—"" ~—* *- - 

♦ It it h«rt tnn&ttcd according to theglofi of Gvka vjsh»v. In the lor art wrGtit, I fol ! .oive-J 
the comm; ntiiy of Kuttes'iii, 
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fons; give her eleven protestors." 5. “ Be fubmiflive to thy hu (band's 

father, to his mother, to his filter, and to his brothers.” 6. “ Give thv 
* 

heart to my religious dudes; may thy mind follow mine; be thou confen- 

u 

dent to my fpeech. May V a t h a s p a t i u nite thee un to me." 

The followers of the Yajurvtda enlarge the firfl prayer, and omit the 
rell, Tome of which, however, they employ at other periods of the fojem- 
nity. “ I take thy hand for the fake of good fortune, that thou mayft be¬ 
come old with me, thy hufband: may the deities, namely the divine fun 
(aryaman) and the prolifick being (favitn,) and the god 0Hove, give 
thee as a matron unto me, that I may be a houfeholder, 1 need the goddefs 
of profperity. Thou art flic. Thou an the goddefs of profperity, I need 
her. lamthe Sdrffidtt {ycdar\ Thbu art the Rich [yeda.^ lam the (ky. 
Thou art the earth. Come: lettjs marry: let us hold conjugal intercourfe: 
Ictus procreate offspring: let us obtain fons. May they reach old age. 
May wc, being affectionate, glorious and well difpofed, fee during a hundred 
years, live a hundred years, and hear a hundred years." 

Accor d 1 x g to the ritual, which conforms to the Sdnuivcda, the bride¬ 
groom fits down near the fire with the bride, and finilhes this pan of the 
ceremony, by making oblations, while he names the three worlds, feverally 
and conjointly. The taking of the bride’s hand hi marriage is thus com¬ 
pleted. In the evening of the fame day, fo Toon as the flars appear, the 
bride fits down on a bull’s hide, which muff be of a red colour, and mull 
be placed with the neck towards the eafl, and the hair upwards. The 
bridegroom fits down near her, makes oblations while he names the three 
worlds as ufual; and then makes fix oblations with the following.prayers; 
and each time pours the remainder of the clarified butter on the bride's head* 
i, “I obviate by this full oblation all ill marks in the lines £of thy hands, ] 

E e a 
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in thy eyelafhcs, and in the fpots [01 thy body]. 3 ’ 2. “ 1 obviate by this 
full oblation all the ill marks in thy hair; and whatever is (inful in thy look¬ 
ing, or in thy crying.” 3. I obviate by this full oblation all that may be 
finful in thv temper, in thy fpcaking, and in thy laughing/ 1 4, “I obviate 
by this full oblation all the ill marks in thy teeth, and in the dark intervals 
between them; in thy hands, and in thy feet.” 5. " I obviate by this full 
oblation all the ill marks on thy thighs, on thy privy part, on thy haunches, 
and on the lineaments of thy figure,” 6, "Whatever natural or accidental 
evil marks were on all thy limbs, I have obviated all fuch marks by thefe 
full oblations or clarified butter. May this oblation be efficacious.” 

The bride and bridegroom rife up; and he fhews her the polar flar, re¬ 
citing the following text: “ Heaven is {table! the earth is flabJe; thistmi- 
verfe is liable; thefe mountains are liable; may this woman be liable in 
her hu {band’s family,* The bride falutes the bridegroom, naming herfelf 
and family, and adding a rcfpctlfuf interjeflion. The bridegroom replies 
" be long lived and happy,' Matrons then pour water, mixed with leaves, 
upon the bride and bridegroom, out of jars, which had been previoufly 
placed on an altar prepared for the purpofe ; and the bridegroom again 
makes oblations with the names of the worlds, by way of doling this part 
of the ceremony. 

The bridegroom afterwards eats food prepared without factitious fait. 
During this meal he recites the following prayers, " I bind with the fetters 
of food thy heart and mind to the gem [of my foul]; I bind them with 
nourilhinent, which is the thread of life ; 1 bind them with the knot of 
truth/ 3 2. « May that heart which is yours, become my heart; and this 
heart, which is mine, become thy heart/' 3. « Since food is the bond of 


* Dbvn, ihe polr, ftjjr ificj IbbJe, Aeady, firm. 
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oflifc, I bind ihec therewith” The remainder of the food mud be then 
given to the bride. , 

I 

During the three fubfequent days, the married couple mud ab Haiti 
from faditious fait, live chattel y and aufterely, and flecp on the ground. 
On the following day, that is, Qn the fourth exclufively,* the bridegroom 
conduBs the bride to his own houfe on a carriage or other fuitable con¬ 
veyance. He recites the following text when file afeends the carriage. 
« O wife of the fun! attend this vehicle refembiing the beautiful bloffoms 
of the cotton tree,+ and Butca;* tinged with various tints; and coloured 
like gold; well con Hr lifted ; furnifhed with good tvheels; and the fource of 
ambrofia [that is, of bleflings Q bring happinefs to thy hufband," Pro¬ 
ceeding with bis bride, be, or fome other perfon for him, recites the follow¬ 
ing text on their coining to a crofs road, " May robbers, who infett the 
road, remain ignorant j_of this journey,] may the married couple reach a 
place of fecurity and difficult aecefs, by eafy roads; and may foes keep aloof;’ 

Alighting from the carriage, the bridegroom leads the bride into the 
houfe, chanting the hymn called Vdmadivya. Matrons welcome the bride 
and make her fit down on a bull’s hide, of the Tame colou r, and placed in 
the fame manner, as before. The bridegroom then recites the following 
prayer. 14 May kine here produce numerous young; may haifes, and hu- 

* The MiSlemitu of Indii Jo not ftrru j>!e to burrow- from the Him)in, r-jpetiUiiasi cfTtntonier, 
hit ircC'Hni<I with fiHivity. Thtjr like an Active part ia the gimhult of 'He tfi/i; Adit evin foli- 
tit the favoursof the Indian Plutu?, »t the Dwell, The bridal proeelfion, otvihe fourth da;', with ill 
the fporii *ni gambol* of the Choul’JU (ChiturfM), ii evidently eapiel fro:n the fnn Ur cnllomt of the 
/jrWn/. In Btngit the Jlf ujlanaai hive ctcti nlopiid the premature nuniige of infant btiJer md 

briJc^r cornu 

+ Borftbax hcpuptnlltna. 

x Bute* fr&ndgft. 
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man bangs do fo; and may the deity Tit here, by whofe favour facrifices are 

accomplilhed with gifts a thou land fold. 

■ * 

The women then place a young child in the bride's lap ; they put roots 
of lotos, or dre fruit of different kinds, in his hand. The bridegroom takes 
up tfie child, and then prepares a facrifieial fire in the ufual manner, and 
makes eight oblations with the following prayers, preceded and followed by 
the ufind oblations to the three worlds. 1. "May there be cheerful nefs 
here,** 2, " May thine own [kindred] be kind here." 3, “ May there 
be pleafure here.” 4. i; Sport thou here.” 5. "May there be kindnds 
here with me,” 6. lf May thine own [kindred] be here, benevolent to¬ 
wards me" 7, “ May there be here delight towards me." 8. Be thou 
here joyous towards me.” The bride then falutcs her father-in-law and 
the other relatives of her hulband. 

Afterward® the bridegroom prepares another tacrificial fire, and 
fits down with the bride on his right hand. He makes twenty oblations 
with the following prayers, preceded and followed as ufual by oblations to 
the three worlds. The remainder of each ladleful is thrown into a jar of 
water, which is afterwards poured on the bride’s head. 1. M Fire, e.vpiator 
ol evil! thou doll atone evils for the goods themfclves. I, a pried, ap¬ 
proach thee, defirous of folic i ting thee to remove any finful taint in the 
beauty of this woman.” 2. " Air, expiator of evil! &c.” 3. “ Moon, ex- 
piaior of evil! &c. ,f 4, 11 Sun, expiator of evil) &c." j. “Fire, air, moon 
and fun, expiators of evil l ye do atone evils for the gods. I, a pried, ap¬ 
proach thee, dcfirousol folicitlng thee to remove any finful taint in the beau¬ 
ty of this woman. 6. 7. 8. g. to. " foliciting thee to remove any thing in 
her perfon, which might deftroy her hulband.” u. 12. 13. 1 j. 15. " any 
thing in her pcrlon, which might make her negligent of cattle,” 
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The pricfU who ufc the Yajurvcda, make only five oblations with as 
many prayers addrefi to fire, air, the fun, the moon, and the GanMarba 
of celcliial quirifter; praying them to remove any thing in the perfon of 
the bride, which might be injurious to her hufband, to her offspring, to 
cattle, to the houfehold, and to honour and glory. The following text is 
recited, while the water is poured on the bride’s head. “ That blamoblc 
portion of thy perfon, which would have been injurious to thy hufband, 
thy o&pnng, thy cattle, thy houfehold and thy honour, I render defi mo¬ 
tive of paramours: may thy body, [thus cleared from evil,] reach old age 
with me.” The bride is then fed with food prepared in a caldron, and the 
fr blowing text is recited. “ I unite thy breath with my breath; thy bones 
with ray bones j thy flefli with my flefh ; and thy fkin with my (kin,” 

The ceremonies, of which the nuptial folemnity confifis, may be here 
recapitulated. The bridegroom goes in proceffton to the houfe where the 
bride’s father relides; and is there welcomed as a gueft. The bride is given 
to him by her father in die form ufual at every folemn donation; and their 
hands arc bound together with graft. He clothes the bride with an upper 
and lower garment; and the Iktrtsofher mantle and his arc tied together. 
The bridegroom makes oblations to fire; an 1 die bride drops rice on it as an 
oblation. The bridegroom folemnty takes her hand in marriage. She treads 
on a (lone and rnullar. They walk round the fire. The bride Heps feven 
times, conduced by the bridegroom; and he then diftniffesibe fpe&ators, the 
marriage being now complete and irrevocable. In the evening of the fame 
day the bride fits down on a bull’s hide, and the bridegroom points out to 
her die polar ilar as an emblem of liability. They then partake ol a meal. 
The bridegroom remains three days at the houfe of the bride’s father. On 
the fourth day, he conducts her to his own houfe in folemn proceffion. 

F f 2 
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She is there welcomed by his kindred: and the folemnity ends with oblations 
to fire. 

Among Hindus, a girl is married before the age of puberty. The law 
even cenfures the delay of her marriage beyond the tenth year. For this 
reafou, and becaufe the bridegroom too may be an infant, it is rare, that a 
marriage fhould be c on fij mutated until long after its folcmnization, The 
recital of prayers on this occafian confliti/es it a religious ceremony: and 
it is the firft of thofe, that are performed 1 or the purpofe of expiating the 
finfbl taint, which a child is fuppoh.il to contract in the womb of his mother. 
They fho .11 he defer!bed in a future eflay. 

On the practice of immature nuptials, a fubjcfl fuggefted in the pre¬ 
ceding paragraph, it may be remarked, that itarifes from a laudable motive; 
from a fenfe of duty incumbent on a father, who confiders as a debt the 
obligation of providing a fuitabk match for lits daughter. This notion, 
which is ftrongl y inculcated by Hindu, legiflators, is forcibly imp re fled on 
the minds of parents. But in their zeal todifpofeof a daughter in marriage, 
they do not perhaps fufficiently coufult her dome flick felicity. By the 
death of an infant hufband, flic is condemned to virgin widowhood for the 
period of her life. If both ftirvive, the habitual bickerings of their infancy 
are prolonged in perpetual difeord. 

Numerous rcflriflions in the affortment of matches impofe on parents 
this nccelfity of embracing the earlieft opportunity of affiancing their children 
to fit companions. The intermarriages of different claffes, formerly per¬ 
mitted with certain limitations, are now wholly forbidden. The prohibited 
degrees extend to the fixth of affinity: and even the bearing of the fame 
family name is a fumciem caufe of impediment. 
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To conclude the fubjeft of nuptials, I fhall only add, that eight forms 
are noticed by Hindu legifktors. (Menu, c, 3,} But one only, which 
has been here delcribcd from the Indian rituals, is now ufed. 
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An Account of a Method forextending a Geographical 
Survey acrofsthe Peninsula of India. 

BY BRIGADE MAJOR LAMBTON. 

Communicated Ay perwijfwn of the Right Honorable the Governor of 
Fort Si. George, in Council . 

H AVING long reflected on the great advantage, to general Geogra¬ 
phy, that would be derived from extending a fumy acrols die 
Pcninfula of India, for ihe purpofe of determining the petitions of the 
principal geographical points; and* feeing that by the lacccfs of the Eri- 
tifli arms during the late glorious compaign, adiflritl of country is ac¬ 
quired, which not only opens a free communication with the Malabar 
Coatl, but from its nature, affords a moll admirable means of connecting 
that with the Coaft of Coromandel, by an uninterrupted feries of triangles, 
and of continuing that feries to an almoft unlimited extent, in every other 
direction ; I was induced to communicate my ideas to the Right Hon, the 
Governor in Council at Madras, who has ftnee been pteafed to appoint 
me to condufl that fervice; and hasfupported me, with a liberality, by 
which alone it could be carried into execution. 

It is fcarccly ncceffary to fay what the advantage will be of ascertaining 
the great geographical features of a country upon corrcfl mathematical 
principles ; for then after furveys of different difliifts have been made, in 
the ufual mode, they can be combined into one general Map, One fur- 
veyoris employed in a dillricl at Sera; and another in the diilridt ol 
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Chiitledroog, They both have a reference to thofe particular flattens, and 
their Purveys, with refpc& to them, may be relatively correft: and if Sera, 
and ChittUdroog be laid down right, their rcfpe&ive Purveys will fall into 
their right places, on the globe. 

It will be annccelfary to Hate to the Society the imperfeft methods that 
have generally been praclifed, by fuppofmg the earth to be a Hat; and yet 
it has been on this fuppofition, that Purveys have been made in general, 
and correfled by aftronomkal obPcrvaiion. But altbough that method of 
correction may anPwer Tor determining the pofuion of places at a great 
diftance, where an error of five or fix minutes will be of no very great 
conference, yet in laying down the longitudes of places progreflivcly 
that are not more than twenty miles from one another, it is evident that 
errors of fuch a magnitude are not to be overlooked; and an error, even of 
one mile, would place objects in filiations widely different from that which 
they actually hold on the face of the globe. 

If we eonfider the earth as an exact fphere, we Hiould naturally advert 
to fpheiical computation. And having a bafe actually meafured, and re¬ 
duced to the level, it would be a part of a great circle, while the horizon¬ 
tal angle would be the angle made by two great circles, interfering each 
other, at the point where the angle was taken. On this hypo the Pis, the pro¬ 
ofs of extending a Purvey would be reduced to as great a degree of Pimplu 
city, as by the method of plane triangles. For then, the length of a degree 
on the meridian could be eaftly obtained by the ccleftial arc, and would 
be equal to a degree in any other direction. The radius of curvature, or 
the femidiameter of the earth, might alPo be eaftly deduced from thence, 
and being every where the (nine, the chord of any arc, or the diretl diftance 
between two objects fubtending that arc, could be computed, without the 
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trouble of correcting the obferved angles. The difference of longitude of 
any two points might be as eafily had; for, knowing the arc between them 
(which would always corrdpond with a celeftial arc,) and the co-latitudes 
of the two places, the angle at the pole, or difference oflongitude, might 
be Found. 

Bur finee the earth is not a fphere, but an oblate Tpheroid; and dif¬ 
fering conGderably from a fphere ; it becomes necelfary to determine the 
length of a degree on the meridian, and a degree at right angles to that 
meridian, making the point of interfeaion of the meridian and its perpen¬ 
dicular, the middle point of each degree. Now, in determining the mea- 
fure of thofe degrees, if the fir it meafuremem, or bafe line, cannot be had 
m the meridian, two other objefts mu ft be chofen therein, and their dif- 
tance computed trigonometrically; and then compared with the celeftial 
arc. But here the operations, lor obtaining this diftance, will be attended 
with fome trouble, on account of its being necelfary to calculate the 
chords of the arcs, and the difficulty ol determining the angles made 
by thefe chords, to a fulficient degree of accuracy* For here we are 
obliged to affume (lata, and proceed by an approximating method. And 
ill, we muft either fuppofe the earth to be a fphere,and by taking the three 
angles made by the interfeaions of three great circles of that fphere, 
find the ftdes, in degrees and minutes. Then take double the fines of half 
the arcs, or the chords, and there wilt be had the three Tides of a plane tri¬ 
angle, defined in parts of the radius. With thefe three Tides, determine 
the three angles, and thefe are the angles for calculating the direct diftances. 
Hence, by knowing the bafe in fathoms, the chord fubtending that bafe 
(or are) may alfo be had in fathoms, by computing from the radius of the 
affumed fphere, which we muft fuppofe to beoffome given magnitude. 
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Then having the length of the chord in fathoms,, and the angles corrected 
as above, the other chords can be obtained in fathoms alfo. 

Or 2d, Since the chords of fmall arcs differ very little from thofe arcs, 
it will be better to find the diltance of the objects, from one another, by 
plane trigonometry, thebafe being one diltance* Then we mult fuppofe 
the earth to be an ellipfoid whofe two diameters have to each other a 
given ratio. From that, and taking a degree on the meridian to be unity, 
the ratio of that degree, to a degree in any given direction with the meri¬ 
dian, may be had, as will be fhewn hereafter: and that ratio will enable us 
to allow the appropriate number of degrees and minutes, to the computed 
fides of the triangle; which may then be confidered as a fpherical one; but 
whofe Tides are arcs of circles, having evidently different radii of curvature. 
It is with thefe arcs, and the obferved angles, from which the angles made 
by the chords are to be obtained. M. Dil Lam are has given a formula 
for determining the angles made by the chords of two arcs, under thefe 
circumfiances; having the arcs themfelves, and the horizontal angle, 
given. The formula is as follow’s. Let A —angle made by the chords: 
ti— the horizontal or obferved angle; D and d the arcs, in degrees, minutes, 
tSfcc, Then if x=: the correction to be applied to the horizontal angle, A 
will be equal #+x. And the firflapproximate value of x= — 4 tan. 4 a. v. s. 
[D-{~d) The fecond approximate value = —(4 tan, 4 v.s. 4 (Z)- 4 ^)— 
4 cot. -4 a. v, s. 4 ( Dr ^ d )) which is fufhciemly near Tor this purpofe; whence 
{ 4 : tan. 4 a - v. s .4 (-D+dJ —4 c ot. v.s. And if grea¬ 
ter exa finds be required, it will be A=a —( 4 - tan, 4 a. v. s, 4 —4 cot, 

4 'fl. v.s, 4 Dr*Jd) —v. $. x. cot. a. Where x is = —(4 tan, v - s * a &~rd 
—4 cot. 4 ^. V- s, 4 2 ?cW), its fecond approximate value.—And the lallterm 
will change its fign to affirmative, if a be greater than 90°. A demon ft ration 
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of the above formula has been given by the Afironomer Royal, and may be 
feen in the Phil. Tranfaclions For the year 1797, p. 450. 

% 

Having, by this method, got the angles made by the chords to very 
near the truth; the reft, with rcfpeft to diflances, is evident. For the 
chord of the meafured arc (or bafe) may be had, frnce by computing the 
lengths of arcs in any direction, on the ellipfoid, the radius of curvature 
of that arc is likewife had, and thence the chord. And that chord forms 
the fide of a plane triangle, from which, and the corrected angles, all the 
data may be had, for proceeding upon each of the fidcs of the Hr(l plane 
triangle. 

Now', to determine any portion of a degree, on the earth's furface, in 
the meridian, two points may be taken therein, and the direfl diflance 
between them afeertained, by the above method. Then, by taking the 
stenith diflance of a known (lar, when palling the meridian, at each ex-' 
tremity of ilic diflance, the celeftial arc becomes known, in degrees, mi¬ 
nutes, &c. from which the terrelirial arc, between the two objecls, is had 
in degrees, minutes, &c. aifo ■ — and having determined the chord, in 
fathoms, the arc may likewife be determined, in Fathoms; which being com¬ 
pared with the degrees, minutes, <&c. the value of a degree is thereby 
obtained in fathoms. 

The length of a degree, alright angles to the meridian, is alfo cafliy 
known, by fpherical computation ; having the latitude of the point of in¬ 
ter fefhon, and the latitude of an objeB. any where in a di refl ion perpen¬ 
dicular to the meridian at that point. For then, the arc between thefe two 
points, and the two eelcftial arcs or colatuudes, will form a right angled 
triangle, two fldes of which are given, to find the third, which is the arc 
in cjudlion. And this will apply, either to the fphere or fpheroid. That 
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arc being known, in degrees and minutes, and the chord having been 
previoufly determined in fathoms, being a fide of one of rhofc plane 
triangles, formed by the chords of the terreftrial ares ; the length of that 
arc can #dfo be determined in fathoms ; and therefore, a degree may he 
determined in fathoms, having its middle point the point of inter feflien 
with the meridian* 

Thus having obtained the length of a degree upon the meridian, and 
its perpendicular, in any given latitude, they will ferve as data for com¬ 
puting the latitude and longitude of places, near that parallel, and near to 
that, or a known meridian, by means of the chord of a terreftrial arc 
oblique to the meridian, and its perpendicular, and the chord of the me¬ 
ridional arc intercepted by a great circle falling from the extremity of 
the oblique chord, and cutting the meridian at right angles* For it will 
he eafy to find the meafure either of the part of the meridian or the por¬ 
tion of the circle at right angles thereto (even by ufing the obferved 
angles) and if thefe be converted into degrees, minutes, &c. according 
to the length of a degree upon the refpettivecircles, the former will give 
the difference of latitude, and confequeiuly, by addition or fub tract ion, the 
reanatitude : The latter, with the co-latitude thus obtained, will enable 
us to find the angle at the pole. In both thefe cafes the truth may be 
obtained to within 7 and generally ^ ofa fccond, (limiting the operations 
to a certain extent from a known parallel and meridian;) and that with¬ 
out having recourfc to obfervation, or depending on any hypothecs of 
the earth’s figure. 

* k . 

It will readily occur to the reader, that had the ratio of the a Burned 
diameters been what it really is, and fuppqfing the earth to be ah ex a cl 
eltiplbid, the computed and meafured degrees ought to come out the fame. 


II h 2 
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JJut the realbn for computing the length of ellipfoidal arcs was only to 
gain the approximate values of the angles made by the chords ; by doing 
which we can come nearer the truth than by fuppofing them to be fpherb 

cal : and though thefe arcs may not be precifely correfl, yet it has been found, 

| * 

that a trifling deviation from the truth will not fenfibly affeft the angles, 

* 9 p 

It may be Farther oblerved, that we are not certain, either of the ratio 
of the earth's diameters, or of its being an cl Up fold. We have a [Turned that 
figure, and have drawn our refuks from the average of different meafure* 
merits, made in different parallels ; though among theinfelves they appear 
comradiflory. But we mull adopt them, until better raeafurements can be ' 
made, to enable us to come nearer the truth. Should the figure of the earth 
prove to be the dlipfoid, and t lie ratio of the equatorial diameter to the 
polar axis become known ; a celdtial arc would afford a datum in any 
affigned latitude, by which, and the obferved angles corre&ed, the direct 
dffances might be computed, and alio tlie di fiance of any objetl from a 
known meridian and its perpendicular, and confequeutly its longitude and 
latitude. 

* 

But Ihoukl the earth prove to be neither an cUipfoid, nor a figure ge¬ 
nerated by any particular curve, of known properties, but a figure whofe 
meridional feci ion is bounded by no law of curvature, then we can obtain 
nothing, until we have an actual mcafurement, to be applied as has been 
already mentioned. 

Thus much I have thought neceffary topremife, that the general prin¬ 
ciples of the work I have before me, may be under Hood ; —principles, 
which I believe have never been applied in Indian geography, though in 
England fufficient has been done to manifeft their perfection, and to give 
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thole gentlemen who have applied them, a diftinguifhetl reputation in the 
annals of feienee. And l own that it was front reading the. details of their 
operations. I was firfi led to confider the fubjeft. The publications of the late 
Gen. Roy, relative to his meafurements on. Hon>iJlow heath and Rum* 
ney marjh, with his continuations of triangles ; — and the later accounts of 
a trigonometrical furvey along the fouthern and eaftern coails of Ejiglitnj&f 
by Lieut. Col. Williams, Capt. Mudge, and Mr. Dal by, are 
works which I confider as a treafure. 

With refpecl to the plan oftny operations ; had I been poffdl'ed of an 
inflrument which I could have thought fufficiently accurate for taking ho¬ 
rizontal angles, I fhould have meafured a bafe fo me where near the caller n 
’COall, both on account of its being a more regular country, and nearer the 
level of the Tea; to which all future meafurements and di fiances mu ft be 
reduced ; and becaufe I could have computed my longitude from the Ma- 
dras obfervatory, There wou ld have been, be tides, Ibme probability of 
getdng a meafurement in the meridian, or fo near it, that all oblique di¬ 
rections might have been accurately reduced to it; and that would be a 
means of at once obtaining the length of a degree on the meridian. And 
as a degree has never yet been meafured in this parallel, it is no trifling 
circumllance to look forward to ; becaufe we fhould get a datum, in the 
fir It mftance, for computing die ratio of the cardt’s diameters, contidcring 
it to bean ellipfoid. And as I have the fame kind of chain, made by the 
fame incomparable a rt i ft, Mr. Ramsoek, as that with which Colohel 
W n. li a. ms and Captain Mudge meafured their bales ; from a com pa¬ 
ri foil between two meafurements made in parallels fo diftant from each 
other, with inf Iru merits of the fame kind, and reduced to the lame 
ftandard temperature; there is fame reafon to hope that computations 
made from fiich meafurements, may come nearer the truth than any other. 
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However this is an ohjefl to which I look forward when thofe infln^ 
mcnts arrive which Government has been pleated to authorite me to fend for* 
At prefent it Teemed moll deferable that I Thou Id begin in My fore, and en¬ 
deavour to forward the ftirveys of that country. Having made a fir(l mea- 
furement there, I think, with the inftruments I at prefent polTeTs, it will be 
bell not to extend my operations too far from Tome affirmed meridian; as 
I can depend more upon meridional celdiial arcs, than upon any computed 
oblique ones. The mflrument I have for taking zenith di fiances is a zenith 
fe£tor of five feet radius, made by Mr. Ramsden, with a micrometer fcale 
that defi nes near !)'’ t of a fecoud. With this I can determine two parallels 
of latitude, to be depended on, between which to compute, by terrestrial mea¬ 
sure, the relative (Ituations of intermediate places, as to latitude. The inflru- 
ment with which I take horizontal angles, is a circular tranfitinftrument, made 
by Mr. TupuGHTON, whole horizontal limb is only eight inches radius, 
without a micrometer, but which is graduated to io /# ; and though it is an 
excellent inftrument, correct and cafy in its udjullments. yet its powers 
are not (ulhcient for taking horizontal angles, where they are to be re¬ 
duced to the angles made by the chords. 


SECTION I* 

m 

Containing an account of the meafurement of a Bafe line on the Table land 
of the Hysoor Country near Bang a lore, 

I mentioned above my reafons for making a meafurement in the 
Myfoor country* This meafurement may however not be thought fo fatis- 
faclory as if it had been done near the Tea eoafl, on account of not being 
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certain as to the cxaft height above the level of the fca; fmcc that height 
was determined by correfponding barometrical obfcrvations made at Ma¬ 
dras and at each extremity of the bafe; and I am well aware that thofe 
rcfults will be exceptionable.—But I was careful, to found my computa¬ 
tions, on thofe obfervations only, which were made when a perfect uni¬ 
formity in thedlate of the atmofphere had exifted for feveral days together; 
that is when the barometer and thermometer, at each place, and at the 
fame hour of the day, had fufTcred fcarcely any Fenfible variation for a 
confiderable time.—And fince the quantity to be deduced From the 
bafe, on account of the height, is, little more than 8, 5 feet, upon the 
whole, any error that might a rife in cor refling for the temperature and 
dcnlityof the at morph ere would be but very trifling, 1 fhall therefore, 
for the prefent, reft fatisficd, until the height can be determined trigono¬ 
metrically; and proceed to give an account of the operations of the mea, 
furement, and of the apparatus made ufe of. 

C U A I N. 

The chain is of bliflered fteel, conftrucledby Mr. Rams den, and 
is precifcly alike, in every refpett, with that ufed by General Rov, in 
meafuring his bafe of verification on Rumney marjh. It confifts of 40 links 
of 2% feet each, meafuring, in the whole, 100 feet.—It has two brafs 
regifler heads, with a fcale of fix inches to each.—Thefe fcalcs Aide in 
the brafs heads, and are moved by a finger ferew, for the purpoft of adjufl¬ 
ing exaflly the two extremities of the chain when extended—In lhort 4 
every part of it is the fame as the one above mentioned, which has been 
fully described in the Phlo r ophical Translations o fly 90, and therefore it 
is unncccflary to fay more on the con Ji ruction of that inftrument here, 

I i 2 
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It appears, from the hell information l have rcfpcfUng it, that it was 
mcafured off by the brafs llandard, when the thermometer flood at 6a°, 
and was, in that temperature, exa£lly i oo feet in length, * 

From the want of a proper flandard fcale, and beam -com pa iTes, I would 

* 

not undertake to determine its length, compared with brafs; becaufc I did 
not think that laying off any determined number of feet, from the fliders 
in the regilier heads, and by a pair -of common compaffes, could be done 
with fuffieient accuracy, fo as to enable me to find out at tokat degree of 
temperature the chain had meafured 100 Feet, by the brafs fcale. And as 
I had been informed by Doctor Dinwijddie, from whom it was 
ptirebafed, that, to the bed of his recolle&ion, it had been adjufted to 100 
feet, at the flandard temperature of 62°; 1 therefore refted fat is fled, un~ 
til further information may be obtained refpefling it; and it is probable, 
that any corrcflion on account of temperature, trill not amount to more 
than two or three feet, and an error of that magnitude in a length of 
near 7*- miles cannot be of very great moment in geography, which is 
the principal objefl at prefent. 

There is another circumfiance, it may be ncceffary to mention, with 
refpeft to the chain. From the fame want of a flandard meafure, I have 
not attempted to determine its wear. But I obferve, that in the meafure- 
ment of the bafe cf verification 011 Salifittry plains, the chain ufed there 
was very little affe£led by being in ufe about fevett weeks. And, in order 
to prevent the wear as much as poffible, I allotted twenty coolies, that is 
erne to every two links, whofe foie bufinch it was to lift out the chain and 
lay it on the ground whilft the coders were moved forward, and then to 
replace it when they were ready. All this was done with the great eft care, 
and always by the word given them, that the motion might be as trifling 
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as poflible.—This mode was praftifed during the whole meafurement. 
To that I am in hopes no very ferious error can arife from the wear of the 
' chain. 


COFFERS. 

Those were of twenty feet each in length; fix inches wide in the 
middle, three at the extremities, and about four inches deep. The Gdes 
were near feven inches, and palled below the bottom two inches,—they 
were not of the di men lions of thofe of General Roy, on account 
of the difficulty of procuring boards For the pur pole,—The fame difficulty 
obliged me to be faiisfied with five in place of fifteen; but as I had a great 
number of people with me, I apprehended no great difficulty in taking 
out the chain and laying it on the ground ; while the coffers were moved 
forward, 

PICKETS. 

Twelve fl rang pickets of three inches diameter, hooped and Ihod 
with iron, were made life of;—they were of different lengths, from three 
to four feet.—On the top of each picket was placed a piece of very hard 
fcafoned wood, eight inches in length and four in breadth, on the under 
fide of which was fixed with two ferews, a hoop of iron, fined to receive the 
one on the picket, and to ferew firmly upon it, by a fmall ferew on the 
fide, when placed properly in the line. This fimple contrivance feems 
to anfwcr the intended purpofe for receiving and fupporting the ends of 
the coffers. The two pickets, on which the brafs regifter heads were 
placed, are in all rcfpe&s the fame as thofe deferibed by General 
Roy, There is aifo the fame apparatus for the drawing poll and weight 
poll; only in place of the iron ferrule, the brafs clamp and pulley arc 
fixed upon pieces of very hard, well feafoned wood, in a manner fo inn- 
pic as to render a defer! piion unnecdTiiry, 
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I found, however, in the courfe of practice, that tripods, with eleva- 
ting ferews in the center, anfwcrcd much better than the pickets, for the 
intermediate ends of Urn coffers, particularly as a very great part of the ' 
ground was hard and flony, Thofe tripods are deferibed by General 
Roy. Thofe which I ufed, as I had not the means of getting better, were 
no more than the common wooden prefe ferew, made to move up and down, 
by a female Terew with handles; the top of the tripod being a thick piece 
of wood, for the ferew to pals through, with another piece of wood, three 
or four inches below* that, to keep it fleady; but a boxed tube to receive 
the Ferew is to be preferred. 

. . i , <r 

BONING TELESCOPE. 

For the purpofe of fixing the objects in alligncment I ufed the circular 
tranfit inftrument, which anfwers remarkably well, both for that purpofe, 
and for laying off the principal elevations and depreflions, of the different 
hypothenufes. But, when the pickets are to be placed, fo that the 
Coffers may be laid in the line of the hypothenufe, 1 made ufe of one of 
Mr. Ramsden’s fpirit levels; but in place of ufing its three legs, I took 
them off, and placed die telefcope, with its adjuring ferew’s, upon a tripod, 
having an elevating ferew in the center, pafling through a tube, with a 
fmall iron ferew, to keep it firm. On the top of this elevating ferew was 
fixed a piece of board, about ten inches fquarc: upon that again was placed 
another piece, which was made to move in a groove, by a finger ferew*; and 
upon this moveable piece, the levelling telefcope, with its apparatus, was 
fixed, having its axis at right ariglcs to thedirefiion of the groove; fo that, 
by the finger ferew, it could eafily be moved to the right or left, and 
brought into the direction of the alligncment. 


/ 
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A SM A l.i. fquarc picket, or boning rod, with apiece ten inches in 
length, fixdd at right angles, and nude to Aide up and down, and fallen 
by a fmall ferew, was placed at the further extremity of the hypo- 
thenufe, and the Aiding piece put at a convenient height: that piece there¬ 
fore marked the angle of elevation or deprelfion. The height of the axis 
of the tranfit circle, (when that inftrument was ufed) having been taken by 
a plumb line, as well as the point dlre&ly under its center: Then having 
marked out one hundred feet, by a common mcafiue, exactly in the al~ 
Kgnement, I removed the tranfit, and placed the tripod, with its apparatus, 
preeifely on the fpot which marked its center; and mcafured its height 
above that fpot, comparing the center, on which the levelling telcfcope 
moves, with the tranverfe axis of the tranfit, (having previoufly determined 
the moll convenient height for the coffers to be from the ground.) Then 
I took die exa£l mcafure of the fpace between the axis of the tranfit and 
that of die levelling telefcope, and applied it to the honing rod at the ex¬ 
tremity of the hypothenufe, and made a mark, at that di[lance, below the 
crofs Aider. 


The level was then adjufled, by the ferews and fpirit level, and its cen¬ 
ter brought into the alligneinent; which being done, the axis of the tele- 
fcopc was elevated, or deprefled, until the crofs wire correfponded with, 
the mark on the boning rod. 


Ir the angle of the hypothenufe be beyond the limits of the vertical ferew 
of the level, the tripod mufl incline fo as to bring it within thofe limits, and 
that angle of inclination noticed, that the perpendicular height niay be 
jufUy determined; that however never happened,. 


K k 2 
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But, as the angles of elevation and depreflion were in general very 
ftnaU, I contrived to take them with a final I fextant, both on* account of 
faving lime, and to avoid running untiecdTary rifk with the circular in- 
JftrumenL The method which 1 ufed was as follows, 

I first laid out the direction of the hypothenufe, hy a boning rod, 
placed at a diflance, to be feen with the finall telefcope of the fextant;. Ano¬ 
ther boning rod was then placed at a convenient difiance, fo that tire crofs 
vane might be brought to correfpond with the crofs wires of the levelling 
telefcope, after it had been carefully adjufted to the horizontal dire£Hon by 
the fpirit level. Then, upon the fame boning rod was placed another crofs 
vane, and the telefcope elevated, or deprefled, by the finger ferew, until 
the crofs wires were brought into the direction of the hy poihenufeby the vane 
<m the dill ant boning rod.—In taking the angle with the fextant, 1 placed 
the axis of motion clofe to the Y of the levelling telefcope, at the oppo¬ 
site end, with the finger ferew, fo that the two vanes, on the diftant and 
near boning rods, appeared to correfpond, in the rcfleflor of the fextant, 
and then the angle was taken. 

In this manner all the fmaller angles of elevation and depreflion were 
taken, and though not exaflly In the way I could have wifhed, yet I have 
no doubtoftheir being nearly correfl, perhaps as ranch fo as any direction 
can bcmcafured. 

Hence the line was determined, which puffed through the axis of the 
levelling telefcope, and was parallel to the hypothenufe. In order to place 
the picketsfor receiving the coffers; a piece of wood was contrived for 
being placed upon the head of each, with a crofs vane to Aide up and down* 
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Then, a picket was driven, at any given di fiance in the altigncraent, and 
the above piece applied to its top. When the crofs piece correfponded with 
life mark, the picket remained in that fiate, and the reft of them were driven 
down in the fame manner, and the piece applied to their refpeftive heads; 
and being all ad ju fled by that means, their tops were confequemly parallel 
to the line of direflion. 

* 

The coffers were then put upon the pickets, and having all their 
bottoms of the fame thicknefs, they therefore formed the plane in which the 
chain was to be extended. 

When any hypothenufe was terminated, a line, with a plummet, was 
let fall from the arrow upon the feather edge of the chain ; end the point, 
on the ground, was marked, which was defined by the point of the plum¬ 
met, (for a brafs regiller head was there unnecelfary) and the height of 
that extremity of the chain, from the ground, was carefully taken. — The 
new hypothenufe, therefore, commenced from that fame point, and the 
arrow at the beginning of the next chain, was made to coincide with a 
plumb line falling to the faid point. And the height, alfo of that end of 
the chain, from the ground, was taken; by which means, the afeent, or 
defeent of the commencement of the new hypothenufe, was determined. 

When the chain was extended in the coffers, it was fixed at one end 
to the drawing poll, and from the other an inch Ihcll was fufpended. 
The leading regifler head was then brought, by the finger Tcrew, fo that 
fomedivifiosi might corrcfpond with the arrow. Five thermometers were 
then put into the coffers (one into each,) and there remained for fame 
minutes, a cloth at the fame time covering them. They were then taken 
out, and the mean temperature marked down. This was done to ever/ 
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chain, and a mean of each hypothenufe w afterwards taken, and there- 
full ferved to determine the equation anting from cxpanfioa and contrac¬ 
tion, for corrcQing the whole apparent length of the bafe. 

Every thing having been prepared, the meafurement commenced on 
the i ph October, and was completed on the 10th December, the par¬ 
ticulars thereof will appear in the following table* 
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Olftrvatiom for the latitude ofthe Southern extremity of the Bafe i and 

the Meridian at that point. 

* 

For the meridian, I observed the angle which the line made with the 
polar liar when at its greatell weRern elongation; and computed its azi¬ 
muth, at that lime, from having the latitude of the place, arid the appa¬ 
rent polar dillance given—at that fcafon of the year a double azimuth 
could not be taken in the night time, and my tddeope had not fufficient 
powers to obferve the liar in the day time, 

Ncu'i Juice [He expsnflon of braf. h different from ih.it of ftiel| ii follows, shjf wh &n ihtr mcafiiremait 
ii nude in 1 Higher or Ip-wc= itsa^rature* than that in whLchihs fleet and br-afi coincided, there will hs 
41. c^uh;scn ; which nuifl be applied to ik apparent latafdreaf the dnin t in order to bring it to the brafi 
inT^rurCi—I fLiiil call tbit higher ear !uwc tcmpemuff r rhe temperature if 

After the fled chitn hoi been reduced to bufi nseifurcj it may be found necefljiy to icdute the hrafs 
fond aid icfctfj to the ff*f* t* uonld Hive or fJt^ndcJ ovtfj in t Higher or tower temperature* 

Let that be catted the fxttJar-J trmftratkTe, Now upon a flight examination n[ thefe* It appear* tbit 
they will reLlve ihttrfjijci in 10 fl.r:e eifci* 

Caie ift, When the ftaadird temperature and the tftnperjttore of meafurement ire both the 
temperature of coincidence 

Lei the hrafi ftandinfiod fled chain coincide, when the thermometer 11 it ; md let i fpi« be 
measured by ihe chain at the lemperattire of n degreci, fa thu s— 54* JHiJJ eacprcfi the number of de¬ 
gree* sb; re die temperature of coineidciiee, wSen the mcifurem:nt to mad** Now, the length of the 
chain at J4* was precifely a given number of fees* (we wiH fiippofe too fed) by ihebrafi forte. And 
fore ,000 j laches is the expnfion of 100 feet of fled for one degree of the ihcTmometcri it follow*, ihit 
when the chain h applied at the teffiperamie of *t* it will extend rurr .1 /pan m tie equal io 

aoo4 —^ - feet, if meateted by vhc braf* fcale in tbc temperature of 

i« 

So far as to the temperaturecf 54 s when the brufs and fleet coincide; that i» p mhtn too feer cf bnfi 
ectnridc with ico feet of fleet it that degree of Lcmpcmure* But fjppofe it should be thought nrceitny 
to ebargi ihe (hr-dard timptr^ute to n* r the temperature of coincidence being Hill: it 54* rhit n to 
for t kt :he fpacc ib^rr menuincd be lUtafurrd by the tirafi (hndard it ihe U^ae remferi'urc ai wbooi 

L 1 2 






X 


3J2 An Account or a Method for extending a. 

The obfermions were made on the 3d, 14 th, and 2ifl of December, at 
which times the apparent azimuths of the ftar were I 9 .48'. 15", i? t 48* *, iG tf t 
and i 9 48'. 1leaving out the decimals of the feconds—and the mean of 
the atjgles made with the line and the fbr at thofe times was a 9 , 4^ t m 
3°. 4 5 f * anc * 2 °* 45 f > w hich, compared with the apparent azimuth, 

A 

will give a mean of 57', 07" N, Eallerly, which is the angle made by the 
line with the meridian. 

line chain wo tjuended Direr rhai fpaCc* Then* if t .he expand of brals and ftcel had been the time, t!ie 
fpet which meafared i0G-)--— * * — feel by the braA* when the ihermome'er Hood at =4® will 

jj 1 ■* —_ p 

■adw meafure loc4. M - J or 100 feet; by reafon of thebrif* liairi* Jackaled 

x > ^>7^3 [A f ecr ^ But fi^cc [oa , f tet Q f br^fs exp^mii imhei far one decree of 

the therraomolerp t-fic (pare over w h ith the fled chain extended *e js b will metfura by iae bnfa llandard 
lOC+^-S-^—^S *_ ^ Cl1 ^ f«t ! and, from a panEy of rciforiing, if he oat ifor tempera, 

turc in which iho /pace »» to be meafured by the brafi ftasd+rdf but j B which \t therefore the si fndird 
temperature* Then the me inurement reduced to that tem pc rat ore will git e 100 4 — 

*i~ a * tj if meafuredjtt j B of temperature. 

Case 2d. When the flandir J trifiperautre and the Temperature of msif^rcsneot are It!* w the 

fem rerj'ure of coincidence* 


Firfi, fdppofc ibe chain 10 be extended on s3ic ground when rhe iberL-noire^er ii at fo that £4—* 
ffcall cxprcA ibe number of degree* below the temperature of coincidence. Then,, if that fpaee be mei- 
fured by she brafi Ifcndard at 54 0 ui iempetalor$t it wilt he eqnaf ^ '" 7 A free | f 0 *- the 

fteel heirg emitnHed will t¥iLieut|y extend over a ftioflee Ijute iTiao ii did 4! 54 0 by the quantity 


M~* A, eKifij 


fteti 


Nex r t fupptfc the b r afi flandird to hr reduced esj n a or 54-^a bsiow the teenpf ratoi'eofcoinci Jcoce. 
Thtn, had the fxpanfidn of btafa nod Heel been the famti eIic fpjee Ica — kcl woutd «rtr 

irere»fc ro 100 — *1 00063 eqnkl ico fret ilic br*fi folt, (incc thai fc»> 

tiai coot rafted ftj—■ X- Qa^S - Q |<jQ 

it 


But 100 feci cf brafa vull Hive conlrafted 
will bo ti^nlTcd by 100 — M t . ' ^ 


At-" g y. p»m? 

—o** 

^>—« y T 01* 37 


feeh an 1 iherefore Llie fpa:f in b^A m--unjre 
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It will appear, that there is a great difference in the above observed 
angles of the liar with the N, end of the baft*—but that arofc from the un¬ 
favorable weather in the mornings, at which time the telefcopc of the cir¬ 
cular inftrument was direfted to the flag ftafF.—-It was intended to deter¬ 
mine this angle, by having a blue light at the oppofite end of the bare, at 
the time that the ftar was at its greatdl elongation ; but, unfortunately, the 
weather became fo unfavorable, that the liar never made its appearance, 
for upwards of a fortnight — and as 1 was ready to move during all that 
tunc, I therefore determined to remain no longer at that flatten, but wait 
the event of more fettled weather, which probably would happen before 
I had extended my operation" very fa r, cither to the eaftward or weft ward 
of Bangalore. I therefore perpared to take angles at the molt finable 
places, and proceed to lay down the portions of the principal objects 
withm the vicinity of Bangalore. 

f«i* when the ftawiird temperature l* a*,— fl.il sf the ftatidird temperature be %hzti ihc fpace "will 
mfifure loo 4. M J ** h " B - 7 ~ whennuitfuied by the biafilbk m 9 yf lemperamt^ 

Cask 3J. Let the temperature of coincidentbe Livm** the fLind jrd temperature iqd the tempt r*t me 
of rneafuJtmmt. 

r* Let the temprralure of ttsmculrnte be *4* us brfore, and Jet ihc 0 *n JaiJ rropenrarc be bclo^t 
fo [bat 54— i 3 flwJI tsptefs the number of degrees below £4 for »hc rtdiKlkm, anil let bo above 
£-li fb thu w—viprcfT. y [be exerfj of rhe it uiperature of mufgct merit xhijYtt that of toincidcacr, end 

. she exceL of the iMpcalort of nsrafuicment above the flamlird te-npeiatute, 

t 

Kow| by Cafe lit, thcipjce «er which the chain extendi on thf g round will be iOs 4. nr ” 54 
feei# compared ^uh ibe b *fa fcaSe st 54^* irhd the contraction td'ljrafi been she fame a* that of fieri, 
ic-o J- frQkilJ he the mcJinr, by the brafa fcak *i 54—* D bclawr lie [empcialutc of 

iomritiirnct. But it hit cnmraAei more by —U?.^ feet -n jrafret; and consequently 

the fpace w hich the &*m ricrmb over t a? ** (J f rrmprnMirt, wiEf, as * — ** of tempt riloje, taeafurCj by 
ibe ltd. f ik ICO +: ~ J&Xl Jee(- 


ti Let [be laniard le nytr^tufe be abjTe anc the remper^uire of meifufcmeot btlovr it* 
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The latitude of the South end of the bafe was obtained, fotne time after, 
by obrerving, at a flation North of Bangalore, which, with the two extre¬ 
mities of the bale, formed a triangle.—T ho obfervations were made with 
the zenith feaor on the 19th, 20th, and 21 ft of January, by taking the zenith 
diflance ofiheftar Aldebarart, whofe declination was corrcfted for precef. 
fion, nutation; and aberration, for thole day.—and, in order to correct the 
error ol coil imation of the telefcopc, the inilrument was turned upon its 
\ci 1.cal axis on the 21II, and the zenith diltancc taken on the oppofite part 
01 the arc, 1 he latitude determined by the obi cr vat ion made on the 19th was 
13 0 . co / . 59,35", and by that on the 2Cih, 13 0 . oc', 58,72". N. On the 
21R vt ht*n the lector was turned, the latitude was obferved 13 0 , 0003,6^, 
which will therefore give the mean 13* oo'. 40,6" N. From ihefe it will 
appear that the error of col I imation was 18,095" 


Tiienj by Gift % 6 f ihe fp«<c o\tt whkh tht q-h iln -e k e-m Jj a k K 100 — * Xa —l!—^ n^afuieJ 

by the br*f* ftile *i 5*°.—And i<k>— --— fett would hive been tine mcifure ai t* by the 

htaft, hid the expand a! Acel and br*fi bfen equal. B*S txyiirifian cFb*a(Hi more by 73^° + 

" ~ * l * * ^ erclore i ^ fpjee over which ihz ficcl tbaiit extendcdj when ilie screperaiure 

was S4r-a belaw the tcmpcjitvn *r nitchtaiH, ht mtifurci by the bra/1 Jlardart, when the um* 

peraE u re J*j — E 4 ihv of c oincident the v+hn of shjtQuec, m bfif* fnofure, wiU b* _ 

( X i j 

E ft 

1 letter, uniTCff.Hy, if,® and n* Jmnlc airbove; anil t° temperature of coincidence, and Ss= tjie 

fpice on die ground over *tUch tie flr.lduin (whtfif length it ,oo fees at f* of temperature) ext cull 

when the thermometer is a: ■* — T|nn the formulae for the different eafrt «ill he 
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The latitude of that flation being obtained, and alfo its di fiance from 
the fouth end of the bate; — from knowing the angle which that di fiance 
made with the meridian, the di dance, on the meridian, between the flati- 
on, and the point where a line falling from the fouthcrn extremity would 
cut it at right angles, was eafily had, and the difference of latitude of the 
flation and/Aai point was computed, by allowing 60191 fathoms to die de¬ 
gree in latitude 13® —And that gave 12* 5 f. 6 , 6 fl for the latitude of Lhe 
point of interfeftion on the meridian of the flation. 

The perpendicular, falling from the fouth end ofthebafe on the meri¬ 
dian, was then converted into minutes and feconds, by allowing 60957 fa¬ 
thoms (b) for the degree on a great circle perpendicular to the meridian, 
and from that and the co-latitude of the point oF intcrfefiion, the latitude 
of the fouthern extremity of thebafe was determined to be 12°. 54'. 6,4 
In theledi (lances, I did not compute on the chords of thearcs, becaufe the 
inflrument I had in ufc was not fulHcieiit for Lhat purpofe. 

Experiments for determining the cxpmfion of the Chain. 

In making allowance for the expand on of the chain, m the annexed 
table, it will appear that I have differed both from General Roy and 
Colo x el Williams, It may therefore be necefhiry to give the fol¬ 
lowing account of the experiments, which were made for afeertaining that 
allowance, — -which experiments were made by the chain, itfelf, obferving 
its length at fun rife and at one o'clock, between which hours the bafe 
was generally mea fared. 

(b) Ihefc me^uici hive bzen determined by .ampuilng cn she ell^ivid given by Got* Willuui *nd 
Capt* Mudgij refbUing from ihdr meafur matt cf a degree perpendicular to she meridian in J«l* 
Midc jo® 41’ Ni snd of ji degree ph be m:. di n in the- fimt hitiiudc, is obuiwd from the mcnfflrtd arc 
between Grtm^Lft jnd Path , — The ratio &f flbsd'-iir--;ers of cb-at cliii^fjid h nearly .is ejs io j.—■ 
The principles on which cheTe c m ursitoni ire f^oudedf wish iKe mofl ufrful prupuJbimi* rcklirt to 
list ellipfoiJp will be giren licrcittc'j when the dgo.e of <h z cj,nb be;oj]ti the fubjeA gf mfcRignicru 

Mm2 






33$ As Account or a Method for extending a 

After the chain was extended in the coffers, in the manner former¬ 
ly mentioned, it was carefully adjufted, at each end, to forac particular 
marks on the regifter heads, about the hours of fun rife. The fuigqr 
ferew of one of thefe brafs Aiders had been previouAy graduated into eight 
equal parts, on its circumference, which were counted, on its being turned, 
by another markon the end of the Aider, touching that part of the cir¬ 
cumference. This finger ferew was obferved to make 26 revolutions 
in one inch, fo that one of the divifions, on the circumference, was equal 
—part of an inch.— Things being thus adjufted, die experiments were 
made in the following order, and the mean temperature taken from three 
of the heft Thermometers I had, which remained the whole time in the 
coffers, with the chain; and thefe coffers were covered, in the fame man¬ 
ner as they had been during the operations of the meafurement. 

December 11th, at one P. M. the temperature was 95 0 . 

December 12th, at reven A, M. the mean temperature was 58°, 
therefore 37 0 is the difference, or fail of the thermometer, fmcc the pre¬ 
ceding day. 

The chain had contracted g8 divifions on the micrometerferew, each 
of which being equal ^ inches, therefore the whole ex pan Aon of the 
chain was =,27884 inches — and this divided by 37 0 gives ,00721 inch¬ 
es, the expaufion of die chain due to one degree of the thermometer. 

December 13th, at half paft fix A. M, the mean of three thermo¬ 
meters was 56° which was 39 0 decreafe of temperature fince the preceding 
day at one o'clock, P. M.—The chain had contorted 60 divifions—there 
hie £ divided by 39°=,007396 inches. 
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At one P. M. die Tame day, the temperature was 97*, and confequently 
the increafe finee morning was 41 0 . The chain had expanded 63 dis r i, 
fions, hence ^divided by 4 i° gives ,0073853 inches. 

December. 15th.—At feven A. M. the temperature was G^ t andaE 
one P. M. 93 0 —and therefore the increafe fmee morning was 3 1 

The chain had expanded 46 dlvifions, therefore ^divided by 3?°—> 
^00713 inches, 

December 16th, at half pad fix A, hi, the temperature was 51^,2 
which was 4i°,8 below the preceding day at one o’clock, P. M, The 
chain had contracted 59 divifions, which proceeding as before, gives 
,006786 inches. 

December 17th, at half pad fix A, M, the temperature was 56% 
and at one P, M it was 92°—whole difference is 3$*The chain had 
58 divifions, which will give ,00761 indies, 

The mean o, allthefe being ,007253 inches, I hive therefore male 
the expand on of the chain due to i° oi temperature above 62^ to be 
,0073 inches. 
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On the Origin and peculiar Tenets of certain Muham- 

medan Sects. 

By H. T. COLEBRQOKE, EH]. 

T HE Bokrahs, numerous in the provinces of the Indian peninfula, but 
found alfo in moflt of the great cities of Hindufldn, are confptcuous 
by their peculiar cufioms; fuch, for example, as that of wearing at their 
orifens an appropriate drefs, which they daily wafh with their own hands. 
Their difpofuion for trade to the exclufion of every other mode of liveli¬ 
hood, and the government of their tribe by a hierarchy, are further pecu¬ 
liarities, which have rendered them an object of inquiry, as a lingular feft, 

He SE a ft cji ns made by myfeIf, among others, were Jong unfuccefifuL 
My informers confounded this tribe with the Ifmuntyai: r, with the AU- 
ilahiyaks, and even with tlie unchaftc fe& of Chtrdgh-cujh. Concerning 
their origin, the information received was equally erroneous with that 
regarding their tenets. But at length a learned Sajyad referred me to the 
Mtjdlifu'hniiminin compofed by Nurullah of Shijlcr, a zealous -Skid A, 
who fulfercd for his religious opinions m the reign of Je n anc t a. In the 
paffage, which will be forthwith eked from iliac woik, the Bdhrahs are 
dclcribed by the author, as natives of Gujidt converted to the Mohammedan 
jel.gion about three hundred years before his time, or five centuries ago* 

To that paffage, I Dial I fubjoin cxtraQs from the fomc work, containing 
nn account of Similar tribes, with fame of which the Edhraks may perhaps 
have been fometimes confounded. Concerning the IJmmliyaiu, for whom 
they have been actually miflaken, it mull be remembered, that thefe form 
ajefl of hhtdhjf who take their difiin£live appellation from I s m a i l , deleft 
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fon and nominated fueceJTor of Imam Japer furnamed Sddik, They 

■4 f * " 

confider Ismail as the true heir of die Jmimct, and do not acknowledge 

#■ 

flie legal fucccflion of his brother Musa and of the Jive la ft Imams This 
feci llourifhed under the Egyptian dynafly of Khalils founded by Men am- 

,p A M 

med M a h a d r* who claimed deTcent From the Imtim Ismail him felf, It 
was alfo conTpicuous under a dynafty of princes of this fcfcl, the firft of whom, 
Hasan Sabah, founded a principality in Irak* The fetl may Ml exift 
in Syria, but it does not feem to be at prefent known in the Indian portion 
of Alia. 

i 

jfc 

The AH-ilakiyahi on the contrary arc become numerous in India, 
This fefl is mentioned by the author of the Dabijldn, as prevalent in his 
time, only at Uz&fl t or Azbal, in the mountainous traft near Khatd. It now 
prevails, according to information which I have received, in a part of the 
dominions of Naw/.b Nizamu’l uulc, The fmgular tenets of this 

jfr jr __ * ^ ^ 

heretical feel are thus Hated by Mo fist n ¥ am i. “The AU-ilahiy&ks hold* 

that edeflial fpirits, which cannot other wife be known to mankind, have 

frequently appeared in palpable fliapes, GOD him fell has been manifelled 

A ^ 

in the human form, but efpcctally in the perfon of Alj Murtkza, whofe 

a # A ^ 

image, being that oi Ali Ull.ih, or Ali GOD, thefe feSarics deem it 
Jawful to worfhip, They believe in the metempfydiofis ; and like others, 
who maintain that doctrine, abflain from flefhmcat, They imagine, that 

4 jf. #■ 

Ali Murteza, when he quitted this earth, returned to the fun, which is 

A * 

the fame with htmfelf; and hence they call the fun, Ali Ullah, This Tc£t 
does not admit the authent city of tlte Koran, as it is now extant: fome 

* Seethe Daiijtaw «f dUir/£f MdHii k Iam : jlJ DIIikjselqt'i Qrirpiait. If shfl 

indoCljioaa Jtthrafo md the rcmnfUef* 4 * iilmlki |B had ica Hy ailfen cms. of iht time fe£!, k would be* 
new Ji£L in the iiitlary of [tic bum* n ttiLd, 
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pretending that it is a forgery of Adusecr's, Omar's and Gthman's ; 
others condemning it, firaply becaufe it was edited by the lad mentioned 
Kfttilif, The members of this left appear to vary in regard to fomc points 
of doftrme; but the leading and univcr fal tenet of this fe£L is, that, in every 
age of the world, GOD is raanifefled in the perfons of prophets and of 
faints; for inflancc he was Adam, and afterwards Ahmed and Ali: and 
in like manner thefe fedarics believe in the transmigration of GOD into the 
perfons of the hndmi. Some of them allirm, that the in an i reflation of the 
divine being, in this age of the world, was Ali Ullab ; and after him, liis 
glorious polleriiy: and they confidcr Mvhammed as a prophet fern by 
An Ullab. When GOD, fay they, perceived Mohammed's infuffi- 
ciency, he himfclf affumed the human form for the purpofe of a fh fling the 
prophet / 1 * 

It does not appear from any fat is Fa Rory information, that the Midi 
agree with cither or thefe feds, in deifying Ali, or in contefling the le¬ 
gal fucceflion of the fix hi ft Imams, On the contrary, the tribe is ac¬ 
knowledged to confifl of orthodox Sunnis, and of true Shidks; but 
moflly of the laft mentioned feft. Thefe and other known circumfiances 
corroborate the following account of that tribe, as given by Nurullah 
of Shit/ic?% in the work before mentioned. 

t: The Edhrahs are a tribe of the faithful, which is fettled chiefly at 
Ahmed abaci and its environs. Their fa I vat ion in the bofom of religion 
took place about three hundred years ago, at the call of a virtuous and 
learned man, wliofe name was Mullah Ali, and whofe tomb is Hill 
fecn at the city of Cambay at. 


* See the Daiijli/r t Lam which ihjj account Ji altfi tailed. 
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" The convcrfion of this people was thus conduced by him: as the 
inhabitants of Gujrdt were pagans, and were guided by an aged prieft, a 
ra meant, in. whom they had a great confidence, and whofe di Triples they 
were ■ the miflionary judged it expedient, fir ft to offer himfelf as a pupil 
to the prieft; and after convincing him by irrefragable proofs, and 
making him participate in the declaration of faith, then to undertake the 
convcrfion of others. He accordingly paft fomc years in attendance on 
that priefi, learnt his language, limited his fdences, and became coayer- 
fan: with his books. By degrees he opened the articles of the faith to 
the enlightened prieft, and per funded him to become Mujlemdn. Some 
of his people changed their religion in concert with their old inltruflor. 
The circum Ranee of the prieft's convcrfioti being male known to the 
principal minifter of the king of that country, lie viJlted the prieft; 
adopted habits of obedience towards him, and became a Mujlan,, But 
for a long time, the minifter, the prieft, and the reft oF the converts, dif- 
fembled iheir faith, and fought to keep it concealed, through dread of the 
king. 

i: At length die intelligence of the mimRer's convcrfion reached die 
monarch. One clay he repaired to his houfe; and, finding him In die 
humble pollute of prayer, was in ecu fed again ft him. The minifter knew 
the motive of the king's vilit; and perceived, that his anger arole from 
the fufpirion, that he was reciting prayers, and performing adora¬ 
tion. With prefence of mind infpired by divine providence, he imme¬ 
diately pretended, that his pro ft rat ions were occafioncd by the fight of a 
fzrpent, which appeared in die corner of the room, and againft which he 
was employing incantations. The king caft his eyes towards the corner of 
the apartment; and it lo happened, that there he Taw a ferpent: the mi- 
nifter’s cxcufc appeared credible ; and the king’s fuIpicions were lulled,. 
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“ After a time, tlie king himfelf feeraly became a convert to the 
Mujlcmdn faith; but di fiembled the flate of his mind, for reafons offtate. 
Yet, at the point of death, he ordered by his will, that his corpfe fhoold 
not be burnt according to the cuftoms of the pagans, 

“ Subsequently to his deceafe, when Sultan Zefer, one of the 
^Tiifly nobles of Sul/cln F l it u z >S h afi, f' vereigp ol Uchti t conquered the 
province of Gujrut ; fome learned men, who accompanied him, ufed ar¬ 
guments to make the people embrace tire faith, according to the do&rines 
of fuch as revere the traditions. 1 * Hence it happened, that fome of the 
tribe of Bahrain became members ol' the feel of the Sunn at. 

The party, which retains the luidnt-ytJt tenets, comprehends nearly 
two thoufand families. They always have a pious learned man amongfl 
them, who expounds cafes oflaw according to the doftriijes ofihe Imdmi- 
ydu. Mod of them fubfHt by commerce and mechanical trades ; as is in¬ 
dicated by die name ol B6hrah t which fignifics merchant, in the dialect 
of Gujrdt. They tranfmit the fifth part of their gains to the Sayyadi of 
Medtnch ; and pay their regular elecmofynary contributions to the chief 
of theii learned, who diflributes the alius among the poor of the fe£h 
Thcfe people, great and fmall, are honeft, pious, and temperate. 
They always fufFer much perfecution, (Tor the crime of bearing 
affection towards the holy family) from the wicked murderers,t who 

are invefted with publick authority: and they arc ever involved in the dif¬ 
ficulties of concealment. 

" are a tribe of the faithful in Hindu fan; pious men, 

ard ddciplcs of Sayyao Cabi ru’Wjj, who derived his defeent from 


* Thu 6 it Bui u vf Of thodujt 
i r iht 0UbodyK, 
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A/ ** * * . ^ 

Ismail, Ton of Imam Jater, This tribe is denominated Sadikiyahs, by 

j 

reafon of the fincere \_sadik~\ call of that Sayyad. Although that appel¬ 
lation have, according to received notions, a Teeming relation to Aau~ 
he or, whole partifans give him this title; yet it is probable, that the 
feft affumed that appellation for the fake of concealment* However, no 
advantage ever accrues to them from it. On the contrary, the arrogant 
inhabitants of Hind , who are Hindsds, being retainers of the fon of the 
impious Hind,* have difeovered their attachment to the fe£t of Shiahs, 
and have revived againfi them the calumnies, which five hundred years 
before, they broached againfi the Ijmdiliyahs, They malicioufiy charge 
them with impiety. Such indeed is their ancient practice. They violate 
jufiice, and labour to extirpate this harmlcfs tribe. In fitort they cafi the 
ftonc of calumny on the roof of the name and reputation of this wre tched 
people; and have no fear of GOD, nor awe of his prophet,! 

“ In fhort, nearly thirty thoufand pecans of this fe£l are fettled in 
provinces of Hindujten, fuch as Multan, Ldkdr, Defdi, and Gujrat, 

Moll of them fubfifl by commerce. They pay the fifth part of their gains 

* 

to the defendants of Saw ad Cabir, who arc their priefts: and both 
preceptor and pupil, pricfls and laymen, all are zealous Shiahs, GOD 
avert evil from diem, and make the wiles of their foes recoil ! 

“ The Hdzatdis of Cdbui are an innumerable tribe, who refide in Cribul t 
Ghaznin, and Kandlhdr. Many or tbetn are Shiahs and adherents of die 
holy family. At present, among the chiefs of the Skidhs, is Mirzn 

* Meaning Hind a the mother of Rtf aviyer, 

A 

+ Theanihor proceed* In a {krasit of iavc&h-e the JwWv; Especially agaiofi Stvlta Avdue-lmi 

LMr, who bare ihctic oft I Makub Tbit being Jijp:fflaaiiSj ii b*ifc Mittfd. 

O o 3 
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Sir adm an, with whom the faithful are well pleafed ; andoF whofe incur- 
fions the * Khdrejis of Cdbul and Ghaznin bitterly complain. 

* 

u The Ralcck of Sind. Many of thefe are devoted Shiahs. They call 

* ^ jr jf 

thcrafelves, and are called by all the faithful, Alj’s friends. Sayyad Raj u 
of Bokhara exerted hi in fc If in tile guidance of this tribe; his defendants 
remain among them and ate occupied with the concerns of the fed." 

* The void it here ufd ■* * lerm &F rervoich: for ill origin, u the ippcUahon -of m fe&, f&c 
DTIzkbelot’i BibJhd^Lt QrUntatfi 

f 
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A fummary Account of the Life and Writings of Avyar, a 
. Tamul Female Pkilofopker. 

BY THE REVEREND Dr. JOHN. 


T HE Malabars, or more properly the Tamuls, boa ft of having pro¬ 
duced the celebrated Av y a r, one of their ancient moral phiJofo. 

phers. 

This Lady’s writings contain good general ideas grounded in the fci- 
ence of morality. 

She was a Palytkeijl, and invokes the God Suppir amanien or 
Pulley a r the Son of $iven, # who is held by the Hindoos to be the 
prote&or of Learning and Science, as Mercury was among the Greeks. 

Her origin and birth, as well as the Max in which ihe flouriihed, are 
loft in Fable. 

Some pretend Ihe was a goddefs, one of Brim ha's wives, and had 
been guilty of a uefpafs for which Ihe had been driven from heaven to 
earth, where the was condemned to remain till ihe had performed fuffici- 
ent atonement for her fin by fevere and long repentance. On earth fhe 
compofed her moral writings, for the bene lit of mankind, and particular¬ 
ly for youth. On account of her divine origiu ihe is therefore highly 
refpefted. 

* This appcjNi lobe an everfight of the teamed nuihor. S»oritAHAh hk it the Hindoo God cf 
/ #■ 

called alfa CfirvciTi (Ka* * * teiic rr a) and Scjlkd* [compare Ai. RdVjrchc*, VoL L 
p. a£x* w\th SonVoyage, VoI + I-p, Oftavo edition,) And Polliar or Garcia, who 
h grimily in voted at i hr commencement of every unde rtakmg, is compare J by Sir William; Johbi 
lo xha Roman }ahv%. Me ii Lll 10 be the eideft, and the former the fceond fpri of Se tv a * The AWa- 
f****m t quoted below, it (jfobjblv the *i the name i? written by Cai-t* Witfom* 

(Ai, Reii Yd, IV, p. jfij*) Compare Ai* Rci. YoJ* X* p, jey, with $mer*- r *s Tia^etsj VoL I. p T 313, 

Nile ijf the §€Cftl&TJ w 
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Others take her to be one of the feven wife or moral philofophers, 
in whom the Tamuts glory' as well as the ancient Greeks, and with more 
reafon, as they have four ladies in the number, and only three men. 
Their wonderful birth is related in the Kan4aJ>ranam, oF which I will give 
only a fhort ext raft. 

The female plulolbphers are Avyar, Ur pay. Value and Uruvay ; 
and the male, the famous Tiruvalujwer fwhofe writings contain good 
and elegant moral verfes) Adigaman and Kavviler. 

All thefe feven wife perfons belonged to the fame family, were of the 
fame parents, but were educated by different charitable guardians.—One 
in the Royal Palace by a King, the other in the hut of a Bafket maker, 
another by a Bramin, another even by an outcafl, and fo forth, bu t at laft 
they all turned out Sages. Their birth was not lefs wonderful. Their 
father was Perali ; and their Grandfather Vedamoli, both great Saints 
and Philofophers. The latter faw, once in the night, a bright Star, falling 
down, in a village inhabited by outcafls, upon a houfe wherein a girl was jult 
born. By his prophetic power he difeovered that this girl would be one 
day married to his Son Perali, who was then a boy of twelve years of 
age, which made him very uneafy. 

He communicated his forrow to his fellow Bram ins, but in general 
terms only; he told them, that the girl born lafl: night in the village of 
out cads, under fuch wonderful circumfhnccs, would entail number lefs 
misfortunes on the Bramin Cafl, in general; but he carefully' concealed 
whatever had relation to his own Son; fmee its difclofure would have ex¬ 
cluded him from the Cafl. 

T he v were all Brack with terror at this fad prophecy, and they' delibe¬ 
rated as to the difpofal of the infant. The father was called and informed of 
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the unlucky dcfiiny interwoven with his child, and he ms afked, which 
ought to fuffer? his child or the revered cail of Bramins? The poor man 
aofwercd very Tub mi [lively: 1 deliver up my child entirely to you: do with 
her what you think proper. The child was brought, and her death was una- 

ip u> 

nimoufly agreed upon. Vehamoli alone withheld his confent from this 
barbarous decree, and in (lead of the death of the child, propofed its removal 
to a diftant place, where it might be left to its fate. 

They tiftened to this advice, made a box, laid the child in, and put it 
in the holy river Kaveri, leaving it to the defltny of the Deity. During this 
tranfa£Uon, the old prophet ordered his Ton to go and look at die child before 
it was committed to the water, and fee if he could difcover any difiin- 
guifhing mark on her body. This he did, and rcLumcd with the anfwer, that 
the child had a very diftindl black mark on her thigh. The matter was now 
dropt, and the old man died foon after, without further explanation on the 
fubjeft. 

■When the poor little Nayad was thus floating to a remote country, 
a Bramin was on a morning at the river, wafhing and performing his ufual 
devotions and ceremonies. He faw the box coming on, and inftead of 
finding a treafure, which he expe&cd, difeovered in it a new bom finding 
girl. Having no children, though he had often prayed to obtain that 
blefling, he imagined his Deity had heard his prayers, and favored him with 
this child. He put her to nurfe, and provided for her education as his own 
daughter. Meanwhile young Perali, having been well inftrudled in 
philofophy, began after the example of his late father, to travel as a Njani 
to vifit holy places, and to converfe with faints and philofophers for his 
improvement* 

P p 2 
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On thefe travels, he came accidentally to the houfe of that Bra min, who 
had adopted the girl The Bramin, finding him to be a fine well informed 
youth, grew frndof hischarafter and zeal in learning, kept him feveral yea is 
in his houfe, and at hft married him to the girl, who generally was fuppofed 
to be his own daughter. After they had lived happy together for a while, 
file once returned from her oblations, and on her changing her clothes, 
he was ihunderfiruck as it were at obferving the mark on her thigh, 
and which difeovered her low birth, of which file herfelf was ignorant. 
He hid from her his anxiety, but made inquiries at other Bramins, how his 
father-in-law had got this fuppofed daughter, and the whole fecret was now 
difclofed to him. 

Not c hoofing to quarrel with hts father-in-law, or to appear ungrateful 
for the kindnefs and benefits which had been conferred, he was filent, but 
in a date of much difiraftion, he wenL away without taking leave, or fay¬ 
ing any thing either to his father-in-law or to his wife. Both were much 
alarmed, and the father-in-law thinking his daughter had offended her huf- 
band,or was in Tome way ihe caufe of his dirpleafure, ordered her to go after 
him, and either to reconcile and bring him back, or to follow him every 
where and flay with him. She obeyed, went after him, and ufed every 
poflible means to perfuade him to forgive her if fhe had offended him, 
and to be cheerful and return to his father’s houfe. But he was immoveable, 
anfwered not a fingle word, looked much confufed, went on hafiily, and 
endeavoured to efcapc from her fight. However, fhe followed him where- 
ever he went, and flayed at every Choultry and Shettrum, where he paf- 
led the night, hoping that he at lafi would be prevailed upon to return with 
her. This continued for five days, and he tired of her entreaties, in the 
night, watched when fhe fell afieep, and then he arofe, left her and went 
away. When fhe awoke, fhe looked about, and obferved with the greatefi 
concern he was gone, and fhe herfelf quite defected. She did not know what 
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to do, and whither to go* nor did (he venture to return to her father* whofe 
order (he wifhed llriftly to obey, aod who might perhaps think Ih * had 
killed her hulband, when fhe came back without him. In this deplorable 
fituation* (he wandered about in a neighbouring village, fighing and weep¬ 
ing; this was obfervcd by a Bramin, who a(ked her the caufe of her tears. 
She informed him of her fad misfortunes* and ail the circumftanccs of her 
former life, (b far as (lie herfelf knew them. At this he was greatly affetted, 
bid her come to his houfe* and promifdd to take care of her, as one of his 
own daughters.—*She came and behaved in fiich a manner, that fhe endear¬ 
ed herfelf to him and to all his other daughters* who treated her as a Sifter. 
When this good man died, he divided his great eftate in equal portions* 
and file got fo much* that fhe built a She it rum, wherein file pafTcd her 
days religioufly, and charitably treated the pilgrims and religious travel¬ 
lers who came to lodge there by night* with milk* rice* fruits* and alt 
the victuals (he could afford. At the fame time (he endeavoured 
to improve by them in knowledge and virtue* afked their advice, re- 
quefled them to relate to her the circum fiances of their lives j and did 
the fame refpefting her own life and adventures, her objefl in this being to 
pafs the time in a mutually agreeable and ufeful manner. When fhe had 
continued fo for feveral years* k happened that her hufband came as a 
pilgrim to the fame Shettrum, and was entertained by her in the fame kind 
manner with which fhe received and entertained the other travellers:^ 
Neither knew the other,——When fhe related a!fo to him her adventures, he 

* r 

was furprized to find his wife in this virtuous perfon* and that he himfelf had 
fo great a (hare in what fhe related,—He admired her virtue and faithful nefs, 
but was greatly confufed in his mind, feigning to fall afieep during her dif. 
courfe, but pafted the night in the utmofl anxiety. Before funrifehearofe* 
took. Ids Hick and little bundle* and went off without faying a word,—At this 
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Ihe was highly furprizcd and afte&cd, thinking fhe might have perhaps 
offended him, or not attended him well enough, and went therefore after 
him, afking, « Why do you go away fo file:it and troubled in mind?*.- 
" Have you taken perhaps any offence at me, or do you fufpeft my virtue?V 
“ Tell and forgive, if 1 have done any thing amifs unknowingly.''^—You go 
away juft in the fame manner as my hufband when he left me. At this he 
could no longer refrain himfdf, he threw down his earthen veflels and bun¬ 
dle, and exclaimed, “ Yes I am tliy hufband! and thou art my wife " 1 have 

not left thee for any fault on thy fide, but only for religious purpofes. As 
thou hall remained Jo religious and faithful, I receive thee again, if thou wilt 
llritily do all that I fliall order thee. Surprized and rejoiced at this happy 
difeovery, flie promifed him Tolemnly to pay hint the drifted obedience, 
from this time he carried her with him on all his travels, and had feven 
children by her, who became the above mentioned Philofophers. This wa$ 
indeed no great wonder, as they were born with the gifts of fpeech and of 
wifdora. She was ordered by her hufband to expofe the children in the 
woods in the open air, leaving them to Providence, without mirfing, or 
taking any farther care oF the new born infants.-—This flic obeyed implicitly, 
according to her folemn engagement, which flie kept fucredly, though with 
inward reluctance, and the tender feelings of a mother. When flie killed 
and took leave of them, each began lo fpeak and to comfort her.—-One laid 
to her, the Deity has formed me in tby womb, nouriChcd me and let me grow 
in it wonderfully till my birthDoft thou notv doubt that he will not 
provide for me further? Go, put thy trull in him, and follow his ways.— 
The fecond child faid at her departure:—God provides even for the frog 
in a flouc, fliall he do left for me? why art thou anxious for me?—be com¬ 
forted and go,—1'hc third replied to her;—God has brought me into the 
world, and determined my fate—is he perhaps dead? Hefurely will not let 
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me ftarve— go, dear mother, and fear nothing' for my fake. The fourth 
fa td:—-is not the egg fur rounded with a hard filed J ? and God notwithstanding 
vivifies the little brood in it—will not lie feed it after it has broken through 
the (hell ? Thus he will a!fo feed me, do not be troubled but cheerful, and 
be confident in his Providence, The fifth find.to her He who lias made the 
liticA veins and channels within the plants, in which the no unliving particles 
of the eanlt rife and e a life their growth, and who has formed the fj nail eft 
infers fo wonderfully in their parts, and gives them food, will not lie do the 
fame for me? be not therefore caff down, but be in good fpirits and hope in 
him. The fixth faid:—Manifold and trifling are the occupations of men, but 
the great work of the Almighty is to create and to preferve, believe this and 
comfort thy rdf. The feventh add re [fed her thus ■—God creates fuch 
different qualities in the trees and plants, that they produce four, fweer, 
hitter, and various delicious fruits. lie, who is powerful to do this, will alfc 
provide for me, why doll thou weep, mv dear mother?—be cheerful and 
hope in him. Each of theta children was foon after found, taken up, 
nurtad, and provided for by people of the higheft, middle, and lowed, 
ranks.—One by a King, another by a Wafherman, another by a Poet 
and Philofbplicr, another by a Toddy man, another by a Bafket maker, 
another by a Brainin, and another by an outcafl. Avyar, of whole 
writings I (hall give Tome account, had die fate to be educated by the Poet. 
The time in which fhe lived, is placed in the age w hen the three famous 
Kings, Sholen, Sueron, and Pandien, lived, which falls about the 
tjth century of the Chr i Ilian ALra. 

Amongst other faiences, fhe was well acquainted with Chemifln\ and 
became an Adept, pofTefling the power of making Gold, the bdl Medicine, 
and the famous Calpam, which preferves life to a great age, and by the 
virtue of which fhe lived s.p years. From this fabulous narration, which 

Qq 2 
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Avoid Affc&ation, 
forget Offence. 

To protect is noble, 

Seek a con flan t Happinefs.. 

Avoid what is low. 

Keep ftrongly what is Good. 

Do not part with thy Friend. 

Do not hurt any body. 

Hear and improve. 

Do not uie thy hands to do nufchicfi 
Do not dcfire ftofen goods. 

Be not (fothful in thy aftions. 

Keep flri&ly to the Laws of the Country, 
Keep company with the Virtuous. 

Be not a Scoffer. 

Do not aft again 11 the Cuflom of the Country. 
Make not others iblufh by thy fpeaking. 

Do not love Gaming. 

What thou dofi, do with propriety. 

Confider the place where thou goefh 
Do not walk about as a Spy. 

Do not fpeak too much. 

Do not walk about like a dreamer, 

Converfe with thofe who arc polite. 
Endeavour to be fettled at a fixed place. 
Dedicate thvfelf to Tirumal, Vi Shtnqol 
Abhor what is bad. 

Indulge not thy diffrcls. 
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Save rather than deftroy. 

Speak not tlifrefpeftfully of the Deity. 

_ Be on good terms with thy fellow Citizens. 

Do not mind what Women fay. 

Do not defpifc thy An cello rs. 

Do not purfnc a conquered enemy. 

Be conftant in Virtue. 

Have a regard for Country people. 

Remain in thy llation. 

Do not play in water. 

Do not occupy thyfelf with trifles. 

Keep the Divine Laws, 

Cultivate what gives Lite belt fruit. 

Remain conflantly in what is juft- 
Do thy bufinefs without murmur. 

Do not fpeah ill of any body. 

Do not make thyfelf Tick. 

Mock not thofe who have any bodily defect. 

Go not where a Snake may lie. 

Do not fpcak of others faults. 

Keep far from in fed: on. 

Endeavour to get a good name. 

Seek thy livelihood by tilling the ground. 

Endeavour to get the prote&ion of the great. 

Avoid being fimple. 

Converfc not with the wicked. 

Be prudent in applying thy money. 

Come not near to thine adverfary. 

R r 2 
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Choofe what is the be ft. 

g. « >**“# * * 

Do not come near one who is in a pnfTton, 

Avoid the company of cholerick men. 

Converfe with tliofe who arc meek. 

Follow the advices of wife men. 

Go not into the houfe of the dancing girls. 

Speak diftinQty to be well underftood. 

Abhor bad lulls. 

Do not fpeak falfely. 

Do not like difpute. 

Love Learning, 

Endeavour to get a Houfe of your own. 

Be an honeft man. 

Live peaceful with thy fellow Citizen, 

Do not fpeak frightfully. 

Do not evil purpofdy. 

Be clean in thy Clothes. 

Go only where there is peace. 

Love religious meditation. 

End of the Moral Sentences given hy Aw a* 

* 

i 1 , T " 
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Translation or the Kalwioluckam, or Rules of Learning, 

by Avyak. 

•The zealous fludy of Sciences brings cncreafing happinefs and honor* 
From the fifth year of age Learning mull begin. 

The more we learn the more under Handing we get. 

Spare no ex pence to learn reading and writing. 

Of all treafures, reading and writing are the moH valuable. 

Learning is really the molt durable treafure. 

An ignorant man ought to remain dtmib.. 

He who is ignorant of reading and writing, is indeed very poor* 

Though thou fho aid'll be very poor, learn at leaf! fomething. 

Of each matter endeavour to get a clear knowledge. 

The true end of knowledge is to diftinguilh good and bad. 

He who has learned nothing is a cotifufed prattler. 

The five fyllables Na tnaJi va yah contain a great my Hery, 

He who is without knowledge is like a blind man. 

Cyphering mull be learned in youth. 

Be not the eaufe of Shame to thy relations. 

Fly from all that is low. 

One accomplished Philbfopher is hardly to be met with among tTioufands^ 
A wife man will never ceafe to learn. 

If all fhould be loft, what we have learned will never be loft*. 

He who loves inftruflion will never peri fit. 

A wife man is like a Pup port mg hand. 

He who has attained learning by free felf application, excels other 
Philo fop hers. 

Continue always in learning, though thou fiiould'ft do it at a great; 
expence.. 
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Enjoy always the company of wife men. 

He who has learned moft is moft worthy of honor. 

Wliat we have learned in youth, h like a writing cut in flone. 

Speak the Tamil Language not only elegantly, but alio diftinftly. 

Talfc fpeaking caufes infinite quarrels. 

He who Rudies fophiftry and deceit, turns out a wicked man. 

Science is an ornament wherever we come. 

He who converfes with the wicked, peri flies with than. 

Honor a moral Mafter (Tutor.) 

Speak flowly when thou convcrfeft or Icacheft, 

He who knoweth himfdf is the wifefL 
What thou haft learned teach alfo to others. 

Learn in a proper manner, then thou will fuecccd in being wife. 

He who will be a Tutor, mull firfi have a well grounded knowledge. 

If one knows what fin is, he becomes wile. 

The wicked will not accept of inllruchon. 

Ho not fix thy attention on vain women. 

“Well principled wife men approaidi the perfection of the Divinity. 
Begin thy Learning in the name of the Divine Son. (Pu lleyakJl 
Endeavour to be refpeifted amongft men by Learning. 

Let thy Learning be thy bell; friend. 

life the flrongeft intreaties where thou can ft learn fo me thing, then wilt 
thou become a great man in the world. 

All perilhes except Learning. 

1 hough one is of a low birth. Learning will make him refpe£led. 
Eeligious wife men enjoy great happiidfc. 

Though thou fhould’lt be one hundred years old, endeavour ftill to m- 
crcafe in knowledge. 
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Wiflom is firm grounded even on die great Ocean, 

Without WifUom no where is there ground lo Hand upon. 

. Learning alfo fulls old age. 

Wife men will never offend any by freaking. 

Accept inflru&ions even from men of a low birth. 

Do not behave impolitely to men of learning. 

Poets require a great deal of learning. 

The unwire only Ratter others. 

Seek Honor, and thou flialtget it. 

The Virtuous are alfo Tutors. 

Wifdora is the greateff Treafure on Earth. 

The wifer the more refpe£ted* 

Learning gives great fume. 

Learn one thing after the other, but not haflily. 

A Science in which we take no plcafure is like a bitter medicine. 

Speak To that Town and Country People may under Hand thee. 

Wife Men are as good as Kings. 

.Do not deceive even thine own Enemy. 

Huff thou learned much, communicate it alfo in an agreeable manner. 
In whom is much Science in him is great value. 

The prefent Tumid Language docs not equal the old.* 

He that knows the Sciences of the Ancients, is the g rented. Philofopher, 
Truth is in Learning the befL. 

Wife Men arc exalted above all other Men. 

Ti ne Philofophy docs not Tulier a man to be put in confufion. 

In proportion as one increafes in Learning, he ought alfo to increnfL* in 
Virtue. 

* Tbiifccm to indicate ihn Aim'j *ii mj*i not &f £<£*t inliqjt 
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The moll profpcrous good is die mcreafe in Learning. 

He who has no knowledge knows not alfo the Truth. 

Wdom is a treafnre valued every where. 

A good Tutor is beloved over the whole world. 

What wc gain by Science is the bdt Eflatc, (Inheritance), 

U || y. 

Adore the Goddefs Sa«asbadi, 

The Yedam. (facrcd writings) teaches Wifdom. 

Speak and write for the benefit of the Public, 

He who fpcaks well and connectedly, is bdl under flood by all. 

If knowledge has a proper influence on the mind, it makes us virtuous. 

End of the Nlotq. 1 Hook Ka lwio lucDc am, aoNijtofcd by Avvar, 

Translation of the sma li, Tajiul Book Komneivesden, writ¬ 
ten by till Female Philosopher Avvar. 

Continual praife be to the Son of him,, who h crowned with the flower 
of Konnci (Pomciana pulcherrima.) 

Mother and Father are the fir A known Deity, 

A good man attendeth religious fervice. 

Without one’s own houfe there is no where a good lodging. 

The eftate of the wicked will be robbed by the wicked. 

ModeRy is the bdl ornament of the fair fex. 

If one maketh binned hateful to lus fellow creatures, he mull entirely 
perifh. 

Excercifc in writing and cyphering is moft ufeful; 

Obftbate children are like a poifonous draft. 

Though thou art very poor do what is honeft. 

Adhere chiefly to the only one con flan tly. 
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The virtuous wiil always improve in wirdom and knowledge. 
A wicked mouth deftroys all wealth. 

, Seek wealth and money but without quarrel. 

Give in writing what {hall Hand fall. 

A woman mult attend berfclf beft. 

Even with thy neared friends fpeak not impolitely. 

Speak friendly even to the poor. 

If one will eriucife he will find fomc fault every where. 
Speak not haughtily though thou art a great man, 

*■ j 

To pardon is better than to revenge. 

What fhall Hand linn imtft have witnefles, 

Wifdom is of greater value than ready money. 

To be on good terms with the Xing is ufeful in due time. 

A calumnious mouth is a fire in the wood. 

Good advifers arc hated by the world. 

The'beft ornament of a family is unanimity. 

What a fenior fays rauft a junior not dtTpife. 

If thou cherifliell pafTion all thy merit is loft. 

Get firft the plough, and then look out for the oxen, 

A moral life has a happy influence on the public. 

Gaming and quarrelling bring raifery. 

Without practical virtue there is no merit. 

Keep a proper time even for thy bed,. 

Be peaceful, give and be happy. 

A merchant mu ft be cart ful with money, 

Lazinefs brings great diftrefs. 

To obey the father is better than prayer. 

To honor the mother is better than divine fervic*. 
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Seek thy convenient livelihood fliouldii thou-even do it upon the lea* 
lire con cil cable nefs ends in quarrel 

A bad wife is like a lire in the lap, t 

A flanderirtg wife is like a devil. 

Without the mercy of the Deity nothing will prnfper. 

He who fquanders. away even what he has not gained jullly mufi 

perifb at lad. 

In January and February fieep under a good roof. 

Belter cat by hard labour than by humble begging. 

Speak not wliat is low even to thy friend. 

Without a clean confidence there is no good fleep. 

If the public is happy all are fafe. 

Improvement m wlfdom improves our veracity. 

Seek a houfe where good waiter is at hand. 

Deliberate fir It well what thou art going to begin. 

The reading of good books will improve welfare. 

Who fpcaks as he thinks is an upright man. 

What we propofe we mufi; purfue with^zeaj. 

We mufi not fpcak difhonefily even to a poor man, 

* 

Difhonefty will end jn infamy, 

Lazinefs brings lamentations. 

The fruit will be equal to the feed. 

We cannot always drink milk, but mufi fubmit to the time. 

An honefi man does not touch anothers property. 

The name of a true great man will ever remain in efieem, 

Ties are as much as murder and robbery. 

What-hom fly can be rxpefted from low fellows, 

Amongfl relations civility is often negle&ed. 
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Life and Wftmircs or Avyar, 

A mild temper is a beauty in women. 

The meek arc the hap pic ft, 

* 

Keep ihyfdf from, all that is back 
Wifdom is the direct way to Heaven, 

Lgt thy fellow creatures partake in thy enjoyments, 

W lie re there is no rain there is no crop* 

After lightning follows rain. 

'Without a good fleerer a ftiip cannot fail, 

Who fpws in time will have a good crop. 

The precepts of the old ought to be cheerfully obferveth 
Who keeps the proper time to fleep will fleep wdh 
The plough never will Jet one fuffer want. 

Live in matrimony and be moderate. 

Who breaks his word lofes his intereft. 

Abhor and fly from lafeivioufnefs. 

Gain by deceit will at lafL be loft. 

If Heaven is not favorable nothing will profper, 

From impolite people honefly can't be expe&ed. 

The words of the haughty are like arrows, 

A family ought to Fupport their poor. 

A great man mu ft a I fo have a great mind. 

A good man will never deceive. 

If the Lord is angry no man can fave. 

All the world fhall praife God. 

Sleep on a fafe place. 

Without Religion is no Virtue. 

End of the Moral Sentences colled Konneivender, written ty 

Avyar, 

T t a 
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Account of the St. Thome Christian sow the Coast of 

Malabar, 

BY F. WREDE, Efq. 

A LTHOUGH the unexpected difcoveryof Chriflians on \X\tMafobar 
Coaft, was a matter of the greateft fur prize and fatisfaflion to the 
firfl Portuguefe adventurers, who were equally enthuliaftic to extend their 
military glory and eonquefls, as to propagate their religion among the 
infidels in the rerooteft quarters of the world; yet their exultation was 
temporary: for when upon nearer invcftigation they found that thefe 
Chriftians followed the Doclrine of Nesto k ius, and acknowledged, in- 
flead of the Pope, the Patriarch of that feci, refiding in Syria, for their 
eccicftafticaJ fupreme chief, they appeared in their eyes worfe than infidels. 

Th£ 1 R number mufl have been very con fiderable in the beginning of 
the lfidi century, when the Portugucfe became firfl acquainted with them, 
fince they, pofleffed about one hundred and ten churches, in the countries 
now fubjeft to the Travancore, and Cochin Rajas: and at this preicnt time, 
after the manifold perfections, opprtftions and fucceflive revolutions, that 
have aim oftdepopulated the whole coaft, they are computed to amount 
to no Ids than 150,000 fouls. 

They are indiferi inmate! y called St. Thome Ckrijhans, Ntjlori&ns,- 
Syrians, and fometimes the Malabar Chrtflians of the mountains, by the 
Portugucfe writersof that time, and by the fubfequent miffionaries from 
Rome. The moft* common name given to them by the Hindoos of the 
country, is that- of Nazaranee Manila, and more frequently Surians or 
Swrianec Mafila. 
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TnE Pcrtvguefc were fond of bellowing upon them the name of 
St, Thome Chriflians, though this appellation does not appear 10 ha ve been, 
or now to be, very common amongli ihemfelves, It originates probably 
from the chief who fettled the firfl: Colony of Syrians on tire Coart, 
and who was, according to their tradition, their firll bilhop and founder of 
their religion in thefe Countries, and whofe name was Mar Thome. 
This is corroborated by the curious circumftance of their giving the name 
of Mar Thome to every ecclefiartical chief or bilhop of theirs, although , 
his real name be Joseph or Abraham, not improbably in compliment 
to their firfl bilhop and founder, for whom they have flill a religious vene¬ 
ration. His arrival and fettle menton the court, may perhaps on a future 
period be after turned, with hiftorical accuracy, to have taken place during 
the violent perfccution of the fe£l of Nestorius, under Theodosios 
the Second, or Come time after. 

But the bigotted Portuguefc MiiTionaries laid hold of this name to renew 
the (lory of the arrival and martyrdom of S r. Thomas the Apoftlc ill 
India, who they pretended had converted a great number of idolaters on 
the Coafl of Malabar, and afterwards on lire other fide of India , as far as 
Molliapoor, now St. Thome, where lie fuiferfid martyrdom; and as velliges 
of Chiftianity were at the fame period difeovered in China, they made the 
fame Apoflle preach the Gofpd in that remote region, and fome carried 
the abfurdity fo far as to make him pafs, fome way or other, over to the 
BrafilsA The Malabar Chriflians, they fay, had a long tune continued 
without eccleftartical chiefs or communication with the relief the Chrilhan 
world, till they found means to procure Hilltops from Mofal in Syria, who 
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unfortunately had been abettors of Nf/lorius, and dial through their means 
this abominable herefy had been introduced amongft the Chriflians of 

Malabar, Though this Rory is Jupportcd by no htflorieal proof whatfol 

_ *■ 

ever, and evidently fabricated by forae bigot ted roman catholic writers, to 
ferve the pur pole of the times, and to vindicate in fame manner the bold 
doflriuc of the fee ol Ra jjw, that the Gofpd had been preadied in every 
corner of tiie world, at a time when new worlds were difeovered, in which 
it was evident that the Gofpd couhi never have been promulgated, and 
others in which ChriRians were found, who would not acknowledge the 
fupremacy of die Pope, and who differed in the moil rubftantial articles 
.of faith from the roman catholics; yet this improbable Rory has a long 
time been af farted and repeated by even Prole Rant writers as Baljj aeus 
and Valektyn. 

All traditions and Malabar records agree, that the Syrian Chriftians, 
or Nazaranci MtzftU-zs, were known, and had been fettled on the Malabar 
coaft, long before either the Arabs t or the Jews* 

% 

Common tradition, which has even been admitted by the Porlugutjb 
writers of the 16th Century, probably on the foundation of written records 
in die Syrian Language, which then cxiiletl, and were afterwards all des¬ 
troyed by the famous Ardibifhop De Meneze s at the Synod of Odiampa m 9 
mentions Mar Thome as the firft, who introduced theChrifUan religion 
into Malabar. He is conlidered, by the Ntjlorians, as their Jirfl Bifhop 
and founder, from whom they derive their name of -5if. Th> j mc Chyijlians. 
His arrival may be placed towards the middle of the 5th Century- fincc 
^ notice is taken by Cosmas Indopleustes (page 178-179) of Chrifti- 
< anS in the Pepper Country or Male, who received their JJifhops from Parfra, 
where the JSicRorinn Patriarch of that time reftded, who had firfl his feat 
b Sdeucia in Pcrjva, afterwards at Babylon, and kdily at Mcjul. 
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Tn the Malabar hiftories [KerulOodputtee J (he fir ft mention of a Syrian 
colony of Chriflians is made in the reign of Cocoqrangon Pbroual, 
who probably lived in the 6 th Century; a wealthy Syrian merchant of the 
name of Thome Cann as eo is faid to have landed at Cranganore, where 
he was well received and induced to fettle by great privileges granted to 
him by the Perumal. He afterwards married two wives; one of the 
Nair, and one of fome low call, by whom he had a very numerous progeny, 
who after his death had great difpuies about his inheritance. Thefe were 
carried to fuch a degree that at laft they were obliged to feparatc them- 
felves: tlie fons by the Nair woman fettling in the fouthern parts, and the 
others in the northern parts of Malabar —where their defendants for 
a long time preferved this mutual enmity, and would on no account inter¬ 
marry ; there is alfo Hill a common tradition amongft them that they defeend 
(at leaf ihofe that are from Syrian origin) from four principal Syrian 
families, who had fucceflively fettled on the Coaf, 

We find again mention made of two Syrian or Ckaldman Bilhops of the 
name of Mar Saero and Mar Brodt, (or rather Mar Sapor and 
Mar Pe roses) at Cm lan, about one hundred years after its foundation, 
where they were extremely well received by the Raja , and permitted to 
build a church, which was fill extant when Cabral firil vifited Coil an. 
The grants and privileges which they received from the Raja, were en¬ 
graved upon copper-plates, which many centuries after were (hewn to 
Archbifhop De Mekezes at Tcvalacdrs (perhaps Mavileare*J which 

* Vide Hiftgfii- Sytifidi D atipaiui.t S. 

impl iQjmicD DbrkiLicrunt *Uucin : irum EccliGjmm In it* r?gicmibui hcah*tcm f prarcnllbiff 
ttiiin idbse smn F^ignii^arlb nil, <jjui (HprDfflqnrrAcmplir hntinii aneii itifculpiBin, lit tent 

*un utMuffi Mj.\iihjncsi t vcrnuk Ctm*rink t ci Bifiragarkii cuntOR cficafuai FuU Muima 
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are in all probability the very fume that arc now in pofleflion of the Jewr. 
at Cochin. 

If one adds to thefe historical dates the name of Syrians retained by the 
St. Them* Chrijiians, their diftinfl features, and complexion foraewhat fairer 
than the refl of the Mahbars, the ftyk of their building, cfpccially their 
churches, but above ail the general ufe of the Syrian or rather Chaidman 
language, which is prefei ved to this day in all their religious funaions, even 
iri thole churches which have firtCe embraced the Roman rite, and that 
to this day they take their chriAariand family names from the Syrian or 
Uialdmn idiom, no doubt can remain but that the St. Thom* Chrifliam 
are originally a colony of Ifeftwims, who fled from the dominions of the 
Greek emperors, after Tit too os Ilfs the Second had commenced to 
perfecute the followers of the fe£l. * ' 1 

1 hey made at full feme profelj’tes amongft the Bramins and Nairs> 
and were on that account much rcfpe&ed by the native princes, fo that 
even at prefent they confickr themfelves equal in rank to either of the 
above two calls. 1 hey are in fa£l in much greater eftimation amongII 
the Hindoos, than the new* Chriftians- converted by the Portuguefe, and 
inoflJy picked up from thekfwefl caft, 1 have been allured by Padre 
Pa vox y, a well informed exjefiitt, now at Patgh&utcherry, who was a long 

~ • i * '-■*•■*«. . .. lg . M1 1 ■ 1 .* , T . J j i n fcj. p.l i ■> ' Ni mi ! f n r ^ « - 

< * wiipatriifch gf CwtftafttiMnfifi A. D- 41?* under, the lefgji of Theodosius 

5 « 0 fid—tin Itejctkd optraon* were fir ft declined in 413* and condemned b j the fir it couuciL 0/ Ef&tfkt 
* But tM tmpcfoT Itfai mt pretwJcd on’ io hiiAfh Niitoliu* till 43; t *iui four yejfitnore hi& 

diffrd before /enlace of yteforiptien psffittl ajpiaft lit* ttibwen. Citit*. *W, 

Cjjsioj# hokvcrtr (ib, J46) aJTttta on rfi* Authority of Sr. Mnifeti.jW Mittuttupt 

ib»t tjte Indian Mififonuy Si, Txoxai wufaipiwt neatly *1 hu liroe—Nov# Jjjlome dit4in4 iq* - 
Goiifr^jemly the feO originally cOibllfliei in AfoAifai- by Thumac c.uld not, lu»e beef ihti ff 
Cuteu hiffiftlf appssr* to bite oye/looktil ihii Intontfienry, 

Notj a* TttK SlCliTitT. 
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time as miffionary amongfl the St. Thame Chrijlmns, that many of therti 
prefervetill now the manners and mode oflifc of the Bramins, as to clean- 
• HneJs and abftaining front animal food, and that even he himfelF had been 
obliged to adopt the fame regimen in order to gain credit amongfl them. 

As to iheir former manners, • cu Iloms, and the privileges which they 
enjoyed, the Partuguefe authors of the Orient? CoiupnJlaLx&iul Uc-Bar*- 
r os, give the Following account of them* 

The SL TAmi Ckrijliam pofieffed upwards of one hundred villages, 
fi mated moflly in the mountainous part of the fouthern divilion of Mala¬ 
bar. Their habitations were difliiiguiflied from thofe of the Hindoos, by 
being mo Illy folid buildings, and collected in villages, not feattered and 
difperfed as thofe of the Brrmins and Nairs. They obeyed their Arch- 
bifiiop, whofc feat was at Angamalct, both inecctefiaftical and civil matters, 
paying a very moderate tribute to the different Rojas, in whofc territory 
they lived, who very little interfered in their concerns. When any com¬ 
plaints in civil matters were preferred to the Archbifhop, he ll fed to appoint 
arbitrators or judges, whole fentence was final, but they never condemned 
any perfon to death, but all crimes were expiated with pecuniary fines. 
They paid no tithes to their clergy, but at their wedding they ufed to 
offer the tenth of the marriage gift to their churches. At their weddings 
they were very profitfe and oAentatious, and celebrated them with great 
pomp ; it was then principally that ihey had occafion to> make a flicw of 
the privileges granted to them by one of the Peru mam ; as of the bride 
and bridegroom riding upon elephants, of having the hair ornamented 
with flowers of gold, of different mufical killruments playing before them* 
as alfo of flags of different colours carried before them, <§jc. They all wore 
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fwords and targets, andfome of them had firelocks : they were great markf- 
inen, and from their eighth year ufed to Frequent their firing fchools : 
Itulbandry and trade were their principal occupations, and next to the" 
Bmmns t the St. Ihomc ChrifUans ufed to furnifh the grcatdl quantity of 
pepper to the Portugue/e cargos. 

The girls were precluded from all inheritance, even ifnofons were in 
ihe family; in which cafe the inheritance went to the next male coufin or 

f 

uncle on the father's fide. This Cngular law, which is fo contrary to all 
Malabar cuftoms, has unqttieflionably been imported from Syria, and 
ferves as an additional proof of the St. Thome ChriJHans being originally 
Syrian Colonies. 

As to their religious tenets, they followed generally the Doftrine of 

^ESTO RIU S* 

They rejected the divine nature of CHRIST, and called the ViftCi* 
Mary, only the mother of CHRIST, not of GOD. They alfo main- 
lained that the Holy Ghost proceeded only from the father, and not 
from the father and fon. 

They admitted no images of faints in their churches, where the holy 
crofs alone was to be feen, 

Th ey had only three Sacraments, Baptifm, Eucharijl, and the Ordersi 
and would not admit iranfubflantiation in the manner the Roman Catho- 
lies do. 1 hey knew nothing of purgatory, and the faints they faid were 
stot admitted to the prefence of GOD, but were kept ia a third place, till 
the day of judgement* 
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Their priefts were permitted to marry, at leafl once In their life* 
JTheir rite was the Chaldaan or 5>rta»» 

They were married in the prefence of their priefts, who are called 
Coffana*) and the whole ceremony confided in tying a firing round the 
girl’s neck, as is the common practice of all the different calls on the 
Malabar CoafL 

The Cajfanas were not permitted to ufethe Malabar language in their 
churches, and in in ft rutting the youth; but taught them in the Chaldazn 
tongue. 

They reckoned their Sunday from Saturday evening Vefpers, till the 
firfl matin of Sunday, fb that after fun rife they might work again. 

Tins was the happy fi tuition of the N flortans t or St. Thamt Chrifuanr,. 
before the arrival of the Portugnefe in India. Agreeably to the fpirit of 
thofe times, and cfpecially of that bigoued nation, one of their [irfl endea¬ 
vours was to win over thofe heretics to the Reman rite: ever)" art and every 
refource was exhaufled, cfpeciaily during the reign of Don Manuel, to 
reclaim thofe forlorn Tons to the bofom of the church oF Rome: but all 
peaceable and conciliatory means proved fruitlefs, though the fly jdoits had 
in fotne manner paved the way to an union, by mitigating the terms of their, 
fubmillion, under the fupremacy of the Pope: by inhituting feminaries, ia 
which the Ckaldaan language was taught to the young clergy; and above 
all, by tr&nflating the Mijpd and Roman Catechtjm into the fame language, 
and difi-ributing them among ft the Syrian chriitians. Still they would not 
have fuccceded. To ftcadfaft did the St. Thorne Chrijliam adhere to their, 
herefy, had not at tail open force been employed. 

W w a 
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The then Archbifhop of Angamalte was a Syrian prieft of the name of 
Mar Joseph; and as neither bribes nor menaces could induce him tea 
acknowledge the fupremacy of the Pope, the Archbifhop of Goa and the 
Viceroy at Jaft arreflcd him, and Cent him prilbner to Portugal: but he 
had the art to ingratiate himfeif with the Queen Donna Catharina, 
and the reft of the Royal family, whom he made believe, that he had fince 
been convinced of the truth of the Catholic religion; and that on his return 
he would bring about a. reunion of his flock with the fee of Rome; fo that 
In the year 1564 he was permitted to return, with orders to the Viceroy 
NorON ii a to rellorc him, and to afford him in future every' pofflUIe pro- 
t eft ion and affiilancc. 

In the meantime, the St, Thome Chrijhans had applied to the then 
patriarch of BaLylon, as foon as they heard of the confinement and fubfe- 
quent tranfpomtion of their Archbifhop to Portugal, for a new metropo¬ 
litan, whom they obta ined in the perfon of M a r Abraham. But he had 
hardly taken polfeflion of his fee, when Mar Joseph returned from 
Europe, with his Diplomas from Donna Cath a Rina. The confequence 
was an immediate Fchiftn, and the whole Malabar Chrijlians divided them* 
felves into two parties, one adhering to Mar Joseph, and the other to 
Mar Abraham. But Ma r Jg s e p h being fupported by the whole power 
of the Prrlugurfc government, be foon got the better of his antagontft, whom 
the Rajas of Cochin, and Par oar, received orders to feize, and to deliver 
to die commandant of Cochin, in order to be fent to Europe, The veffel 
on board of which he was, happening to touch at Mojtmbique, he found 
means to make his efcape, and to reach Babylon over land ; but inftead 
or returning to Malabar he refolved to go of his own accord to Rome, 
where lie did not fail to captivate the mind of Pope Pius IV, in fuch a 
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manner, that his recantation of the Ncjlorian herefy was gladly received, 
and himfelf newly ordained, and confecrated and loaded with the hi git eft 
eccldiaflical dignities; though among ft his papers were found afterwards a 
p rote flat ion of his fteadfafl adherence to his former Dolirinc, the abjuring 
of which he find was the only refource to fave his life. Me had alfo 
written letters to the fame effect to India, which fell afterwards into the 
hands of the Archbifhop Da Menezes, 

The Porluguefe Clergy however were not lefs difpleafed with the 
conduct of Mar Joseph ; who, notwithstanding all his promt fes to the 
Queen, and his protections made to the Archbifhop of Goa, and the Portu* 
guejc government, continued to govern his flock after the tenets of Nes¬ 
tor ius, and to prevent rather than to promote a reunion with the 
Roman Catholics; fo that a new order for his imprifonment was iflued in 
the year 1567. He was a fecond time uanfported, firft to Portugal, and 
afterwards to Rome, were lie Jikewife contrived to make his peace with the 
Pope; but before he could undertake a new voyage to India , he died at 
Rem*, on the eve of being made a cardinal. 

Mar Abraham had in the meantime arrived at Goa, with new autho¬ 
rity, and with brevets from the Pope; but the famous Archbifhop Ds 
Menezes on examining them, pretended that Mar Abraham, had 
deceived his holinefs, and took upon himfelf to confine him in a convent, 
from which however he foon found means to make his efcape, and to reach 
Angurnaltt over land, where he was received with uncommon exultation 
by all the St Thome ChrifHam; and from dire experience he learned to 
take now fuch precautions that he put it out of the power of the Viceroy' 
to get a third time hold of bis perfon; and after fome fruitlefs attempts he 
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was efTefiuaily left in quiet pofTefTion of liis fee till his death; but at the fame 
time the moll vigorous meafures were taken by the Porluguefe government,^ 
that no Syrian priefi: might in future find his way to the Malabar Ckrijli&ns* 
As they were then matters of Ormuz, and the whole navigation on this fide 
India, it is not furprifing that they fucceeded in preventing all intercourfe 
between the Nejlvrian Patriarch at Bablyon, and the Si. Thome Chrijtians 
at Angamalce. They (land even accufed oF having drowned a new Syrian 
Bilhop in the year 1644 in the road of Cochin. Repeated orders were alfo 
fent From Rome not to allow after Ma r Abraham's death, that another 
Archbifhop of^yrran extraction fliouid be nominated; Mar Abraham 
died about the year 1597, in a very advanced age, profeflmg to the latt 
moment of his life his adherence to the NeJ/lenrian church and his abhorrence 
of the tenets oftlte Popifn religion. The Archbifhop of Goa, Menezes, 
immediately appointed a jefuit Franciscos Roz to fill the vacant feat 
of Angamalee; but to no effeS, for he was not acknowledged nor admitted 
by the St, Thome ChriJHans, who had previoufly defied a priefi of their 
own of the name of Geo r ge for their Archdeacon, till a new metropolitan 
could be procured from Babylon. 

Men ez is refolved now to v Hit in perfon the Malabar Chrijlians, and 
to try if by his prefcnce aad influence he could bring about a fmcere and 
lifting reunion. The appearance of a man of his birth, rank, wealdi and 
power, as pinnate of India, to which he joined an equal zeal, devotion, and 
great private virtue, was dccifivc. The forlorn George employed at fir ft 
every evafion and fob ter Page that his natural fagacity and his great attach¬ 
ment to his fefl could fugged, in order to gain time for a new Bifliop to 
arrive from Balylon, who might be able to meet Mexizes upon equal 
terms; but no Bdhop from Babylon did or could make good his voyage to. 
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India, and Mehezes was indefatigable bold,. perfevering and favifh of 
his wealth ; and had all the petty Rajas of that time at his command. 
He appointed at la ft a mock council or fynod at Odiavtptr, in the vicini¬ 
ty of Cochin in the year 1599, where he aflcmbled moft of the Syrian priefts 
or Caffanas, and Four elders from each village; and after fome fttew of dif- 

putation, and explanation of the controverted tenets of the church of Rorar, 

* 

he proceeded to di&atc the law to them, there being not a perfon of 
fuGicicnt erudition, or of confident ion and influence enough amongft the 
Cajfanas, who could dare to oppose Menezes : and to appearance the 
NtJUrians of Malabar were united to the Raman church.* 

Men ez es appointed Roz, a fecond time Archbiftvop ofthe Syrian Chrif- 
tians; who in Head of Angamalee took now his refidence at Cranganore ,- 
and fmee that time a great part of the St, Thome Chrifliems remained 
united with the Roman church, and were governed by the fucccffors of 
Roz, under the title of Archbifhop of Crangarurre. 

This re-union of the Si, Thome ChriJUtms to the fee of Rome was 
however neither general nor fin cere and lading 1 for, a fhort time after, 
fome Maronites or Hfcorian priefts found their way to the mountains of 
Travancore, where they revived the old doflnncs-and rites, and ever" 
fincelcejjf up their comm 11 nication with the yfacobites, Alaronitcs and A T cJlo- 

■ Wc ci a net Uin.iortily lam-iu ihc gfcj< Infs whicii liitnlme Cult inert on thioKiiioit j for (.Ills blind 
•ltd colbuii fftic inqoiftdir, dedr >red, tiJCeJ iVcomi Omar, all the bocks Written in the tydssor 
Language, which «ul« be calltcled, not tmif at ibc Syoed' of Ofomftr, but efpeculty during hit 
fubfcquest circuit ; for a* ot v he h,id entered into a S> ri,sn Church, he ordered all incir boolc* 
and record* to be tiiJ before him ; which, a few indifferent one* tuifted, he committed to the 
ILntt; To that at pi<reu neither bo.ki nor ninuftrifiti are any mate to be found imoejH tbm 
El Tim eJ C&iyiiaat. 
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rians of Syria. At prerent there are thirty-two churches of this deferipriori 
remaining, which are called Schematic Syrian j by the Porluguefs and 
Roman clergy. They have a flifuop or Mar. Thome", who refides at 
NarwtiU, about ten miles in land from Perea; and was confecratcd by 
forae Jacobite Bifhops feat from Antiockia for that purpofe in the year 
1 752. He adheres more to the doftrmeof Ei/ncn-s than of Nestorius* 

About 84 of the old St. Thome Churches remain united to the i?077tart 
Catholic religion, and arc governed by the Archbllhop of Crmganore, or 
as he ufed to (rile himfelf the Archbifhop of the Malabar Chriflians of the 
Mountains . Since the death of the I aft Archbifhop, the Government of 
Goa, who had formerly the nomination, thought proper to appoint only 
a Vicar Genera!, who refides at prefent at Pake palliportc. He is a native 
of Malabar, of Syrian extraction, of the name of Thome En am a eel. 
Thefe united St. Thome Chriflians retain only die peculiarity of the 
Ckaldman language being hill ufed in their churches, for which they are 
furniflied with the ncceffary books, from the Cangregatie de propaganda 
Jide: printed at Rome, 1774, under the title, Ordo Chahlaicus Mijfm 
Beatorum Apojlolorum juxta ritum ccclefuz Malaburice, and Ordo 
■Chaldaictts rituum ct LeElionumjuxta morem ecckjuz Matabaria?, Rom<z 
i? 75 - 

T h e St. T/iome or Syrian Ckrijlians, of both deferiptions, never claim¬ 
ed the particular protect ion of either the Portuguefe or Dutch, as the new 
Chriflians do; but confidered thcmfelves as fubjcels of the different Ra¬ 
jas in whole diftri&s they lived; and as long as the old Hindoo fyllcm, 
and the former di vifion of the country, under a variety of petty Rajas, was 
preferved, they appear to have enjoyed die fame degree of freedom, cafe, 
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$nd confideration, as the Nairs, But when the Rajas of Travail core and 
Cochin, had fubjefted to thcmfclves all the petty Rajas and chiefs whofe 
Eefpeftive territories were fituated within the lines of Travancore, they 
alfo overturned the whole political fyftem eflablifhed by Che rum a 
Perumal; and by fetting a fide the immunities and privileges of tiie 
higher cads, they eftablifhed a molt opprelfive defpotTm, in the room of 
the former mild limited Oligarchy: and we ought not to be much furprized, 
to behold the prefent wretched fit nation of thofc formerly fo llourifhing 
Syrian villages, fmee we fee the Bramine and Nuirs, ftript of mod of their 
old prerogatives, and fubject to almoflthe fame oppreflions and extortions. 

The New or Portuguese Christians. 

They con fill of that race of new converts, whom the Portugucfe 
made mol 11 y from the lowed cads along the Tea Chore, where they built 
a great many churches; which, in didinftion from the Syrians, are 
generally called the Latin churches. They confider themfelves not as 
fubjecls of the different Rajas, in whofe territory they relide, but enjoyed 
formerly the protection of both die Poriugucfc and the Dutch governments, 
to a great extent. They acknowledged only their jurifdictkm in civil and 
criminal matters, and paid no taxes to the native princes. This exemption 
they maintained, in fume manner, till the year 1785, when Mr. Van 
An ge check, then Governor of Cochin, law no other remedy to favc at 
lead part of their former privileges from the daily mcrcafmg power of the 
Raja of Cochin, but to enter into a new written agreement with the Raja; in 
conformity to which Urey were to pay a certain li) pul a ted lum yearly to the 
Raja, which Ibould be collected by their own head people; and in cafe of 
delays or failure, the Dutch government was to inforce payment, and not the 
Raja, Another article defined the jurifditiion which the Dutch fhould 
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ftill exercife over them. But even thcfe ftipulations, the Raja did not 
long nor fcrupuloufly adhere to, till at lallhc went fo far as to turn a 
great part of them fairly out of his dominions, by obliging them to accept 
fomc trifling conlideratlon for the landed ellates, which they were com¬ 
pelled to abandon, and ilie re£L he treated, if pufliblc, more fevercly than 
his own Hindoo lubjefb. 

The number of there Chri Ilians who conflder them Pelves as under the 
protc&ioo of the Fort of Cochin, is computed to amount to about 36,000. 

In eeclefiaftical matters they were formerly fubjeS to the Portuguefc 
biftiop of Cochin, whom the Dutch expelled as foon as they got pofleffioa 
of the Fort. Thence he went to fix his refidcnce at Coitan, retaining how¬ 
ever his former appellation of biihop of Cochin, and a great part of his 
former ecclefiafUeai jurifdiftion over all the churches that were not under 
the immediate controul of the Dutch. His fucceffors continue to p re fide 
over the fame diocefe, which extends as far as the Cavety river, on the 
other Coafl, including the Ifland of Cel Ion ; comprehending more than 
loo Churches of the new or Latin Chriftians. 

When, for political reafons, the Dutch had expelled the Portugueje 
Biftvops from Cochin ; in order that the Churches, which were now under 
their immediate prote£iion, (hould not remain without an ccdefiaflical 
chief, they applied to the fee of Rome for a new Biihop, who would be under 
their controul, and whom they could better trull than a vafflil of Portugal, 
The Pope, in compliance with their wifhes. Tent out a Carmelite Friar, with 
eptfcopal powers, under the name of Vicar General, and the Suites General 
granted him a diploma to that purpoie in the year 1698. 
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They made it however an exprefc condition with the Pope, that he 
fliould appoint no Vicar General who was not by birth either a German , 
Dutchman, or Italian ‘ the company refer ving to thcrafelves the right of 
rejecting him if they have any exception againft his perfon; and that in 
general, lie mud confider himfelf as fubjeft to the Company's orders. 

His paltry allowance of about 400 Rupees per Annum is paid by the 
Congrcgatio dspropaganda Jide, and his refidencc is at Varapoly, in a con* 
vent of his own order, which is alfo fupported by die propaganda. 

His diocefe extended formerly as far as the political influence of the 
Dutch could reach, and with the gradual decline of their power he alfo 
loll fucceflivcly the greateft part of his churches ; which returned either 
under the Portugur/e bilhop of Coilan , or the Vicar General of the Syrian 
churches brought over to the Latin rite; fo that at prefent only fourteen 
churches remain under his epifcopal jurifdiftion. 

The ruins of an old Syrian or Nejlorim church, arc hill extant, on 
a riling ground at the eaftern extremity of the village of Coorty two 
miles diftant from Ramiferam Gate , on the high road leading to Trickoor. 
It was the fir ft Chriftian temple, that Tip poo’s bigotied fanaticifin doom¬ 
ed to dcftru&ion, after his fucccfsful ftorm on the too extenfive and 
feeble barrier, the Travancore lines, in 1790; from whence a general 
conflagration of all Hindoo temples and Chriftian villages, with their 
churches, marked the progrefs of the deftroying hoft, as far as Varapoly , 
and in the fpce of three days, thirteen large, and in many refpe&s 
handfome piles of building, were laid in ruins. 

Almost all temples belonging to the St. Thome Chrijlians in the 
fouthcrn Malabar t of which I had oecafton to obferve more than forty, 

Y y 2 
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were bnih in the fame Ryle, and nearly upon die fame plan.. The %ade 
with little columns, (evidently in imitation of the fly Is of architefture 
prevalent in Afia Minor and Syria, from which the Chrlflian religion, and. 
with it the model of their temples, appears to have been tranfplanted into- 
Malabar;) being everywhere the Time; only that thofc belonging to the 
old Nijloriam or Schifmaiics have preferred their ancient fimplicity, and 
that the fronts of fuch as adopted afterwards the Latin rite, and acknow¬ 
ledged the fupremacy of the Roman fee, are decorated with Saints in 
niches or baffo-reltevos, and that fome of the mofl confpicuous had an 
arched choir. — The largeft Chriltian temple was at Atangaiec or Mart* 
gatte, five miles from Paroor, and to judge from the prefent ruins, it mud 
have been a very handfome and noble flruchire. At Angaimke, the feat 
of the Syrian Metropolitan , there were not Ids than three fpacious tem¬ 
ples, not inferior to the fpedmen exhibited in the nuns of Omiy. But 
they have all been converted into heaps of ruins, by the deflroying hand, 
of the Myforean invader, as was alfo the neat church and college built by 
the Jefijits at AmHagatle. 

The great number of filch fumptuous buildings as the St. Thome Chrif* 
nans poffeffed in the inland parts of the Travancore and Cochin dominions, 
is really furprifing; fincefome of them, upon a moderate calculation, mull 
have coll upwards of one lack of rupees, and few lefs than half that funi,. 
How different mail have been the fituatton of this people in former times,, 
in comparifon with the wretched condition, in which we behold them at 
prefent 1 fcarcely able to ercfV a cadjan fhed for their religious meetings 
over thofe fplendid ruins, that aueftat the fame time their former wealth 
and prefent poverty. In the fame proportion that their opulence decreaftd, 
their population appears alfo to have diminilhed, Alangada contained 
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before the year 1750, more than a thoufand Cbriftian families, who lived 
in fubftantiai houfcs, of which the ruins are Hill extant ami bear evidence 
ta the fatt. Or thofe families not Tull one hundred arc now remaining, and 
them I found in the moll abje£t ftate of mifery, The fame melancholy con¬ 
trail isohfervableat Anggm&Ue and many other formerly opulent Chrif- 
tian towits and villages. 

Their. prifhne flourifhing condition, and even opulence, however, 
can eafily be accounted for. The bulk of the St. Thame Ckriftums con- 
filled moftly of converts from the Bmmin and Sfwudren call} and not* 
as the new Chrillians, or profelytes made by the Portuguefc milfionaries, 
of the lowed tribes: and as the introduction and propagation of the 
Chriftian. religion, by the Syrian adventurers, probably fo early a? the 
fifth century, gave no umbrage to the Perumals, who, at that period, 
governed thefe converts were allowed to retain their patrimo¬ 

nial cflates, with equal fccurity, and exemption from taxes, as the indigenous 
Bramins and Nairs,. For, under the ancient mild Hindoo government, 
and even in modern times, till H Y der Ally made his fir ft irruption, im¬ 
ports on landed property were unknown in M'alaba/r. The St. Thame 
Cfirijlians pofTcfFed, in addition, another fource of wealth, which was trade. 
They were, in fa£t, the only, at leart the principal merchants m the Coun¬ 
try, till the Arabs fettled on the Coart; and they continued in a flour idling 
fituation, till towards the middle of the prefenf sera, when the Rajas of 
Travmcore and Cochin overturned the old fyliem anti laws eflablilhed 
by the celebrated Cm rum a Perumal, and after difpofldTirtg the inde¬ 
pendent Rajas of Par oar, Alavgetda, Tektncoor, Waddakcncoor, Porka, Coiltm } 
Callicoilan, and many other petty Nair chiefs, under the name of C a ym a ls, 
who formed the Hates of the country, and were long a rtrong barrier againlh 
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the attempts at abfolute power by the Rajas; they divided into unequal 
{hares the whole of the conquered countries, of which the Raja ofTravan- 
coi€ appropriated to himfelf by far the greateft part, and introduced ihq 
prefent oppretlive fyftem of government; if that can be called fuch, which 
is infaft an injudicious imitation of the late Myforcan fyftcm of finances; 
without the order, regularity, and in fame manner impartial ad mini ft rati on 
of juflice, which is necefiary to fupport it, and without which it mu ft una¬ 
voidably degenerate into endlefs and generally deftruftive fehemes of extor¬ 
tion and rapine, that foon or late muft bring fuch unhappy countries, let 
their natural refources be ever To great, to the lowetl ftatc of wretcliednefs; 
as is already the cafe both in the Travancore and Cochin dominions. 


Note 0?i Kerul Oodputtee, page 367. 

Several copiea of this valmHte hiHorisal auuvoiem are In the poffffljufl of the writer of thia. cf 
which he ourpe fei w poblifh a Tree iDRUiibn at fume fatiic ptriwi. 'Che nime given to rheft a nr alt 
0 f Motabtr it differently fptll=d and explained, feme call U which the mean the eomnon- 

vculth of Makter or (ihoSaa/rWi name fjr other* write Xtra!*vMp*ttj t and tr*nf. 

kte it hiftoricil account or dtfesiptien of Ktrda, which ii (he origienl name to the low country, »od 
fHI nfedin Sarjoit: fertile hill country had eatified long before, andwa* known under the name of 
Mch or Mditam the lnll country, but in the lipfe of time ihf Riffle of prerailed and wa» 

applied to both the illy u,d iLt low tcunt 17, and the name of Xtrd* became obfoletc. 
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Account ef an hereditary living Deity, to whom devotion 
is paid by the Bramins of Pooka and its neighbourhood* 

BY CAPTAIN EDWARD MOOR. 

T HE opportunity afforded me of vifiting the city of P&qtus, with die 
crabafTy in iBoo, I eagerly embraced, to obtain information ref- 
petting an extraordinary family, which enjoys the diftinftion of an he¬ 
reditary incarnation of the divinity, from father to fon; and the fol¬ 
lowing is the re full of my refearches, My opportunities for inquiry 
were favorable, and l confider my authorities tolerably good ; but 1 think 
it necelfary to premife tltat I do not pledge myfelf for the minute veracity 
of every particular, 

Moor ax a Gosseyn was a Bruntin of Poona, who by abftincnce* 
mortification and prayer, merited, above others, the favorable regards of 
the Almighty, Gu spotty, the raoft common name in this country, 
among the many hundreds, of S*ee Games a, accordingly vouchrafed to 
appear to him, at Ckincbnr* in a vifion by night; dcfired him to artfe, 
and bathe; and while in the att of ablution to feize, and hold facred to the 
godhead, the firil tangible fubfiance that his hand encountered. The 
God covenanted that a portion of his Holy Spirit fhould pervade the per¬ 
ron thus favored, and be continued as far as the feventh generation, to his 
feed, who were to become fucceffively hereditary guardians of this 
ftcrcd luhRance, which proved to be a fiouc, in which the Goo was to be 

_ _ ■ - M !■ 
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underftood as myftically typified. This type is duly reverenced, is care-, 
fully prefer ved, and hath ever been the conilant companion of the fanflt- 
lied per fun inhibiting with it, the divine patrimony. 



This annunciation happened about the year A; D. 1640, and fix 
generations have fincc paffed away. 

Ir doth not now appear what was the precife extent of the dime 
energy originally conceded; but it is inferred to have been a limited pour* 
er of working miracles, Such as healing fickly undcanJinefles, granting 
tQ a certain degree the defires of pious fuppliants, and die faculty of 
foretelling, under fomc redriflions, the events of futurity.. 

These gifts appear, indeed avowedly, to have been enjoyed in a more 
extenfive degree by the firtt poffeDTors, than by the latter.—The Bramins 
admit that the farther the remove from ■ the favored man in whom the 
Goo became incarnate, the greater is the chance of degeneracy; al¬ 
though fuch degeneracy might not have been inevitable. It is therefore 
prefumable that the early inheritors worked more confpicuous miracles 
than have of late been manifefted.—Some remains of fupernatural power 
have, however, been remarked, as will be noticed, in the exilting in¬ 
cumbent, Gasajee Deo. 

The holy inheritance lias thus defeended. 

Moor ad a Gosseyn had but one fon, Csikto Mum Deo (the ill) 
at the time of the vifitatiou; and as he immediately became Surina-ajfce, 
he had, ofcourfe, no other; to him about the year 1650, fell the godly 
ellatc, Hisdddl fon Na a rain Deo facceederi, and after difpenfing 
his miraculous energies twenty-five years, died, leaving them to CniMTOx 



hereditary living Deity. 




Efuw Deo (the 2d). His deleft Ton Du knee Durr Deg face ceded* 
the year 1770, from which period his fir ft born. Gab a* 
poffefied, with its fan&ified accompaniment, the guar¬ 
dian fti ip of the facred ft one. 


and diedfcbout 
Dao has 



Tut divine donation was covenanted to continue but for feven gene¬ 
rations:—whence, on the demife of B aw a Deo, the prefenr heir ap¬ 
parent, to whom in the fullnefs of time it will defeend, the holy incarna¬ 
tion unlefs perpetuated by farther miracles, will, as an emanation front. 
God, beabforbed in him. 

, ¥ 

It doth not appear that every Deo (by which title the rep re tentative of 
this family is always called) hath performed miracles. One is mentioned 
of the original founder of this incarnate godhead, if it may be fo called, 
which produced the firft worldly poffdHon of the family. 

Soon after his vifi tat ion, and while, in great poverty, he was palling 
by Panazoia, a town near Chine hoor, the Patdeen (a) of which place having 
been many years married, without male UTue, defpaircd of ever obtaining 
that bleRing. She implored and obtained the holy man's prayers, and 
her pious defire, and in token of her gratitude, be (to wed on him the 
produce of a field, fi mated near Parwwla, of the annual average value 
of three hundred rupees. With this a temple was endowed, at Chin- 
cfloor, which ftillenjoys the grateful gift; and had not for many years 
any other fecular eftate, 

No miracle, that I have heard of, is recorded of the next legatee. 


Nab.rain Deo, the third in lineal afeent from the prefent Deo, per¬ 
formed a more important and confpicuous miracle. It was in his time 


(j) Jwef'F Wife, 
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that the Moghul army of Hyderabad fo face efs fully invaded the MaratUt 
territories. After plundering and burning Poona, a party proceeded to 
Chinchoor, to lay it under contribution. To this the Deo pointed^ 
refuted to fubmit; confiding in the divine influence wherewith he was 
invefled The intolerant Mufidxuuis derided fuch fuperftition; and 
with the view of rendering it ridiculous, offered to fend a nuzur to the 
Dro. The offer was accepted, the Deo betook himfelf to prayers, and 
the infulting bigots deputed certain per Tons, accompanied by many 
voluntary attendants to fee the humorous re fa It, with a ceremonious 
and apparently decorous, and appropriate prefent. It, however, con- 
lifted foJely of cow’s fiefh, and when the offenlive obtraders promifed 
thcrafelves their fport, at the firft exhibition of fo horrid an abomination, 
how were they aftonifhed and difmayed at uncovering trays of the 
£ncft, and molt facred of Hindoo flowers! 

Struck with the miracle “ thofe who went to feoff, remained to 
-pray/ and refraining from farther indecency, recognized die finger 
of God. 

So unequivocal an mterpofition of fu per natural power wrought on 
the unyielding minds of the Mufidmans ; and to expiate their offence a 
grant was footi after made by them, of lands, towns, &c. fttuated in the 
Moghul territories, and not their recent conquefb, although not far 
Jrom Chinchoor , of the yearly value of twenty-feven thoufaad rupees, 
which the.temple enjoys to this day, 

A farther grant of tnaam, lands about Chinchoor t of thirteen 
thoufand rupees per annum, was made, at different times, by a late 
j Pefliwa, on what account, whether miraculous -or not, I do not learn. 
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The Rrairtins however, admit , fuch donation? to be in themfelves 
mirad*5; the generous impulfe being from divine in Ip i ration. There 
tKree grants the temple fill! enjoys, and they conflitute its permanent 
revenue,—The expences attending the charitable works of the 
Deo, fuch as fupporting facrcd eflab I i foments, feeding and nourifoing 
Brandos, and holy and poor people, have amounted, of late years, it is 
averred, on an average to a lakji of rupees : Part of Lhis is made up by the 
eafual prefents made by pious vilitants, according to their faith, hope, or 
charity, but doth not amount, in general, to more than five thoufand rupees; 
and the deficiency, of more than half a lakji, is therefore acknowledged to 
be miraculoufly acquired. 

I w i ll dtgrefi a moment here to obferve, that it is not a very uncommon 
circumflance for a holy man profefimg poverty, and without the apparent 
means of gaining u rupee,.and rejecting all offerings, to difourfe thoufand© 
of rupees monthly with a very lavifo hand. A convenient perfonage of 
this defeription. refides in Maorgoor, a town twenty five miles northerly 
from Bar war —Mr. Uhtkofk and I were there in 1792, buL did not then 
know of this miraculous prodigality, as it is reputed to be, 

'v 

Presents are made in kind to die Deo of Chinehoor: cultivators of 
land bring him rrain, manufactures, cloths &c;—the rich bring money and 
what they pl-.afc: Thefe are laid up in (tore houfes, after being regiftered by 
the fervants of the temple, to which are atiached a dexvan, ehobdars, ac~ 
countants, &c. Ac. all Bramins, as is every individual about the Deo; hi© 
palkec bearers on a journey only excepted. 

Howe v e r meritorious and honorable It may be deemed to be employed* 
even, menially about the fan&ified perfon of the holy man j carrying the 
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fame a journey is rather too laborious and unprofitable a rervice for BramiTit 
to undertake voluntarily. Where priefls arc the talk mafters,V were- 
unreaPortable to cxpefl that they, more than others, would allot the fevereft 
to them Pelves, 

Tub Deo is ex-cjjicw t what is called a dcwanna —but the term "fool" 
may not in this inftanee, as in moil others, give the bell tranilation 01 the 
word. He is totally unmindful and ignorant of worldly affairs—unable, 
they fay, to hold eonverfation beyond the proportion, reply and rejoinder, 
and then in a childifh blubbering manner. To lb me que [lions on points 
of futurity he replies, accordingly as he is infpired, in pointed negatives or 
affirmatives; toothers enigmatically, or by benignant or indignant geffure; 
fometimes he is totally filent,and apparently, abforbed inabltraS cogitation, 
doth not recognize the fuppiiant, From fuch data is deduced how pro¬ 
pitious, or otherwise, is the almighty will on the purfuits of the petitioner. 

The ordinary occupations oft he Deo do not differ materially from ihofe 
of other holy meii“he eats, takes wives to himfelf See. See. like other Bra - 
mins, but by fome is laid to be exempt from illnefs; others fay he is fubjeft 
to bodily infirmities. So regular a life, however in point of regimen, un¬ 
ruffled by worldly cares, may well cniure a continuance of health, and in 
general, prolongation of exigence. 

As the elder fon inherits the fpark of divinity, it is neceffaiy that he alfo 
be a fool, as he hath ever proved. To the queilion "whether the fecond 
fon being fane, and the eider dying, without male iffiie, the fecond, to whom 
the patrimony then defeends, would become deioanna on his acccffion*’' 
the iJraminr demur: It hath never, they fay happened, God made the 
covenant, and the means of fulfilling it, arc not for man to point out. 
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However remote the degree of confanguinity may be, ail of this family 
‘^VjfTunj^^lhe final name Deo—I t did not occur to me to inquire if the 
females are peculiarly eftimable—I judge not very highly fo From never 
having heard of exalted perfonages feekingthem as wives—the males, indeed, 
do not, beyond the reigning family, feem much diftinguifhed. 

It might not be very interefting, if praflicable, to trace minutely the 
genealogy of this family to its holy root, and I (hall go no farther in this 
retrofpeft than to the immediate anceflors of the prefent Deo —He, 
Durnee Dur Deo, called alfo Durnee Dur Bawa, had four Cons 
(no daughters) by his only wife Aakah, who died in 1780 aged 65—about 
ten years after her hufband, who lived to be nearly four fcore. 

1, Gabajee Deo, bom about 1740. 

a. Gunn aba Deo, bom about 1750, died 1795. 

3. Mooraba Deo, born about 1755, now living at Ranjangow, of 
which temple he is fuperior. 

4. Bappajee Deo, born about 1760, now living at Ojoor, where he 
ts head Bramin, 

Gabajee Deo, married 1, Abba,ie, who in 1775, bore him, when 
(he was twenty years old, his only fon Baba Deo, and died without 
far liter ifluc, at the age of 26. 

2. Abb A t EE now living, about 35 years of age, who has proved barren. 
Baba, or Bawa Deo, married 1. Neeroba,e£, born about 1780, 
Hill living, by whom he has an only daughter born in 97, ad. wife, name 
Hot known, bom about 1784, this ends the cldeit branch of the family. 
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Gunk aba Deo, the 2d. {on, had two Tons, who are living, as is their 
mother, at Sccdatak, names not known. X 

Moon aba Deo, the 3d. Ton, had only one wife, and by her one Ton, 
thofe name does not occur. That ton, was 18 years old in iy^B, in 
which year he bruized himfelf to death on the pedeftal of his God & 
Ranjangow, in confequence of fomc indignities offered him, or the temple, 
by a party of Se n d e a's foldiery, his widow is living childlefs, although 
the marriage was confummated, at Ranjangow, this ends the 3d, branch. 



BaffajeeDeo, the 4th. fon, has one wife, Gun cab a >ee, now living 
about 35 years; they have two Tons 1. Baaow Deo, born about 1780, 
2d, Nanka Deo, born in 1787, both living at Ojoor. The eldeft loft his 
wife in 1799, who had born him a Ton in s 797 * nwnc ^ Heer um Deo 
now living, he is married again, but his living wife is only eight years 
old. Nakk a deo. has a wife twelve years old,— no child. 

The temple of this Bapfajee Deo, at Ojoor, enjoys cnaamlandto the 
value of four thou fend a year, granted by the prcfent PefhztMi in confe¬ 
quence of fuppofed benefits received from the holy man’s prayers. 


Gabajee Deo, goes at kail thrice a year, on fixed days, to Moorish- 
wur, a refpeftable town, a few miles beyond Jcjooree . A detail of the 
cir cum (lances of his journey, which fcldom vary matenally, will tend 0 
Uluftrate his charafter, and fhow the degree of eftimation in which he is 
held. 

One ofthedays.is the 2d ofMaug, anfwering this year to the 31ft. of 
January. He leaves Chinchoor pretty early, and the Pejhata, and Court, 
apprized of his approach, go forth to meet him, generally about halfway 
between a hill called Gutmijkvnda, two miles off, and the city. The Pxu 
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rides in his palkee, attended (I fpeak now of the prefent Deo) by a 
fuwaree.ilephanc given hUn by the late Pejhwa Mad,hoo Ra,o, a few, 
a dozen, of his own domeftic horfemen, and about a hundred fen. 
vants on foot. As he approaches the Pejhwa, his palkee is put down, and he 
feats himfelf on a carpet with the fucred (tone, which he never quits, in a box 
bolide him. The Pejhwa alights from his palkee or elephant, advances 
toward the Deo with folded hands, the poffure of a fuppUant, proftrates 
himfelf, andkiiTes his feet. The Dto neither rifes, nor makes a falaam 
but with his hands raifed a little, with the palms downward, makes a benu 
diflory geftieulation, accompanied by a motion, fignifying his defire that 
his vifitor may be feated. The Pejhwa, and a few diftinguifhed perfons, 
fuchas Imrit Ra,o, Chimna Appa, &c. fit, but at forne diftance,on 
the carpet. Two or three qucRions and anfwers of fuppHcation and 
blefllng are exchanged, and the Deo bellows on the Pejhwa., and others, 
a quantity of rice and dal, and perhaps a cocoa nut, or fuch trifle. 
The Pejhwa receives them, makes a humble obeilance, and takes leave. 
The Deo enters his palkee, and proceeds, followed by the Pejhwa, See. 
by the wooden bridge to the city. The Pejhwa quits him near the palace, 
which the Deo never enters, nor the houfe of any mortal, but always finds 
his tents pitched at fixed Rations. The firlt is Tecoor, a rcfpeflable town 
about ten or twelve miles from Poona ; the next Rajwany, a targe village 
or town, juft above the ghaut on the Jejooree or Meritch road. At bbtli 
thefe Rages the Deo prepares a feaft for all Bramins that chuTe to partake. 
He goes next day to Moorifkwur, where he remains in his tents three or 
four days, and here the principal event of his journey is particularly 
noticed. On a certain day he orders a portion of rice to be cooked, the 
quantity is determined by the infpiration of the Deity. The Deo has 
no premeditation ; his impulfes are divine and momentary. This qbami- 
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ty xrf nee,* be it one k&ndte, one and a half, two* two ami a half* or three 
kunJeesi ^hefe ha\e been the quantities ufually ordered) as to fiV^cieney^ 
or anfiiffijciehcy for fuch as ehoofe to eat of it* determine the bounty "or 
fcarchyof the ending year. 

I.rtcl -J* hi 1 ! ' ’ ";t » j;no ... 

Fo,^ in dance, fay one k\undtt fhall ufually fuffice one thou fend men 


of or^u^r^ appetites: if this quantity be ordered* and four thou, 
fand, or more perfons, fhall afTemble to partake of it, they fhall 
neverthelefs ail depart fathfied, if the Almighty intend a fuiScient feafon— 
pay, if an abundant year be willed, fragments, in proportion to the fuper- 
abtmdapce Ibadl remain. 


If, on the oilier hand, three ^kiinaets be cooked, and but one thoufand, 
or fewer, perfons partake thereof, they fhall not with (landing remain unfatis* 
fied, although the whole fhall have been eaten, fhould the difpleafure of 

God threaten the land with feareny. 

i baa 

The afUons of the Deo on the night of this day, are alfo minutely watch- 

* J - ' b r ■ \' 

ed: as his a£lions Ja as veil as words,* are but the tranfient manifefiatioM of 
thp Al mighty will-, totally unpremeditated, and unrecognized by the Deo, 
they are noted as prophetic.—Should he remain the night through in 
peaceful repofe, national repofe is thence predicted: fhould his dumber, 
or his waking moments be perturbed, fimilar mifhaps threaten the public 
weal. If, as hath happened, he Harts wildly from his feat or couch, feizes 
a fword. or fpear, or makes any movements indicating martial meafures, a 
war, attended by circum fiances deduced from the nature of fuch movements, 
is foretold.—Every circumflance of this kind is carefully noted, by perfons 
employed by government; all is carefully conlidcred, and reported accord¬ 
ingly, with appropriate inferences. 
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Tub fallowing is die mirade, before hinted at, as performed by 
Gabajbe. Deo; the only one that has come to my knowledge, excepting 
*h2t-Continued one, as t|i$ Eremins affirm it to be, or miraculous pro¬ 
digality, Living beyond one’s vifible, means Teems a very loofe argument 
in proof of a miracle, and would, 1 apprehend, be fuXeeptible of application 
too extenftvc to allow of its being conhdered as legitimate, 

A well known SahookaroFiVfffwi, named TsLimbuk Das, had, for many 
years, laboured under a cruel and unfeemly difeafe, chlled here kaara. —It 
appears in white patches, of the fizeof a rupee, fame larger, fome fmaller 
all over the body, and although faid not to be leprous, is clearly referrible 
to that dais of difeafe.—Tit i MBU'k Da i was afflidled to an offenfive degree, 
but the dileafe, after baffling every effort of (kill that could be exerted, 
yielded, to the prayers of Gabajee DeO, fcconded by the long proved 
piety of the patient; who undeviaftngly, during a courTe off think feven or 
eight years, vi filed the holy man, on a certain day of every moon; ufmg 
on his return home, in partial and general lavements, the purifying 
water with which he, and others, had devoutly waflied the feet of the 
falsified perionage, From fuch'faith and piety he became whole and 
clean, and is now a perfectly lightly man—very few years have dap Ted 
fmee this miracle was com 


The foregoing is the refult of my inquiries on the*fubjc£l of the 
C&hchovr Deo, to which tedious detail, I have to add an account of a 
vifit we paid him on the 10th of January, 1800, 


I hao expefted to find CftiffihQQT like Jejcorcc, filled with beggars, 
but was midaken; for it bears the appearance of an tndullrious town. 
The houfesaie good, the flreets clean, the fhops well fin plied, nnd the 
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ground about it indicating feafonable cultivation. The town is plea. / 
fantly fituated on the left bank of a pretty river, and is faid to,, contain A 
Jive ihoufand inhabitants, including three hundred Bramin faiftrHef 
\\ c arrived early, and after feeing the principal temples, which are near 
the river, and the environs of the town, we took our breakfaft of milk, 
fruit, and bread, in a Bramm's houfe. Some of our party not being ac- 
cu/tomed to the fociety of calves and horfes, were rather annoyed by 
them, as well as by fmoke. Our party conGftedof Colonel and Lord 
George Beresford, and my colleague Mr. Lovett —a Bramin 
to introduce us to the Deo, an old acquaintance and fellow traveller 
of mine—another Bramin , in office about the Deo, with whom I formed 
an acquaintance, in view to gathering the information detailed in this 
letter; and a Brujimucharce from Bunarus, who was our condant compa¬ 
nion, and feemed to care little for any other fociety. 

About 9 o’clock we were informed that the Deo, who intuitively 
knew of our vifit, had finifhed his prayers, and would fee us—we ac¬ 
cordingly proceeded, and after entering an extenlivc walled cnclofure by 
a fortified gateway, were feated on carpets in a fort of veranda on a con¬ 
fined fcale, into which a fin all door, not more than three feet by two, 

I ed fr om an a par tme n t in which we lea r n ed the D e o then was. Through 
this door none but Bramin3 were admitted. In two or three minutes 
the door opened, dofe to which fat the holy man, if it be lawful to call 
him man, on a fhawl thrown over a feat a little raifed, with another fhawl 
over his head and fhoulders.—We immediately arofe and made a refpeft- 
iul fulam, and prefented our offering confiding of a cocoa-nut each, 
and a handful of rupees, about thirty. The Deo at fir ft took very little 
or no notice oXus, or the prefent, which was removed by an attending 
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BraMin. Prefently he caft his eyes full on us, and furveyed us alien-* 
s lively, but wildly; and fuddenly moving hts head, lie fixed his eyes with 
v Vii^rtd brows on the ground, and foon, as fuddcnly, viewed us again. 
Silence was now broken by our Brooms explaining to thofe attending, 
who we were, (the Deo was fuppofed to know all about us), and pre¬ 
fently the Deo himfelf fpoke, He defired we would tell our names, 
which we did, and proceeded to tell our bufmefs alfo, namely “ to bring 
a letter from His Britannic Majesty to Sree Munt, (the PtJhvUi) 
which had been delivered the day before, and that now having paid our 
refpe&s to Maharaj," (as the Deo is addrefled in convention) “ we 
had little elfe to do in this country, and {hould, after a vifit in the 
evening to Dqsjlut Ra,o Sendh,eea, return, without delay, to 
Bombay.” The Deo continued fome minutes in a date of apparent 
cogitation, fometimes .fixing his eyes, but without “ fpeculalien” on us, 
or other objefts. He prefently whifpered one of the Bramins, and we 
were defired to afk any qudlion, or queitions, we pleafed, as that, pro¬ 
bably, futurity would be opened to us. We were not altogether prepared 
for this; however, we immediately defired to know the refill t of the 
prefent war between England and France, and when it. would be ter¬ 
minated,—It was communicated in a whifper, and in like manner dire&ly 
anfwered by the Deo ; when the Bramn declared aloud that the exifling 
war would afliiredly terminate triumphantly and advantageoufly to the 
Englijk within fix moons,—We were, for fear of trcfpaffing, rather fparing 
of our queflions. 

The Bruhmuckarcc had exprefied fome fur prize and difp lea Pure at the 
accounts we had previoully given of this hereditary living Deity; and did 
not at this vifit deport himfelf with Inch gravity and decorum as k is com- 
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mon for Bramins toaflume.—He would not profefs any Faith in the power 
afcribed to the Dio of working miracles.—He required, he faid, ocular 
demonflration of the exiftence of that power; nor would he 
prophetic fp hit, until manifelled by the fulfilment of the p red i£l ion .—This, 
particularly the firft want of faith, afforded great room to gall him in argu* 
meet, as he did not perhaps forefee the extent of the obje&ion-, for he 
acknowledged he had never feen a miracle performed, although he would 
not difavow his belief in many. Following the bent of his inquifitive difpofi* 
tion, he afkcd the names offeveral per fans near him, who happening to be 
of the reigning family, affumed the patronymic final of Deo, on which he 
was inclined to be jocofe; and we were indeed, obliged to reprefs his pro- 

pcnfity to turning what he faw into ridicule. 

% 

After fitting about twenty minutes, wc afked permifitonto depart, 
and while the cuflomary gifts on taking leave were bringing, we were 
defired, from the Dio, to require fomething of him. The return to 
Ulis gencrofity was ealy enough, and we accordingly implored the favor 
of his holinefs, on our country, and his prayers for its profperity in 
general, and our own in particular, which were vouchfafed, and in fuch 
a mode of exprelTion as to leave an obvious opening to infer that fuch 
favor and prayers had not been without their previous effefi in raifing 
England and Engliflimcn to fuch a pitch of aggrandizement and general 
happiaefs. We had, therefore, only to befeech a continuance of his 
regard. 

At going away the Dr,o gave each of us, including the Bruhmucharee, 
feme rice and fpices.—We made our reverences and departed. 

The Deo did not appear to us to merit the appellat'on of Beaoana, 
His countenance is expreffive and not difagrecable, his eyes keen, com* 
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plexion rather fair: he feemetl about fifty-five, but is, they fay, five years 
older, and is apparently, (but he did not rifej of middle flature. 

We faw alfo his fon Bawa Deo, fitting at fome diftance, in the apart¬ 
ment with the Deo, among fome Bramins. He is a fat, dark, but not 
very ill, although rather ftupld, looking youth, about five and twenty. 
He took no notice oF our falaam, farther then vacantly flaring at ua; of 

the two, the Ton looked by far the moil like a Decwana in its ufual fig. 

» 

nification. 

I had nearly forgotten to mention that during the vifit the, Bruhmu- 
charec was invited to fee the fymbol of the divinity, the facred fione, to 
whofe prefence it was not judged advifable to admit us, although we had 
been previoufiy led to expert it; we did not therefore urge it, but the 
Bruhmucharec demurred at going unlefs we alfo were indulged with a 
fight. He was however prevailed on to go without us 5 and he reported 
this typification to be an ordinary fort of a {tone of three or four feers, 
coloured red, oiled, &c, 

^ ' i a ' Ijt; i* \ m 

Within the enclofure or fortification as it may be called, in which the 
Deo lives, we were firewn a large room, with another over it, in which 
the Deo feeds BramiitT, The two, they laid, would accommodate two 
thoufand per fens. The one we faw was very large, and cither, as they 
faid, built by Hurry Punt, or til a the had entertained a party there. 

We here put on out Ihoes, which we had of courfe quitted at the eru 
trance of the holy ground, and departed, 
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1 HAVE the honour of traEmitting to you, to be laid before the Com¬ 
mittee of Papers, an Eflay on the Religion and Cufloms of the Cinga- 

Ufe % drawn up by Mr, Joinville, Surveyor General to this Govern¬ 
ment. 

It is neceffary to mention, that this Eflhy was concluded before the 
arrival on this Ifland of theEmbafty of Colonel Svmes, and of the ac¬ 
count of the Religion and Cuftoms of the Inhabitant* of Burmak by Doftor 

Buchanan, contained in the fixth volume of the Refearches of the 
Society. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your rnofl obedient humble Servant, 


Colombo, 

® 7 tk September, 1801 . 


FREDERIC NORTH. 
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Crt the Religion and Manners of the People 0/ Cevlon. 

BY Mr. JOINVILLE. 

c 

MPTlQpITr OF THE Rill CIOS OF FOUDIIOU. 

I T b generally known that the religion of Bo ud holt is the religion of the 
people of Ceylon, but no one is acquainted with its forms and precepts. 
I (hall here relate what I have heard upon the fubjeS, and I have the Fatis- 
faftion to think, that though my information may not be altogether complete* 
yet it will ferve as a due for future and deeper re fear eh es. The fir it 
perfon who treats on fuch a fubjeS* labours under difad vantages* which 
fuccceding authors know how to turn to their own account, by Jiniflung . 
what a former hand had fketched* claiming the merit of the whole work. 
Regard!efs however of this confideration, I have the confolation to 
think I fball be ufcfuL to him, who may next treat of the prefenl fubjeft. 

If Eoudhou be not an allegorical being, he is a man of genius, who 
has made laws and eflabiifhed a. religion over a large tra£l of Afia. It 
is hard to fay whether IIe, Zoroaster or Brahma were the rnoft 
ancient. In fafi it would be neceffary towards the decifion of this queflion, 
firft to eftablifh that thefe three legiflators had really exifled, or rather 
if thefe names are not merely attributes. Zoroaster is the only one 
reprdented as a man, Brahma being always drawn as a part of and 
uniting the three fupreme powers of Creator, Prefer ver and Deflroyer, in 
his own perfon. Boudhou is fuperior to all the Gods, he is how*cvcr, 
mot what wc mean by a God, being inferior to them in fome things, and 
above them in others. He is not purely a fpirit, as he has a body: he 
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overruns the different worlds with rapidity, in the fame mariner as the 
gcaiufes in the Arabian Tales, well beloved by Vispwou, and aided 
by his power. lie governs the bad fpirits, who have withdrawn their 
allegiance from the Gods, and who are hurtful to men; yet he is the fon of 
a king, a huffcarul, a father and a pilgrim. He is eighteen cubits in height, 
eats rice and vegetables, and has h-veral of the attributes of humanity. 
He is called Sam an th z Saint by Excellence, I have made every inquiry, 
and have been in formed that there is no etymology for the word Loud- 
hou in the ancient languages of Cylon. Whatever may be the opinion 
of the Sing/itefe refpeEling him, we fliall confider him as a man. As 
Brahma is an idea, and not a being, there can be no queftion about 
whether Boud ho u lived before or after what never cxifted as a being. 
But it would be well worth afcertaining which of the two religions, of 
Brahma or of Boudiiou, is the more ancient. From the fimilarity of 
the two religions, there can be no doubt but that the one is the child of 
the other; but it is hard to know which is the mother. We find the reli¬ 
gion of Boud ho tr in ancient times extending from the north of i'urtary 
to Ceylon, and from the Indus to Siam, ( I will not fay as far as China, 
becaufe I do not believe that Foe and Boudiiou were the fame per fon.) 
In the fame manner we Tee that of Brahma followed in the fame coun¬ 
tries, and for as long a fparc of time. It is therefore net in hi Cory, but 
in the precepts of the two religions, that are to be found the data, by 
which to decide this queftion. According to the Brahmin*, a being exi¬ 
ting of nfcl Hiatt hed an egg on a Cower of a Lotus that was Coating on 
the waters, and out of this egg came the world : If they were afked 
whence came this egg, they would no doubt an fiver that the Supreme 
jBeing had laid it: therefore the world has been created. In the opinion 
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of the BoudKiJts there has been no creation; Maka Brahma, ail 
the Sakrcia , and Brahmes, have cxified from ail time, and fo have the 
worlds, the Gods, the human race, and ail the animated beings. 

They do not believe in the hiflory of the egg, and though they hold 
the flower of Lotus in refpefl, it is for a very different reafon from the 
BraAmrn. According to the latter, animated nature is fubjeft to per¬ 
petual (ran[migration. The foul, given to all animals, departs from the 
body of one, to enter that of another, and fo on ad infinitum. The 
Boudhifb , believe that the foul cxifls from all time; that they are to 
tranfmigrate, in the courfeof a time, infinitely long, to be determined by 
their good or bad behaviour; and then ceafe to exift. The end of the 
foul is called, in Sing&lcfc, Kwani, and I am told in Sanfcrit, Ni rgwanu 
This is tiie paflive happinefs to which all the Boudhijls look up, A 
* criminal, that was lately hanged at Point d: Galle, declared he was 
happy to die, as he would then become Niuant. But in this he [hewed his 
ignorance of his religion, as he could not became Nivani till he fir ft had 
been one of the Boudhous, The Brahmins calculate the antiquity 
of the world beyond what can be conceived by the moll extravagant 
mind; but thefc calculations are' fit pp or ted .by agronomical periods, in- 
gmioufly combined together. As the world never was created, in the 
opinion of the Boitdhifls, their calculations only relate to the imnienfe 
number of t ran {"migrations of Roudhou, from the time he Bril thought 
of becoming Bo unnoti, till that when he became Nivani; and this period 
they compute at an unit followed by fixty three Zeros, being thfc rtTuh 
of fome combinations fo intricate, that it may beeafily imagined that vety 
hw of their wife men underftarid them. There are traces however of the 
Brahmin calculations to be found in thofe of the Boudhj/ts . The Brahmins 
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and Boudhijls are equally bigotted and extravagant, with this difference, 
that in the former religion are found very deep ideas of aflronomy, in the 
latter, none: I have till now fearchcd in vain for an mfirufUve work, in 
Singakft, relative to the heavenly bodies, and have only found unintereftmg 
fpeculations on the influence of the flare on the affairs of the world: the 
Brahmin, refpea fire, the Boudhifh do not. The former eat of no animal, 
the latter are reflriaed only to the not partaking of the fleffi of nine, of 
which the ox is the principal, 

I a m rather of opinion, upon a comparifon of the two religions, that that 
of Boudhou is the more ancient, for the following reafons—The religion 
of Bo ltd ho u having extended itfelf in very remote times, through every 
part of India, was in many refpefls motiftrous and unformed. An un¬ 
created wodd and mortal fouls, are ideas to be held only in an infant Hate 
of Society, and as Society advances fuch ideas muff vanifh—A fortiori, 
they cannot be efiablifhed, in oppofttion to a religion already prevailing in 
a country, tne fundamental articles of which, aie the creation of the world, 
and the immortality of the fou). Ideas in oppofition to all religion can¬ 
not gain ground, at 1 eafi cannot make head, when there is already an cita- 
bliffied faith; whence it is fair to infer, that if Boiidhifm could not have efta- 
bJifhcd itfelf among the Bwkwns t and if it has been effablifbed in their 
country, that it muff be the more ancient of the two. 

xs looking into the Sing altfe books, we find feveral flriking refemblances 
between their aflronomical fyllem, and that of the Brahmins; for tnffance 
we fee the number 432, followed by any number (no matter how great) 
of zeros, which among iba Indians. is the refuIt of certain combinations in 
the movement of the heavenly bodies; combinations, which agree ahnoft 
exactly with die calculations founded on Newton’s fyftem.—This fame 
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number 432 among the Bmdhijls is no longer the refuk of agronomical 
combinations, but of arithmetical ones,arranged exprefsly to obtain it.—The 
Boudfiifts have only a mechanical knowledge of it, and generally attach 
fjxty zeros to it; whereas, the Brahmins put but three or four. Had the 
former received it from the latter, they would have either kept it entirely, 
or changed it entirely in its my ft ico* numeric details, fo that the 
number 432 would either have been kept in its original purity, or 
entirely loll: but if, on the contrary, they tranfmitted the fcience to 
the Brahmins, as in the unfortunate wars which they mull have fuller¬ 
ed in the reformation by the Brahmins, they were driven from their 
country; and their eSe&s, books, obfervatories and attronoraical tables, 
were loll, they could preferve only a loofe remembrance of their for¬ 
mer fcience, (for they were obliged to wander a long time before they 
could unite in a body either on Ceylon or Siam). Hence, is it not evident 
that the BoudhiJU were poflefled of allronomy before the Brahmins, 
and as both religion and attronomy are united, is it not probable that 
the religion of the BoudhiJU is the more ancient? It is ascertained 
that Zoroaster is not very ancient: It is faid that a council was held 
on the fubjeft of his principles, and that the refuk was an adherence 
co their belief in the immortality of the foul. Therefore, Zoroaster 
mutt have eflablilhed fometlung, perhaps the adoring oF fire, or Tome 
what of that kind, at prefent uTed by the Parfces of Bombay and Strr^. 
The Brahmins do not adore, but they rcrpG& fire, and keep Tome 
conttantly lighted in their houfes, as well as in their temples. The Boudhjls 
pay no kind of regard to it, becaufe nothing of the kind was thought 
of when their religion was formed. The Btmdkijls eat animals; the 
Brahmins do not; If it Ihould be held, that reforms tend to the perfec¬ 
tion of religion, to decide on the quell ion of priority of age on that 
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ground, it fhould be afccrtained whether it be better to eat a partridge 
than a potato e, which being a matter of tafte, cannot be eafilv decided. 
But there is a more direft way of coming to a condufion on this fubjeft. 
Ail reformers attempt to throw a flur on the individuals prof effing 
the religion they wiih to reform ; Now if die Boudhifls had been die 
reformers, they could not have reproved the Brahmins for eating rice, as 
they eat it themfelves; nor for eating rice only, for when die religion 
allows eating both meat and rice, it is in every perfon’s choice whether 
he will eat only one of thefe. But if, on the contrary, the Brahmins had 
been the reformers, they could throw blame on the Btmdkijb, by 
prohibiting meat to themfdves* Thefe reafons make me believe that 
the religion of the Brahmins is not fo ancient as that of the Boudhifls , and 
that Menu was die reformer. But that is a queftion of no importance* 
to what 1 have to fay further. 

Ac c o r d i k g to all the old Si ngalefe authors* pa rdcu 1 a rly N i m i 
Giateke, fa) and-the Boudhou GuriitAatave, (b) Boudhou tranfmU 
grated during four afankts and one hundred thou fa tid makakalpes of years 
from the time he took the refolutkm to become Boudhou, till that when 
lie was born for the laft time, according to Tome, or as others will have it, 
till he became Nivani. To form an idea of this period, die meaning of 
die words qfanke t and tit \ahakalpt, muft be explained* There are two 
ways of explaining Taahakalpe. The firft, fuppofes a cubic ftone of nine 
cubits on each fide. A goddefs of gTeat beauty, dreffed in robes of the finefl 
muffin, palTes once in every thoufand years near this ft one; at each time 
the zephyr gently blowing the muflta on it, till in this way it is worn down 


(a) Ani&uruMton of Eocimccr, under the menu of Kjpg NlJfi* 
f&J Hiucuy the AtcMeTemcmi gf BgvDugtr* 
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to the fize of a grain of muflard, The (pace ftf time ncccflary for this, ii 
called anlakalpc. Eighty antakalpa make* one mahakalpa According 
to the fecond way of explaining the term, it is fa ui that the earth in creates 
feven yoduns in one antakalpe; but a thoufend years only in create it the 
thickncfs of one finger, in the opinion of the Btwdhjh, It then remains 
to be feen, how many fingers there arc in one yodun. The calculation 
is as following. 

12 Fingers - - make - - i Viet. 

9 Viets t Ricnc or Cubit? 

7 Rienf's i Jate. 

20 Jates - - -.i Ifbe. 

So Ifbes - i Gaoue, 

4 Gaoues ------- i Yodun.—About 14 

Englifh miles. One yodun is, consequently, 1075200 fingers —7 
yoduns 7526400 fingers, which,’ multiplied by 1000, the number of 
years makes 7526400000, the amount of an antak&lpe , which, multiplied 
by So, produces 602112000000 years, or one makakalpe. The fir A com¬ 
putation, involving in it a calculation beyond die power of the human 
imagination to reach, leaves us nothing to'fay on the ftibjedl, except to 
exprefs our total difbelief of it. The fecond, is at Jeaft intelligible, and it 
will be feen, bears a finaller proportion to an afanke than a fecond does to 
a thoufand centuries. The afanke is a number explained in three verfes 
by an ancient author; thefe three verfes are compofed of the following 
words, each having a numerical meaning—Satan, Sahajan, Lakhan or 
Lakfe, or Lack, &c. <Src, 

Satan fignifies - 100, 

Sahajan - 1000. ■ 
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Lakh&n 

M 

100,000. 

Naoutlian * ■ 

* 

- 1000,000. 

Cathi 

m 

1 QOOOOOOOO. 

Pakcthi - . 


1000000000000. 

Cot hi Pakothi 

1 oooooooocoooooo. 

Cothi Pakothi Naouthan 

- iS Eeros, 

Nina Out ban 

1 “ 

* - Si do. 

Hakoheni 

- 

24 do. 

Bind ho u 


* - - 27, do. 

About] ban 

4 , ■“ 


30 do. 

Nina-Boudhan 

- 

33 d °- 

Abakan 

dB mi * 


- 36 do. 

Abebhan 

m 

39 do * 

Athetban 

i , * 


- 42 do* 

Soghandi 


45, do. 

Rowpellan 

* 

- 48 do., 

Komodan 

- * 


51 do. 

Fomederikan - 


- - 54 do * 

Fadowonan 


57 do * 

Mahakafcta - 


60 do. 

Satikc or AJanke 

- 

- - 63 do. 


Oh t fanke or afanke is, therefore, a number of years amounting to an 
unit with fixty three zeros after it, I fufpeft that there is an error in the 
four firft numbers, though all thofe, whom I have conhilted, have allured 
me there is not, fJiis is^ to be lamented. For had the account com¬ 
menced with 1, the fecond line been 2,000, the third 1,000,000, Ac, and 
to on, and that the fccond were added to the firft, the third to the two 
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preceding ones, the fourth to the three, and fo on, it would produce 
a fine magical fquare, of the fame defeription as that difplaycd by 
the wife men of Siam, and which a famous Adronomer, Mons. De 
Cass 1 nt, has not thought unworthy of employing Iris time in calcu¬ 
lating. It is worthy of remark that the ajanke is denominated by 
fixty.four cyphers. For if this number be ufed to divide a niakakdpt 
Goa 112000CO, the quotient is 940800000, which lad number can be 
equally divided by 64, by 4, by 80, by 32, all remarkable numbers in 
the myderious calculations of the Boudhifls, If the numbers of &ntakdl~ 
p e . t, 80, be multiplied by the number of Boudko us, 5, it will give 400: 
And if 64, the number of cyphers in an qfanke, be multiplied by 5, it 
will give 320. Thefe two numbers added together make the quotient of 
432000, by 600, a period famous among the Chaldeans as well as the 
Indians, 432000 reprefenting the Kali of the Brahmins. It is certainly not 
enough that this number fliould be produced by means of certain divifors 
and multiplicators; but it mud be proved, that thefe numbers are particu¬ 
larly marked in their religion. The number 5 Hands for the live Boud¬ 
ko us, of whom, one is yet to come. The number 4 rep relents the four 
Boudhous that have already appeared, and alfo the 4 afankes of 
Iranfmigrations of Gauteme, the fourth Boudhou ; So is the number of 
years of the lad life of die fame Boudhou, for according to the mod 
authentic works he was. 


Kumarela (Prince) during 

- - 16 years. 

King, during 

13 do. 

Pilgrim, during 

- 6 do. 

Boudhou, during - 

_ - 45 do. 


Ff 3 


Total 80 
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Thirty-two, reprefents the number of his great qualities, as well 
as of his middling ones, which, added together, amount 10 64, the number 
of cyphers of the afanke .—In fine, to be fhort, we (hall only obfcrve 
that 4 {tfanikes, 100,000 mahaktlpes, and 32 great qualities of Boun- 
nou , compofe my Hically, if not arithmetically, the Kali of the Brahmins- 
of 432000 years.— We fliall have occafion hereafter, to remark the 
coincidence m the calculations of the Boudhijh, with ihofe of the Brahmins. 
—The Bvudkifls of Ceylon, arc the defeendams of the Boutlkijls of 
the continent of Afia , who emigrated at the revolution efTeQed by the 
Brahmins.— Haviflg loll their agronomical tables, they have attempted, 
by a variety of forced, and often unintelligible calculations, to produce 
the numbers refulting from the agronomical experiments of their an- 
ceftors,—as they have themfelves. preferved nothing ot the fcience, 
except thefe numbers. 

C 0 S M 0 G 0 N T. 

The Boudhijls imagine, that the world is compofsd of an infinite num¬ 
ber of worlds, riTembhng one another. In the center of thefe, lies, a 
ft one called Mate Mcru PaxgtcetU: (F&rgntttt, fignifies a ftone in the 
Pali language.) fixty-eight thoufknd yoduns in height, and ten thou- 
fand in circumference, making a hundred and forty thou kind Eng-ifh 
miles. Sakrei a the King and God, lives at the top: around this Hone 
lies another, called Yougandere PargutetU, one hall the height of the for¬ 
mer, The fpace between thefe Hones is filled with water, and Is termed 
Sidkaitte -Savre, meaning the coldell water: Yougandtre is the ft ;it ol 
the flaw, the planets, and all the bodies whether luminous or not, which 
we call ccleftial: around Yovgmdere is Ijfedart Pargwcttc, where lives a 
bird called Gou rqlass, yepyoduns in height: ^Vnd next to it lies Karvde 
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Pargwtttt, an uninhabited flone: Next to the laR mentioned place is 
iafftne Pargn>ef£e, a Gmilar one; Next to that Vtnrttke ,*nd ibaa t A^uekaru. 
The fyace between all thefe Rones is filled with the coideft water Sidnantc 
Szgri. Tckiakrevalte Purgwcttt, or Sakwdle Gale, furronntb a vaft fpace 
inclofing Ajfuckam .—The circumference of Sakwelh Galt i* 3,6-10,350 
yoduns, and its diameter 1,203,400, uninhabited, is all of folid Hone. Each 
of thef '& Piit’gvfttlcs is only half as high as that which it furronnds; 
fo that Affuckaru is one 128th part of the heigth of Maha Mem, ami 
TchiakrcvatU Pargrodtc one 256th part. Between Afuekam and Tchut* 
kvtvctttc are four countries, called Maha flwifics, (Dwipe Ggnifies Illand) 
placed at the four cardinal point*. Pourgtxttvidche at the weft, Giambi 
at the north, Aprigodani at the eaft, and ULitm Kurudiveme at the fouth. 
Pourgxosvidtht, is lit the form of a hall moon, and is inhabited by people 
whole faces are fhaped like a half moon. It is feven thoufand yoduns 
in circumference, and is furrounded by 500 illand*, each of them 
one hundred yoduns in circuit. Giambu is the earth we inhabit. 
It is of a triangular form, and is divided into two parts; that, in which 
men immediately live, is feven thoufand yodtms m circuit; and the 
other, in which fpirits only exift, is about three thoufand, 1 he elephants 
of the firtt clafs which are 1,000,000,000 times ftronger than thofe of 
the tenth, live alfo m this place, which is called Himali v *tm~ It is befide* 
the favorite rcfiUence oF Vishn u,of Iswa ice, of (c) Nath a, and feveral 
other great God*, who are there for the proteaiem of the earth. It is 
furrounded by five hundred fmall i Hands. The fmall part Himalc Vani 
is of the fame fhape as the whole together, being triangular, the other 
part is a trapezium. They have all together 10,000 yoduns in circum¬ 
ference. As the triangle Himalt' Vam is three thoufand yoduns, the Tra - 

fcj Ttf -Kfiijj are fled kt-ows* Lts^i there ii wn*y ^ Goi ca]Iu\ Nath ** 
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pezium mu ft be about nine thoufcnd, but the Singalifc books make it but 
feven thoufand, which cannot be the cafe, geometrically, even fuppofing 
a triangle carried to its extreme length. But arithmetically, feven and 
three are ten, which is all that is necelfary to fatisfy the Bwdkijls of the 
prefent day- The inhabitants of (d) Gtimbu, our earth, have a triangular 
head, which, however paradoxical it may appear, is clearly proved by the 
learned Singaleft: to he the cafe, by lines which they trace on their own 
faces. Giambu is fituated to the north of the fyflem; around it, are five 
hundred iflands, one of which Lanke, is the iflaivd of Ceylon, This 
idand is guarded by four great Gods; before by Vishnu, behind, on 
Adam's peak, by Saman : Rande Koumarea or Kat kl gam, is on 
the right, and A yen aike, on the left. The fore part, according to the 
Singaleftt is Di-undtrt, the hind part Adam’s peak; On the right lies 
the Pagoda of Kat x eg am, and on the left Puiaknd . Vishnu has 
placed them thus- Apregodami is a country oi a round fhape, in¬ 
habited by men with round faces like the full moon, and by Tpirits ot a 
particular description that arc to be found no where elfe. It fituated m 
the call, is feven thoufand yoduns in circumference, with five hundred 
iilands round ir. Uturukitru^diveine is in the fouth, of a Tquare form ; its 
inhabitants have fquare faces, they live there five hundred years, and 
there arc five hundred little illauds round it. As we have one day the 
profpea or being in one or other of there countries, the ladies who may 
be (hocked at the idea of having triangular faces, have at ieafl me con- 
foiadon to be able to chufe in their next tranfmigration betwixt fquare 
faces, full moons, or half moons. 

The fyftemoF the world or or the parts compofing the world, which 
we have juft defer ibed, is called SakwelU, On the Mafia Mem Pargwette 


, Jj Cirrnia Dwife it Z#Wr*a m Ava, demist it t Ins (£s>gt*\a.J 
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are Four ftones; the firft, between the north eaft and north weft; the fceond, 
between the north eaft and fouth eaft; the third, between the fouth eaft 
and fouth weft; the fourth, between the fouth well and north well T lie 
firfl toe is green, andtrftBcfe a green colour over the whole of that par t 
of the SakwtlU which is oppofite to it j even the inhabitants are green: We 
are thefe inhabitants. Our not perceiving this, is to be attributed to a 
defea in the organs of our fight; but holy perfons, virtuous fouls, fee us 
ns we really are. The fecond ftone is red, and fo is the corresponding 
fpace around it. The third ftone is yellow, the colour of gold, and fo is the 
fpace about it. The fourth is the colour of filver, as is its cor reloading 
fpace. The fun that illumines Ymgandert, travels round its habitation ; 
when it gives light to the north, the fouth is in obfeurity, and via verfa. 
It will have been obferved that there are eight PaTgvxttts, in the fame 
manner that we (hould have had eight planets, had not one been luppref- 
fed. Our SakwdU appears to be divided into fepamte parts by the 
waters that are between the Pargwettcs, but they all, though in different 
parts, unite themfelves at their bafe. There is an infinite number of 
SakwelUs that touch one another by the points of their circumference — 
They are all of the fame fiae. On account of their round fpace, there 
muft be empty fpaccs between them, which form fpherical triangles, 
Thefe triangles arc cold hells, called Lokcnan, Tar ike, Nafike. The 

hells that are hot, lie under the earth we inhabit, and are -termed Avitc/u 

Maka There are thirty fix great hells or Maha Narakc. 

m 

The Heavens are divided into three ciaffcs, the Kamdokcs, the hr*h~ 
mlokes f and die Aruptlpkes-\ amounting mall, to twenty fix/ and are placed 
one above the other. 
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1, Tehattourmaharagikcie, which is 42000 Yo-'| 
dun*; in height, counting flora its bafe to the. 
top of Mahameru Pargwette, 

2, Taoutifceie or Trettmfak ; this Heaven is go¬ 
verned by Sakreia, 

3, Ta me, gove rned by S u t a m & N a m c . 

4„ Samhou pite T governed by T o s s it e * 

5. Nermanc Jauie, governed by Soon e* mit t e 

6 , Parencrmitte, go vented by Wasawartie. 


7, Bralimapariflcttie* 

8* Brabraaparouflittie, 
g. Brahmekaike, 

10. Waredabeie, 

11. (That name is forgotten in the S ingaltfc 
roanufeript,) 

12. AbafFareiL-. 

13. Pai-etdiilFoubeu*. 

14. Apemene SoubciC*. 

15. Sonbckirne Soubeie, 

16 . Vehapdeie. 

17. Afranfateie. 

18. Avihelt. 

19. AtUpeie. 

20. Soudaflefc* 

21. SoudafTieie, 

22. Aghenilhtakeic. 1 


n 


Kdmdefcs. 


Erabudoka. 
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£3, Akaflenan tchkiteneiS. 

*’4. Vignanantchia. 


1 

» 


Armpdokes* 


25- Aghintchtuiie, 

26. Neneflanjagnianan, J 

When the Mahakatpc ends, that is, when the fyftem or the worlds is 
overturned, and that all is in difordcr, the heavens deferibed by the numbers 
y, 8, 9, to, ill 12, are in a [late of conflagration. Thofe numbered 13, 
j.j, 15, tS, are laid walle by violent winds, and thofe numbered ly, 18, 19, 
io, 21, 22, are inundated—The heavens, called the Armpdokcs, axe of a 
very extraordinary defeription; there are many living bodies without fouls, 
or the foul is not the life; and there are fouls without bodies, and yet are 
not fpirits, befides feveral other things equally curious.—As each of us may 
hope to fee this when we tranfmigrate, I lhall not give a further detail of it. 
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There are three kinds of Eg u dhows, the Lawtouras, the Pajcs, 
and the Arikats.— There is nothing in the world fupertor to the Laoulm~ 
ras. One oFthefe is confhndy in a Mahakalpe, If there be one, the 
Mahakatpc is called SdrakaZpe; two, Maiulakapc; three, WaraMpc ; four, 
Saram&ndekalpt; five, MahabadrUalpd We are in this lift, becaufe it 
bears five Boudhous ; four, have already ended, having become Ntvant\ 
—The fifth will ftnifli with the prefent Mahakulpe. ( ej—The fir ft of tlidc 


(r)Sir\V. Tam ih> hi* Chronology of the Hind *di, vol. sdof me Afiitkfc Rd^ichci, tli- i*an*i 

of7 Rtflu* At holy perfotn*folio 1 * aricfV a rv a i«*t *, San of the Sun. '1 htix nmu*ar e C * « » a o * , At* 1, 

Va|MHT»A, VnW^TAA.GAUtA^.jAJilOtC** Affl-*ft B ^ 

ite tobtfru*! two of ihc j BoxiPiioy i, Ivaisi nf», and Oautilie.— 1 think ilnf the mine of M*i- 
* 11 1, corrupted into the wwd Win e f.me iicaiife Cwre it E m£(nciitUm m ltd of 

SoupHOti under At nameof Bouu.ia whom Bag awaxahut fupppfa u b e of a »1 >tu 
white snd red—The KiiWeftlic tuwf mJcei Mm to be Sou of Mat*: ii is farther or, 
i^at ha i* the Son tho Moon , * mal D«iy, and ih*t he nwnk 3 It a, D»ugh(« of Ml * v. From *ha* 
i* f*i<l in heSatihrii b oltt About BqUdho I toneludt lint the Brumal made h« hi iiory in trie Ale i» 
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five Bottdmous was called Kakoosanbe; the fecond, Kdnacame; the 
third, Cass jape*, the fourth, Gaifteme; he, by whofc laws the world ii 
governed, and will be governed for 2657 -years to come, from the 1 It of May 
i8ot, of the Chrifiaan era,—It it 2344 years finer. Bou-djiou became 
Nivani. —This era is called Eoudhouvajiouse; the fifth, the Bou- 

bkou to come, will be called Maitrj.— He is ^finally in the heaven 
thoupihe — There h^s been a Laov.tov.7its Bou duo p, named Dir anxer Ej 
who has done incredible things.—He lived in a very remote Mahakatyt. 
Between hi m and Gajjtb.me there were twenty two Laoutouras ,—The 
P&ffe Bocdhoos are very numerous, but none have ever extfted in a 
Mahah&lpe which has produced a Lao^Uoure,. 

T11 e Ankftts are as numerous as the preceding ones: many of them 
were promoted by Gauteme to be his guard, but they have all become 
Nivani ,—The laft furvivor of tbefc, inhabited the U'anny, the northern 
part of Gtylooii before he became A-Tihuts —The L-doiitoiLras owe their be¬ 
coming Eoudhous, to their virtues.—-They tran[migrated an infinite 
number of years before they obtained it,—-They were all animals, men, 
and even Spirits or Gods. Among thefe Gods are a!) the Bmhmts and 
even Maha Brahma himfclf. But in the fpi ritual hierarchy they are all 
inferior to the Boudhqus. The date of a Bou u hou is that, to which 
every being.fltould afpire; BecauTcj to become Nivani, one mull firli be 
a Bou d hou of one of the three forts. — The violent propenfity to become 
luvani proceeds from a dread, that in one of their infinite number of 
trail fmigrat tons they may a flume the fhape and character of an unclean¬ 
ly animal, or an inferior devil.— Maha Brahma is a God who has become 
fiich, alter many tran [migrations, and who is dcfhned for the Jlaie of 
Boubhou ; in the mean time, he is fu peri or to all ihc Brahms ,—There 
.can be l ut one Maha Brahma in the fpace of two Kalftcs and a half; 
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the prefent was fervant to Gavteme, and held the Parafol over His head ; 
Sakhha is nearly of the fame kind of Gods as the Brabmes f but he is fu- 
persor to M a h a B k a h m a. There have been many S a k r e 1 a s, though ne¬ 
ver more than one at a time. His re fi dene e is on the central Hone of our fyf- 
tem of worlds, Ma h a M f r u Pa r owe tte: He is always occupied in doing 
good.—The books are filled with accounts of his functions. When a man per¬ 
fectly virtuous isafffi&ed with phytical or moral pain, this good King knows 
of it by a fliock which he feels on his throne. Hi imfiantly approaches 
the unfortunate perfon, who is relieved on the fpot, without feeing his 
benefa&or. Four Gods watch round his PargvislU inceJTantly, each of 
whom, has an army of beings fub ordinate to them, though not comfiantly 
with their mailers. The fir ft Virupakshe, who commands an army of 
Stakes ; the fecond, DtRTiiArcHite, the chief of a whole race of 
G^urauldt, who are feveral hundred Yoduns in height, and inhabit, as 
we have find before, Iff<tda.re P&rgwattc. The third, Faifrivemns, 
who commands the Devils; the fourth, Vjvude, chief of the Gigantic 
Spirits, called Rum&tindi. Under die done of Sakrei a lives a Devil, called 
Assure, who watches the moment when the pods arc not guarded, to 
attack Sakri'i a.—B ut the four Gods are immediately informed of it, by 
means of their divine fcscnce, anti the Devil is in Han tly hurled back into his 
dungeon. 

But to return to Gauteme Bouhhou. He is generally called Sauan 
Gauteme Boudhou V a ji a n $ k ; the Lord Saint Gauteme Boud- 
hou. It has been julliy obferved, that the Samonocooum of the peo- 
pie of Siam, is the fame as the Boudhou of the Singalefe. But I do not 
know that the analogy in the names has as yet been obferved, Wq/ee now, 
that Samono and Sam an, referable each other; and that Codom can be 
cafily taken for G AU t e me, —Bo u d irou in one of his three voyages to Lan~ 
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Tiadraipc, the Ifiand (if Ccyto'i, left on the top of Jtmin tde St^aie t Adam's 
peak, the print Of one of his feet; but though I have been at great pains 
to find it out, t have not a5 yet been able to ifdemin whether it was his right, 
6 r his left, foot. - And lam convinced, that it muff be, imivcrfally, a mat¬ 
ter of'doubt, For all the feet of Bo u n no u that I have feen in the temples, 
art fo aukwardly made, that there is no diflingu;filing the little toe, from 
Ihe great one, There is, alfo, a print of Bo urn on's foot at Siam\ but 
from the accounts of travellers, it is equally uncertain whether it is his 
right or his left. !t fuflkes to know, that it is the mark of Boboaocr 
This, not being doubted by any of the Singalcfe, the very good Chri Ilians 
Excepted, to whom, the Portugurft Pricfls have clearly proved, that this 
is the mark of Ad ‘Alt’s foot. The Boudhijis of Ceylon t however, dife red it 
the account ofBouonou having Ariddcn from Siam to Ceylon, having 
one ofhis feet at each of thefe places at the fajne time. As BoudrOu 
waS but eighteen cubits high, it is a thing impofhble, according to their 
own tenets. 

Gauteme Boudhou, was the foil of a king of Giambu Dwipe, 
called Soudodlne Maha Ra or a, ' whofc Kingdom was oneofthofe (even 
large flones, that I have not been able to learn the names of; his mother 
was called May a, or rather Maha Maya. —He was there known under 
the name of Prince Si dharte. He hadafonby his wife Jassodera 
Devi, who was called Ra houle, and who fucceeded to the throne on 
the death-ofhis Father. Having in vain attempted, during four Afankes, 
more than a hundred thoufand MahaJtalpcs, to become Bo ud non, heat 
lafl made him f elf a Pilgrim, At the end of fix years Pilgrimage, an ac¬ 
count t\ e which is given in a large Volume, he became Bouohou, in 
forty-five years after, Nivani; having cftablidled an order of things in this 
j Mahak&lpc, which is to lafl for five thoufiind! years i after which, there 
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will be fevera! chants in the prefent fyflem j long wars, and a fucceiTive 
diminution in the lives of men, till they are reduced fo low as not to conti¬ 
nue beyond five years; and every one will commit, during this fliort fpace 
of time, unheard crimes* A terrible rain will fweep from the face of the 
earth all, except a final! number of good people, who will receive timely 
notice of the evil, and will avoid it.—All the wicked after being drowned, 
will be changed into beads, till at length, Maitri Boudhou will ap¬ 
pear, and will eflablifh a new order of things. He is now alive for the laft 
time but one, and inhabits one of the fuperior heavens,—It is known that 
he will be born for the Jaft time in the Kingdom of ‘K&tuirutti. His father will 
be So u br A m a n e his mother, BrahwiVet i-d e v i ; his wife, Chakdre 
Mouk hi (moon face), and his Ton, Brahme Wardens Maitri, will be 
83 cubits in height, and be always furrounded by 100,000 Rahatatos, a 
fpecic? of fpirits not very remarkable in the celeftial hierarchy, though 
tolerably powerful. It will appear from what I have laid, that the pre¬ 
rent Mahakalps will end in five thouland years, to commence from the 
day that Boddhou became Nivt&ii\ that a kind of Chaos will fucceed, 
and will continue till the appearance of Maitri Bon nriou. It is dated 
in fomc of the books that t life Muhahalpc will end with Maitri. For my 
part, l dare not decide a queftion of fo much importance, which might one 
day give rife to wars, if the Frieds of Bouoaou deputed■— but luckily, 
their views arc limited to receiving peaceably, the alms oi charitable 
perfor.s, and of covering their Idol every day with frefh flowers* 

THE II E L LS , 

I Have brought the reader to the end of Kalpc ; but it is not fair that 
he fhotikl arrive there without fird palling through the hells. Being in 
them, we (hall remain but a fhoit time, as the diabolical fyflein ol the 
SmgaUfc is fo complicated, that a Jong narrative would only dilgufl 
the reader* 
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Tut Hells arc places of tranfmigration for the fouls of thofe, who have 
deferved pumfhment. and they fcranfinigratc into different per lb ns .according 
to the weight of their offences. Wherever one may be in tranfmigrating, 
he is liable to he a devil, which is certainly a pumfhment.—For though 
there is power, there is alfo mifery attached to the Rate of a devil. The 
Freteio devils for inftance, which are the mofl numerous, arc wretched 
beings, who, though conftantly hungry, have not any thing to eat: And 
being always about us, are but too happy if we afford them food, by 
fpittiog or blowing our nofes. They are the only devils who do us no 
harm. All the others find a pleafure in rendering us unhappy, by caufing 
our illncfTefs.—This has led to the ufe of Bates, which are, however, pro¬ 
hibited by Boudhou ; we fhall fpeak of them hereafter. Is vara and 
Vaisslvene, two powerful Gods, keep all the devils fubordinate to 
them in as much order as pofftble, but they are not always in time to 
prevent the effects of their malice, 

CHRO NO LQ G Y, 

We have already given the opinions of the Boudhijh about the anti¬ 
quity of the world, together with their truly wonderful chronological cal¬ 
culations. We fhall hereafter give an Extraft, from the book of Ragia 
Paskemoodilli ar, chief of the caft of Saieas , in which there arc 
furious details on this fubjefl. At prefent we fhall touch on a chronology 
that approaches fomewkat nearer to our under Handing. We fhall not 
fpeak of die hiflory of Roudhou, a part of which is contained in 550 
Volumes, each relating to the hiflory of one t ran [migration only. We 
intend to given copy of Tome of the paintings on the waifs of the pagod¬ 
as, w ith their explanation. Ii is, however, at prefent fufficient to dlablifh, 
that on the ] ft of Alay 1 Soi, there will liave been 2344 years fince 
Bouduou become Niv&ni ; but not as fome ignorent %ing<deje flair; 
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ft nee he was born for the laft time. Bouohou knew (from his great 
knowledge) that the defeendant of a Lion would attempt the conqueftof 
Ceylon ,—As there were then feven hundred devils remaining, who had 
eft:aped deft rufdion when Boudhou made great havoc nmong them in 
one of his Journeys through the Hand, he thought proper to avail 
himfdf of the deftiny of this hero in order to deftroy the(c 700 devils.— 
He accordingly ordered VishnOu to afford him every affrftance towards 
the fuccefs of his project.-—B oudhou became Nivarti, and feven days 
after. Vice Kumarei a, the hero, departed and arrived at Ceylon with 700 
giants, which Vishnou had procured for him, and a fanBified Girdle, 
and a fpecies ofholy water which Sakreia had made him a prefect of. 
The following is the genealogy of Vice Kumareia. Vacooracia, 
the hufband of his grand mother, was a defendant from the Sun, king of 
Valour (Lilt t and father of a girl who had a connexion with a furious Lion 
the fcou rge of the cou ntrv. T h is conne El ion produ c ed SinhebahoO, 
Kumareia, (S1 n i : e means Lion). VaG©O was never fufficiently pow¬ 
erful to deftroy this Lion. He ordered Sinhebahoo, (the only one in 
his kingdom fulficipntly ftrong to fight with this Lion) to attack hint. 
SinhebahoO; after repeated menaces from Vagoor agi a, at length 
determined to enter the lifts with the Lion, his father, attacked and killed 
him. In confequence of this, he acquired a title to the crown of VaCOO, 
and on the death of Vacoo, obtained it, and added to it that of 
La r e s 1 nhe. Vice Kumareia, who, we have already faid, debarked 
on Ceylon, was his fcm. He landed at Tammene in the \Vanny t and lay 
down to reft witli his 700 giants under a (f) Bogaka tree, which flickered 
them alt. There was at that time in Ceylon a female devil, who had three 
breaks, and who knew when one of thofc fell that tt would be the fign of a 

[f ) Etgahi is a Bcu% but not the Bjpiiii tire* 
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powerful Granger having arrived in the Hland, who would marry her, 
This bread fell, fhe immediately difguifed herfelf, as a bitch, and went in 
queft oF the Granger. Having found him, fhe fmdt his feet, and retired. 
Vice judged from feeing the bitch, that there tmift be inhabitants at 
no great difhnce. He fent his giants to reconnoitre ; thefe, ratfled by 
the bitch whom they followed, found themfelvcs fuddenly on the borders 
of a Jake, into which they were all plsnged. Vice having waited their 
return in vain for a longtime, fufpeaed they had met with a misfortune, 
and marched forward in expectation of hearing of them. He arrived 
alfoon the borders of the Jake, where he found a beautiful woman, called 
Kltvenj. This was the fame Devil he had feen difguifed as a bitch. He 
furpeaing that flic had hid his giants, without hefitatiqg, feized her by Lite 
Jiair, and threatened her with the moG dreadful vengeance if Ihedid not de¬ 
liver them up to him. She confented on condition that Vjgf. would marry 
her. He not having a. woman at the time with him, and file being beautiful, 
agreed, and took the oath accordingly. At this mfiant the giants fprung 
out of the waters in the fame Gate as they had entered them—K uvlni 
then informed him that all the devils of the Ifiand inhabited two villages near 
the lake, and that Gie would enable him to deftroy them all, if he pleafed, 
—Vice immediately accepted the propofaL Ku vex i changed herfelf into 
a mare ; Vice mounted her and darted blows on every fide wherever fhe 
brought him. This he did with fb much fuccefs, thauu a few hours he 
killed all the devils in the Ifhnd, except one. This one is Gill in Ceylon, 
and does a great deal oi mifehief. It is, probably, the one that a well known 
traveller, (Knox) proves by an irrcfifliblc argument, that he lias heard at 
different times, \ ice then, finding hitnfelf mailer of the I Hand, took the 
dtle of Vi g e Rag i a, and the inhabitants that of Sin/mle (friends of the Lion) 
oat of compliment to Vice, This is die origin of the word SingaUJc (as 
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we call it). Vice Racia was the firft of the line of Kings, defendants 
of the Sun. It has been mentioned that he was the grandfon of a Lion on 
his father’s fide: But as his grand mother was a defeendam of the Sun 
it is fufficient reafon why he fhould be confidered of that race. AJfo 
fmee his time, all the Kings of Lanka Dtvipe (fmee called Ceylon from 
Sinhak,) have taken dm title of fons of the Sun. 

It will appear from what we have faid, that Vige Ragia arrived in 
Ceylon on the 7th of May, 543 years before the coming of Chrift. I 
do not know upon what authority, Valentine Gates his arrival in the 
jear 106 of Jefus Chrill, C jt^ years after the flatcment made by the molt 
authentic wi iters. He is in another error, when he declares him to have 
reigned only thirty years ; the Singalefe being all agreed, on the audio- 
rity of the Mahavaxse. the Sassdn an vanse, and the Ragia Val¬ 
ue* that he reigned thirty-eight; but they vary in their accounts cf 
the time of reigning and the number of the following Kings. I have before 
me feven or eight lifts of their Kings, not one of which agree,—The 
firft, extracted from the M a ha vanse, the fecond from Ragiavallie, 
the third, from Sassexanvanse, the fourth and fifth are Dutch ma- 
riufcripls, ilie fixthis Valentine’s, the feventh Ragia Parses Moo. 
niLLiAK of Salens, who has attempted to reconcile the different fbtements 
of the other authors, but (as he himfelf allows) to no purpofe. — About 
twenty years ago, a learned Pricfl paffed feveral months in the Archives 
of the King ot Candid, to afeertain the fe and other points relative to the 
Ifland, The work he has written is much eftcemcd, and great reliance 
placed on its cxaflnefs, notwithllanding which, I have found out an error of 
one year in following his chronological calculation. I have only feen the lat¬ 
ter part of the work. The author's name is Tinoinv a ve Naike 
fduNANSE, He gives an account of eoG Kings (exclufive of the King. 
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then on the throne) whofe aggregate reigns amount to 2340 years, But it 
would be neceflary to Tee the whole of TzflouAVEWork, before we can 
come to a pofitive conciufion on the chronology of the Ifland.—I hope Toon 
to get pofieflion of it. I am pretty confident it will dear up fcveral historical 
as well as chronological fbtements; though the hiftory of the Kings, an- 
terior to Ragia St* he, who jived 170 years ago, hardly contains more 
than their names. There are nevertheless a few interefling fa£ls, of an 
ancient date, mentioned by TebouaVi, fuch as that Di ve n jpatjsse 
was the firft King who introduced writing in the Bland. He lived in 
the year 222 of Bo tin not; Vargussi, and 321 before Jefus ChriH 

KINGS. 

SUCCESSION TO THE THRONE, 

A Sjngalese cannot be king of Ceylon, that is, every perfon born of a 
Singoleje father or mother, is excluded from the throne ; the reafbn given 
for this is, that no Sing&lejc can proflrate himfejf before one of his own 
nation.—The fon of a Stngaleje woman is confidered as of the fame coun¬ 
try as his mother, though his father fhould belong to a different nation. 
They lie on their bellies only before Kings, but as no Singaleje has ever 
been a King, they could not proftratc themfelvesin that manner before a 
King of their nation, as he would be the firfi of the new race. One Pa t- 
thieband are defeendant of Kings on the father’s fide, but of a Sia- 
galcfs mother, ufurped the crown j he was fliortiy after maflacrcd. 

Th e King may have as many women as he pleafes, who are Hotconfider- 
ed as concubines when they live in the Palace j but the iffue of a royal 
race can alone pretend to the crown, , Thcfe are called Princels Kumarei'tb 
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The eldett fon generally fucceeds to the throne; but ifhe be difqualified 
on account of trrcligion, bad morals, or want of under Handing, the leaft 
objectionable of his Brothers is made to fuperfede him.—If the King have 
not male iffue, one of his relations is chofen to fucceed him, and if he have 
not thefe, an offer of the crown is made to fomc Prince on the continent, 

* ' "t I | ’ 4 v I - fc , _ r , . 

profeffing the Boudhou religion. 

The Courtiers, holding the principal offices, decide, conjointly with the 
inhabitants of fix Cantons called Katie Paha, all claims to the crown. 
They confirm or annul the nomination of the late King, and in the latter 
cafe cleft another, who is generally confidered as the lawful Sovereign, 
provided the eleflors have followed the written laws on the fubjeft of elec¬ 
tion, and that the fundamental conditions, of being of a royal race, and of 
the Religion of Bou dhou, have been adhered to. 

The eleftion is ofcourfe fubjeft to be decided by intrigue.—The firfl 
Mtnifter or others, may influence the vote of the Rattap&ht , and intimidate 
the reft. r 

COUNCIL of the KING, DECREES, 

The Council of the King is compofed of all the grandees of the Court, 
that is to fay, of two An ik a res, the great Dessaves or Colleftors, 
and the Maha Muttiia, or chief fccrctary.—The priefls of the fir ft 
clafs appear there alfo, when particularly invited. The decifions arc not car¬ 
ried by plurality of votes; the King liftens to his council, and then decide, 
as he plcafes. Priefts can only give their opinions on the private conduft 
of the King, and on fubjefts of religion. In cafes of war or revenue, it is 
ftriftly forbidden them to utter a word,—A Dutch manufeript, written 
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about twenty or twenty five years ago, aflerts that the King cannot punifh 
with death, but this is a miftake,—He is abfolute in his Kingdom; and in 
facl, is the only perfon who can condemn to death, which he can do with¬ 
out even patting fen tenet, for he can inflict it with his own hand. 

Ragia Sin he having been abandoned by Cxty of his guards, at the mo¬ 
ment he was engaged with a fierce wild boar, revenged himfelf of their 
cowardice, by running his lance through every one of their bodies. The 
Dess a vis are judges in their refpeftive provinces, but they have not the 
power ofinfliainga puniflimcnt that may lead to the death of the delin¬ 
quent, Where the offence is very weighty, the criminal is ft ripped of his 
alf, and die judge appropriates it to his own ufe. 

T E M P L E S, 

* 

The temples of Bourmou are called ViKari, which fignifies a koufe; 
but its received meaning is, the houTe of Boudhou, in the fame manner 
as the term Kumartia, which means fen, is only applied to the fon oF a 
King by a Prmcefs.—Thefe temples have no certain form, being gene¬ 
rally built in the caves of rocks. And it depends upon the particular 
form of the cave, whether the ftatue of Boudhou be (landing, or 
Feu mg with its legs acrols, or lying down on its right fide. This 
ftatue is invariably yellow, From the head to die feet.—A large yellow 
garment covers the whole body, except his right bre aft. This garment 
is lined with red; the only part of the lining to be Teen is that which is 
folded and thrown over the left fhoulder. Boudiiou has bracelets, like 
alt the Indian figures; bis head is naked, his hair neatly platted from the 
fore to the hind part of his head, at the top of which is a flame, which 
in llatues of eighteen cubits, is three feet two or three inches in height. 
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_There are generally figures of Tome of the divinities painted on the walls 

of the temples; and thefe figures, in the richer ones, are made of earth or 
wood. Thofe of Boudhou may be made of any kind of materials.—Devout 
people make offerings to the temple in gold, fiiver, brafs or even Huffs.—It 
is an homage to the memory of Boon non, for which a reeompence is 
expefled in this life, and not in the other. 

On one fide of the Vthari there is always a monument, in the Form of a 
cupola, placed on a moulded pedellal. This monument contains a parti¬ 
cle of the bones of Boudhou:— It is rather difficult to conceive whence 
all thefe particles have come, as his body was burned on a pile of fandal 
wood one hundred and fifty cubits high,—This cupola is called Dageb Ki- 
hanfe. Da bone, Geb belly, Vakanfe lord,—It is clear that the word belly is 
here ufed in a metaphorical fenfe,-— Vak xnfe is a term applicable to every 
thing that creates refpefl.—The Priells live dole to the Vihari .—Their 
habitations fhould be humble, and covered only with leaves.—This has 
given rife to their being called Pans-elc, houfe of leaves, Abufes have 
however crept in among them, and tiles arc feen to their houfes inflead of 
leaves. 

PRIESTS. 

The Priefts are all dreffed in yellow: their garment is large and folded 
back, like that of Bountiou, on the left fhoulder, leaving the right breafl 
and (houldcr uncovered,—They are forbidden to marry, or to have concu. 
bines.—They cannot touch meat; vegetables and eggs being their foie 
diet.—They are not to eat after twelve o'clock, and mu ft be three months 
during the year away from their ordinary habitation.—They differ in their 
opinions as to the caufeof this regulation,—It appears to me to have been 
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made for the pnrpofe of fpreading their doftrines more generally, as they arc 

obliged to preach whenever there is is an afiemblage of the faithful._They 

live partly on the produce of the lands annexed to the temples, but more 
particularly by the alms they receive, in raw or boiled rice, vegetables, paltry, 
clarified butter, or ghee, Scc t See. They mud dean out their temples twice 
a day, and always keep at lead one lamp lighted in them. Every morning, 
they are to fpread frefh flowers on the ftatueor pedeflal of Boudhou, and 
mud have mufle both morning and evening. There are only two orders of 
Friejlkood, the novices, and the ordained ; the firft are called Saman Eroo 
Ounavfe. They can be novices from their puberty, if they know how to 
Tead a little, and have fome knowledge of the precepts of their religion. 
Previous to their admiflion, they are examined, and it depends on their an- 
fwen whether they gain their objeft, They are alked whether they are 
affli&ed with the Falling ficknefs, or the Uprojy; if they be Ilerma- 
phoditeS; whether they have been born flaves; if their parents be alive, 
and if they have obtained their confent to embrace the Priejlhaod ; with 
fevers 1 other queftions. 

Ar twenty years of age they can be ordained, that is, become Tiroun . 
nanjk : Quedions are, then put to them fo numerous as to fill a final I book- 
Previous to becoming a candidate, the novice mud provide himfelf with 
eight things, which are indifpenfably neceflary towards admiflion. A 
wooden plate for his food; three different yellow garments; a flick, for no 
other purpofe than to enable him to walk; a round fan, called Watapetc^ 
to hide his f.tee when he fpcaks; a coarfe fack, to filter his water; and a 
needle to mend his garments. There is a law that makes all the Tirounnan - 
fes equal in rank. But this law not having been rufficiently attended to, 
it has been neceflary to eflablifh chiefs among them, to inlpeft the temples 
m a certain diftria, Theft chiefs are called Ahtfc OunM/c. A little 
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after, there were two infpeftors general made of ail the temples in the 
If] and, they are call Mah&ndtkc Qimnanfe, They relide at Candy t At pre- 
fen t there is but one, who enjoys a great reputation for £mttity. 

MARRIAGES. 

Tin author of the Dutch manufeript I have already alluded to, fays 
that the law forbids brothers to have one woman in common, but he is 
deceived. There is no fiich law* No notice of any fuch cuftom is taken 
in the ancient law, and there is no modern one yet. This cuflom pre¬ 
vails very much in Gxm/y, and, to fay the lea ft, is tolerated. 

In all fuits relating to t marriage, this cuflom is confidered legal, and 
mull have refulted from the manner in which the marriage ceremony is 
performed in Ceylon. A whole family goes in a body to alk a girl in 
marriage; the more numerous the family, the greater title k has to the girl; 
It is the whole family that marries, confequently the children belong to the 
whole family, in the fame way as the lands, which are never divided. 

It is probable that his Excellency, the Governor, will bring about a reform 
in this kind of marriages, and place them on a more natural Tooting, by 
encouraging agriculture, end ordering a divtfion of lands. For the purpofe 
of efhblifhing, every where, a foie proprietor—Marriages, in Ceylon, are 
contrafled by the right thumb of the man and woman being put together, 
the prieft throwing a little water over their thumbs, and pronouncing the 
words, laid down by Boudhou for the occanon. 

The King is married in the above way, but a fhell of the fort called 
Ckank ( Bucdnus ) muft be procured to pour the water from, with the 
aperture to the right; fuch flicll is the principal piece in the valuables of the 

Ll3 
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crown. Their religion authorizes them to have many wives, & man 
may have as many wives and concubines as lie can maintain. 

"Where a young man and woman are well difpofed to marry each 
other, the family of the man fends a friend to that of the woman, to found 
the intentions of the other party. In general, the girl's family receives 
notice of it and accordingly gives a fcafi to their Gueft. A few days 
after, one of the nearefl mo ft aged relations of the young man pays a vifit to 
die girl's family. He informs himfelf relative to her character and dr- 
cumftances, and if he be fatified, propofes an alliance. To this, he 
receives noanfwer; but they treat him with a much greater feaft than the 
former, which is generally a fign of confcRt.—The next day, a relation 
of the girl comes to vifit the family of the young man; he receives a 
grand entertainment in his turn .—ILc inquires particularly about the 
number of the family—their circumffances <$:c. and declares, that if the 
young pair are fatified, it would be well to confent to their marriage.— 
The young man and his family immediately go in a body to demand 
the girl, which is acceded to, A magician is then confulted, to fbc the 
day, and the hour. The two families then meet at the houfe of the girl, 
where a grand feaft is prepared, and the houfe ornamented according to 
the cuftom of the Call. The magician con fid is his books, and holds a 
Clepfydra (or water dock) in his hand. The inflam the lucky hour arrives* 
die married couple is covered with a piece of doth, their right thumbs 

t . \j 7' . ’ ’ L . • • ,, • .X) - • . h a . h m » 1 ■ ■ ■ •' J > * < j , 

are joined, filtered water is thrown over them, a cup, containing cocoa 
milk, is pa (Ted fcveral times over their heads, and the ceremony ends. 
The couple immediately rid theiufelves of the doth and retire into a room 
where there is a white bed fire wed with flowers, precious Hones &c» 
The magician holds die water dock in lib hand, and knocks at die door* 
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uto the lucky hour arrives,—The couple reappear, and the rejoic¬ 
ings, m dancing, finging and feaiting commence, which la ft twenty -four 
hours, after which the married pair are conduced in triumph to the iioufe 
of the Hufhand. Thefe are the cuftoms obfcrved in Candia when oniy 
one man is married. But when there are feveral brothers married to 
the fame woman, the only part of the ceremony rigoroufly adhered to 
is, the joining the thumb of one of the men to that of the woman. The 
other part of it may be difpenfed with. 

• 1 - i :: ‘ » 

PE03TITUTTOM, as a profeflion, is permitted ; it is even refpefted, 
and is called Vaijia Durm.^-Dami means trade, Jl&lt, employment. It 
is, however, liable to fomc very inconvenient rcllrictions.—If a man appear 
before a woman of the above defeription* and declare he will marry her, 
’giving her at thefame time a ring, a flower, orfome other thing, as a t&cen 
of his Gncerity, fhe mull remain faithful to him, though he fhould abandon 
her for years, and leave her without the means of fubfilicnec. Sakreia 
one day transformed himfelf into an old man, and going to a VtiiJJia, to try 
her, made her the neceflary declaration,, gave her a flower, and difappeared. 
At the end of twelve years, the poor woman, who with the great eft diffi¬ 
culty had fupported herfelf, prayed to heaven in a ft rain of grief, that he, 
Who had given her the flower, Ihc then held in her hands, might return. 
At that inftant Sakreia appeared in all his glory, Congratulated her on 
her fidelity, and hiefled her with affluence. 

» m m 

DIVORCE . 

Divorce can take place without any form or proceft, at the will of 
the parties.—If the Hufband or Hu f bar id* be not fatisfted with their wife, 
be or they return her the effects Ihe has brought in marriage, and repu- 
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diate her. In the fame manner, if the woman be difeontented, flic infifis 
on withdrawing herfelf, and returns whatever (be may have received in 
marriage. When the parties arc not agreed as to the divorce, the fudge 
or Dtffavi interferes, and generally annuls the marriage when he can¬ 
not reconcile them, 

n R E.S s. 

*- i ™ ~ J .1 #tl ’ * -* II * "" 1 * <4 

The drefs of the grandees of the Court, is not fo majeflic as that of 
the Turks or Perfians, nor fo elegant as that of the Indians; yet it is linking 
and plea fin g. The hip is covered with a large coloured doth defen¬ 
ding and folded in fuch a way before, as to prevent any obllruBion 
to the motion of the legs; this doth is called Pam: Over this, they 
wear a kind of petticoat of line rauflm (called Juupcti) with a gold border 
folded up in the way of the cloth, A box made of paftc-board is placed 
round their belhes, the projection of which it increafes five or fix inches. 
This box contains a handkerchief, watch and other Jktle articles. Their 
Tervatm always carry their betel, chunam, and nuts of areka. A large 
fa fit with a gold border ties up the whole: It is called Often Katch'ie , The 
.upper part of die body is covered with cloth worked in gold, or variegated 
filk, or plain white mufitn. The lleeves are always fluffed above with cot- 
ton, in order to make the higher part of die arm appear Lhick, This 
they call Otte . Over their fhoulders is a large ruff, in die fpanilh fafhion, 
which they call Maute. On their heads they wear a fmall round hat, which 
they call Topi Ratoue. It is made of padc-board, and is covered with a 
piece of red cloth having a gold border, and fometimes, of white 
rmfllin. This drefs appears to have been partly introduced by Europeans. 
The ruff and coat are to be feen in many of . the Portraits of the 16th and 
jyth Centuries; and the covering over their hips, referables the large 
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Dutch breeches ofthofe days. They have two kind? of flippers, one made 
of leather or ornamented cloth and turm at the end; ih; other, is a piece of 
wood, about the fize of the foot, ratfed from the ground by the means of 
two fop porters a Few inches in height; n-ar the end of it are two fmall 
curves, between which, they place the great toe. They never life flip¬ 
pers where there is ceremony. 

Those that arc of an inferior rank to the fir ft claCs of courtiers, only 
wear the lower part of the drefs; it being flrifily forbidden them to cover 
the upper part of the body.—The Vdlalt caft has the privilege of wearing a 
white hat—The petty chiefs of the other caffs can wear black hats.—The 
people of low call cannot wear a petticoat, but Amply a piece oF white 
cloth, which is not to reach below the knees.—Their head is uncovered. 

The women of the lower orders wear a petticoat of white cloth, 
which palling between their legs, is thrown over the right (boulder, and 
is fattened to the ligature about the waift: It has a very pretty effeft. 
This is the drefs in Candy. —In that part of the lttand which is under 
the European dominion, the black chiefs wear a kind of embroidered 
furtout with an immenfe quantity of large buttons of gold or filver on 
it,—The women wear a quilted veft of the very worll tafte.—The 
Singalcfe ufe a large leaf of the TaL'gaka tree to fhelter them from the 
rain; it is called by Europeans talipot *—It is made to fold up like a 
fan. Another fpecies of fan Is ufed in Candy; it is a leaf of the fame tree, 
its folds are open, and form a wheel, which is fattened to a ftick feven 
or eight feet in length.—It is only ufed to keep off the fun. Men in place 
alone, are entitled to tile benefit of it. There is another fan of the 
lame fliape but (mailer, called zmttapdic f which ferves the fame purpofe 
as fans in Europe,—The Prietts generally carry them. 

■ _—-——™, —_- d 
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CASTS , 

The Singalefe are divided into Four principal cafts. 

That of the Kings—R a g i a. 

That of the Brahmins* 

That of the Velendes. 

That of the Tc&evdcrer. 

The two firll calls do not exill in Ceylon, That of the Kings, is divided 
into Tchrestri Racia Vanse, Litchwi Racia Vam a e, Akkake 
Ragia Vanse. 

The Brahmins diflinguifh the Vedcbrahmine Vanfe, as perfons to 
be folely employed in matters of religion, and in the Rudy of abilraB 
fciecces; other Brahmins as Doftors of Phyfic, and a third dafs, as 
manufafttirers of filks and fLuEFs. 

The Veltnde call is divided into VeUnde Van/e, and Wadigke Vanfe, 
commonly called Tchdis .—The Tchouoeb.es comprife all inferior calls; 
white people and vedas are of no call. But as alt thefe are the calls of 
ancient and fabulous times, they can only be faid at prefent to exift 
in books. 

The following is the order of cafts in Candy. 

First Vdlal or Got Vanfe. —The Vdlalos were originally labourers, as 
will appear from the fignification of the words, ml means a marlhy field, 
fit for the cultivation of rice, ale is defire, fancy, love.— VzIIaU therefore 
fignifies, the attachment of people of that call to places fit for the cultiva¬ 
tion of rice. They were aifc called goi-gamc, fromgor laborer and 
villages. They probably took this name when they united themfeleves in* 
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to a fmali facieiy, and cflablifhed them re Ives in the fame place. One wo aid 
be induced to fuppofe that fuch a cad mufl have had its origin in very re¬ 
mote timet .“But we find no mention of it in the ancient books.—This lit. 
tie Today having increafed in power and in numbers, the general term of 
goi-game was dropped, and everyone took, that of Goi-mnfe meaning the 
lord labourer.—'The Goi-varifes or Vdlales form the fir It call in Candy, 
They alone can hold the high offices of the date. Two caffs difpute the 
fecond rank, namely, the fifhermen, and the ChalUas, —The fifhermen or 
Karavs cannot be of much importance in Candy, as the Candi&ihs at prefent 
can only fifh in the rivers of that kingdom. 

The origin of the Sale* or Challi&s is accounted for in the following 
manner, A certain number of Pajfekarca Brahmin Vahanfe went to live 
together in a large houfe on the continent, to carry on a manufacture of 
fluffs. This houfe was called Sale, and increafed to fuch a fize as at la ft 
to become a village; which gave rife to the name Salt-game, that was af¬ 
terwards given to its inhabitants.—A great number of them were invited 
over to the I (land by three different Kings, Vice R agi a, Devenipa- 
t i s se, and Watimi. Though at firll much efteemed, they had not an 
opportunity of conftantly exercifing their talents; the confequence was 
thefe decreafed from not being fufiiciently employed, their influence fell, 
and they became labourers, got. —In the reign of Watimi, they found 
an opportunity of diftinguifhing them Pelves in another way.—The Portu- 
guere had juft arrived in the I Hand, and wanted men to peel the Cinnamon, 
—They proved them Tel ves in a fhort time fo ufeful to the Portuguefe, 
■who valued nothing in the Ifland but the Cinnamon, that they received 

* Ii not thl* she nicnc Pfole my to ihe IJland of Cp/o4» ai he doe* (Isa* 

io ihe lnhabiuntc ? Thii caft of Cinnamon Feelers h lei tied in (he foul hero T>iilu£U or lb* 
nvi for nil the ptiotipil part of (he papdalkn in iht ncIfhbQtirhqod ci Fa!*t Jt Calk* 
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the title of Mafia Bade, the great department* p re re rving always the name 
of fait without the addition of game .—They extended over a traft of 
country forty or fifty leagues in length. Some time alter, the termination 
as, was given to many calls, fuchas the Panneas, Katinas &c, and in the 
lame way, to the call of Sale, which then became Salcas, by corruption 
Tchalias. Adrian Ragia Parse Moodilliar of Saltas ,has written a 
very curious work on the fubjeft of his own call, in which, feverai 
interefting accounts relative to Boudhifm are alfo to be found. I (hall 
give, farther on, from his book, an ex traft made by himfelf. 

Next to the Sakas and Kdravcs, are the Jfagrtros. Their employ* 
ment is to extra ft from the cocoa tree, from die kitout and die talgaha, 
a liquor with which they make black fugar.—The Hannas are lime 
makers.—The Navandana work in gold* Giver, copper and Iron, 

The Dourcwe or Scurauf are thofe, who draw the juice from the 
palm trees, in the fame way as the Jagreros , They make of tins juice 
Souri or Toddya liquor, which they ferment and then diflil, by which 
means it becomes arrack. The Europeans call them Shandos. 

The Radtivt .—Wafhermen of the fir ft call. They wafh for the pre¬ 
ceding calls, but not for die following.—They are obliged to hang 
white cloth in the houfes which travellers Hop at, whenever a perfon 
of importance is to pals by. 

The Kinnavas ,—Winnowing fan makers. 

T nz Jamlt, w ho are to work in the Iron mines. There are very few 
people of this calL 

The Rode as. Walhermenof the fee end clafi* 
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Bermias This caff includes all the Players on muEcal Inttruments* 
and thofe who beat the different kinds of drums* t 

OUiai, the Dancers, anti the mimics The firff are obliged to be on 
the road when great people pafs by, and accompany the Palanqueen, 
fora length of time, by their extravagant ffepa, which they call dancing. 
The mimics put on a mafk of the devil Raks-eia who is very : formi¬ 
dable here, and dance with the mafk on, in order to appeafe him. 

The Padouas are Gamers of every kind. The Gaik gane pdkai l 

‘ A 

thofe who are charged with cleaning the Greets. 

The Roii, or Rodins, are the laft and yilcft of all the calls.— If one 
fhoutd touch a RoeUas even unintentionally, one is rendered impure.— 
Thefe wretches are obliged to throw thejnfclves on the ground on their 
bellies, whenever they fee a vdlaU paffmg, who gravely walks over, 
them. But nature feems to have coins to the relief of thefe unfortunate 
beings by giving to them more beautiful women, than to any of the other calls. 
But many of them arc forced into, the Ii&t&i&s of the great, who have laid 
it down as a rule, that a Rodins woman is not impure, for the men of fuperior 
s calls, but only for their wives.—This is the order, at prefent, of the differ¬ 
ent caffs in Candy. It is however probable, that formerly, the order of 
caffs in this Illand was not as it now is, but as it cxiffs on the continent. It 
may be confidered lingular that there is not a military call* But the rea- 
fon of it is, that all the population belonging of right to the King, every 
one, let his rank be what it mry, s obliged to fight on receiving the Kings 
order.—By this means he has as many foldiers in time of war as he can 
procure arms for,—This order of caffs is ftriftly obferved in Candy. But 

N n 3 
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no individual fufTcrs in the opinion of his call in doing for himfelf any 
work that may be within the particular line of another call. Therefore 
a Vetlaie may wafh his own linen, or fifh for his own table ; neither is a 
Vdtate degraded for cultivating the ground of a man of inferior call - t 
in the fame way as a Kamndanc may make a working tool for a Radios ; 
For there are not two fpecies of I t Hales nor of Navandante —But, as 
there are two kinds of wafhennen, a Radavc would think it beneath him 
to valh for a Bermudas. In the part of the Ifiaad belonging to the 
Englifh there is a difference in the calls, but To con fufed, as to make it 
difficult to give an cxaft idea of them ; the- preeife line between them 
rot having been drawn m this part of the I Hand. For the la ft twenty 
years, the Salcgame or Sdeas, or Mohabade have loll, with their pri¬ 
vileges, the priority which their greater utility entitled:' them to over 
the Vdlaks, —There is alR> another clafs of inhabitants, of whom many 
authors have fpoken, without knowing any thing about them> They 
are called Sedas or Vidius. The Bidas are of no caft j but they arc not 
confidered as impure, and enjoy, as a body, a certain degree of confu 
deration. They inhabit the woods, and Jive up jo the trees. They feed 

J ' T f ■ 

principally on the game they kill with their arrows, and have the re¬ 
putation of being good archers. Their bows are remarkably difficult 
to'draw. Their arrows have a piece of iron at the end, fix or eight inches 
long, and about one and a half broad. With thefc, they can kill an Ele¬ 
phant by linking him between his eves, a 1 thing very' polfiblc from the 
conftru&ion ol the bone about that part. When a Veda wants an Iron lance* 
or a tool, which is nearly the only thing he may Hand m need of, that he 
cannot procure for himfelf, he places in the night, before the door of a 
fmtth, fome honey or game, together with a model of the inflrumcnt lie 
requires, in wood or earth—In a day or two after, he returns and finds die 
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jnftniment he has demanded—This good faith and reciprocal confidence 
prove, at lead, that fome honefty exifb in a country, where fwindling and 
robber)' arc carried to a great excels. They would confider them Pelves 
extremely criminal, if they cheated a Beda, who, from his way of living, can 
never impofe upon them.—Once a year the Vedas fend two deputies with 
honey, and other little prefents to the King,—When they arrive at the gate 
of the palace, they fend word to his Majefty, that lib coufins wifh to fee 
him,—They are immediately introduced.—They then kneel, get up, and 
inquire of the King, rather familiarly, about his health. The King re¬ 
ceives them well, takes their prefents, gives them others, and orders that 
certain marks of refpeft be (hewn them, on their retiring from the palace. 
Thcfe Vedas are black, like all the Singakfe , notwithHanding all that has 
been, faid to the contrary.—They inhabit the Wmie^, 

DEATHS^ 

It is recommended by the laws of Boudhou, to recite fume chapters 
on morality near a dying man, in which the name of Boudhou frequently 
recurs. If the dying man expire at the inftant this name is repeated, his 
foul is tranfporied into one of the heavenly regions.—The law ordains that 
the body be burntBut this enftom has not been preferved, except among 
the great. The people entertain an idea that the dead defile a place —They 
therefore get rid of the body immediately, by burning it, or carrying it to 
the neighbouring fore ft.—The houfe, in which a perfon may have died, b 
always deferred for fome months, fometiraes for ever—The water of the fea 
is the bell to waflt away the impurity r—And where this cannot be had, they 
ufe the water of a ft ream, Gowdung and Curcuma,— 1 he following cuftom 
fills one with horror, particularly as the only caufe of it is idlenefs—\\ lien 
a Pick man is defp aired of, the fear of becoming, defiled, or of being obliged 
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to change ilieir habitation, induces thofe about him to take him into a 
wood, in fpiLeof his cries and his groans, and there they leave him, perhaps, 
in the agonies of death. It frequently happens that men, thus left, recover, 
cud return to their families, without entertaining the Tmalldl refentment 
towards their afTaffins,—This atrocious cullom is common in the poorer 
provinces of the Kingdom of Candy, 

MUSIC. 

* ■ T |WI 1 f m - - _ 

Music appears to have been formerly cultivated in Ceylon and reduced 
into principles.—’There are pieces of mufic to be fecn in regular notes, 
in fome of the old boobs in the Pali tongue.—The ancients had feven notes, 
called Sa, Ri, Ga, Me, Pa, De, Ni. The gamut was termed Septa 
Soucre* There was no particular ftgnfor thefe notesj each of them be¬ 
ing formed of as many letters as were necefTary For their pronunciation. 
It is very probable that this gamut aufwers exaflly to ours, confequent- 
ly, this would be the way that the beginning of an old minuet, known to all 
the world, would be written in Singahfc mufic ; pa ni ri pa n fa ni de pa, 
pa pa pa pa pa, = 

But as their mufic, in notes, has been almoll entirely forgotten, I have 
not been able to difeover how they ufed to dillinguilh the half tones, the 
crotchets, meafures, Sic. dfcc. I have heard that there are two or three 
per fans in Candy, who Hill under Hand their mufic by note. But I hope 
yet to be able to coliefl fomething, that may give an infighiinto the ancient 
mufic of the Singaleje. It is in all probability the fame as that of the In¬ 
dians of the continent. Nothing can be more unpleafant than the Singa* 
lefe airs, whether fung or played on either kind of their guitars. Their 
trumpet produces the moll annoying found I ever heard j yet they are fond 
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of it to diftra&ioti. They confecrate it to the temples and to the king. Its 
name is Hovcntvt . Their horn, called Koviiove, is as unplcafant as the 
former. —They have a kind of hautboy that is not quite as infupportable as 
their other infiruments, and which might, perhaps, in the hands of an able 
player, be made to give fome pleaftng tones ; it is termed Nalavc, They 
have four fpecics of drums. The firfh Daou.l t is long and narrow. They 
beat it with a curved Hick, called Daout Kadipaue, and ufe only their 
left hand to it. The Tcmmctam is a kind of kettle covered with a fkin on 
the top, and beat with an inllrument, called Kaddipoui. The Rabani 
is nearly fimilar to our timbrel; but it has no bells. They Aide the lingers 
of the right hand on it, and hold it with the left: Women play on it alio. 
They place it on the ground, and three or four together beat it in time 
for many hours together, without being in time. The Odikie is the bed 
of all their drums, and is certainly capable oF producing a good effeft in 
a piece of inufic. It is very narrow, conlidering its length. The two 
extremities of it are tied by catgut firings to the belt, on which the inflru- 
ment hangs ; this belt goes over the (boulder. They Iqueeze the drum oc- 
cafionally with the left elbow and Hake it with their right hand. The 
p refill re on the inllrument, by fir etching it more or left, makes it pro¬ 
duce different tones.—The Tammdam is ufcd in the (balls of the great, and 
always precedes them in their journeys. It is a neceffary part ofthc mu he, 
to be played before the temple, morning and evening. In fine, it is an 
effentially neceffary inftrument upon all occafions that attract the 
attention, and con fide ration of the public.—The Rabdm is more adapted 
for the featts of friends; the Daout is ufed at all times.—But the 
Odikie is the indrument of the men of tade. A player on it is, cond'- 
fluently, paid more liberally than thofc on the Dmul or Taxiwtavu 

O03 
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The Singdefe are very fond of hearing fongs. A great man (when 
travelling) has often one finger before, and another behind, bis Falan- 
tjueen.—They each in their turn fmg ftanzas of an indeterminate length; 
as it happens at times, that the finger, animated by his fubjett, gives 
fornc verfes extempore. The fongs are either religious, in which cafe 
they extol the virtues of Bgudkgu, and other Gods; or they are 
hiliorical, and then they praife the virtuous aclions of fowe of their Kings, 
or relate a love adventure. In all cafes, the air of ihe fongs is mournful. 
J have never heard what can be called gay mu he, among the . Singalefe; 
and I think it would be very difficult to put any into note:—For the 
meafure is inceflanily changing, and the movement remaining the fame, 
always flow. It is what is generally called the andante. 

■" * 

Abridgment of the hiflcry of the Ciialias, by Adrian Racia Parse* 

a Chief oj that Cajl, 

fl. Apt ea the world had been deftroyed, and plunged into ob- 
icurity, a Brahmt defended from on high, and made it fhine with his 
bright light. 

sd, A Great number of other Brethnics defended at the fame time, 
and inhabited the regions of the air, where they enjoyed pcrfefl happinefs. 

3 ^' e of thefe Brahnus, wilhing to know the tafte of the earih, 
prclkd it between two of his fingers, and found it poireflcd of the 
J wcetcfl flavour.-—From that time, he and the other Brahmins fed on it 
for the fpace of do.cco years, till dreading that it would be entirely 
confumed, from the great Life they made or it, they divided it equally 
■ -aroongfl ihcm, that each might be fare of a certain portion; but ihc 
amtortunate idea, of dividing it, deliroyed the delicious flavour of the earth. 
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4lh. After which, Chance produced a fpecies of mu (broom, called 
MaUika or JcJathow, on which they lived for 15,000 years. But being 
determined to mike an equal divifion of this alfo, they loft it. Luckily 
for them, another creeping plant called Badrilata. grew up, on which 
they fed for 35,000 years, but which they loft for the fame reafon, as 
the former ones, 

5 th. Fortune ftill remained true to them; for there grew up a 
large tree called Kalpcioorkfc, of which there is an immenfe number in 
OataurowkourQw&wipe. —This tree gave them food for 2,200,000 years. 
But the old idea having crept m among them, it perifhed. 

6tk. They afterwards lived on an odoriferous grain called Soi'atn- 
giate-el for 35,000 years, which they loft for the fame reafon as their 
former. 

7 t/i. They then found another grain called Sowsndt, which ferved 
them as food for fixty thoufand years, at the end of which, they were 
deprived of it, 

8 tk. These different kinds of food changed their nature; and from 
fpirits, they became matter, in a human fliape, having bones, fiefh, and 
blood. And having imbibed wicked ideas they became hermaphrodites t 
and communicated carnally with each other. The confluence was that 
they loft all their ancient glory. 

Q th. Some ofthefe Brahmins diQiking the method of living of the 
others, retired into the woods.—There they divided themfelves into 
three fets; one fet gave itfelf the name of Vede Brahninc t and took to the 
ftudy of the four fciences, called Tchadourveda, This let is cmplo) ed 
in teaching men virtue, and inftrufcUog them in a knowledge of the 
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heavenly doftrine, Another let took the appellation of Same BraAmne, 
aad it intcrcfts itfelf about the temporal concerns of men. The laft fct 
is called Pejkari Brahminc, and manufactures gold fluffs j this is the 
meaning of Pc/kare. 

10 lh. They all aflemhled and reflcfled deeply on their ancient 
glory, which was fo great as to have given light to the world:—And they 
repented of the fin, which had plunged them into obfeurity. 

11 tk. They in confluence prayed together, and obtained anew 
light under the name of Souria (Tun) which is 50 yodtins in circum¬ 
ference. This word, literally, is firmnefs and wifdoni. At the time 
Vaivafvata (Ton of the Sun) appeared in all his beauty and happinefs.— 
* Thirty hours after, the fun fct, and the light was turned into dark- 
nefs. They again prayed, and obtained another luminary, called Chan - 
dritt (moon) and which fignifies reunion and has 49 yodurn of circum¬ 
ference. 

ia//i. Then they were obliged to labour for their bread, and they be¬ 
gan to flcal from one another. In this predicament they defied a chief, 
and agreed that whatever punifhment he fhould decree, they would enforce. 
This chief was that fplendid, beautiful and perfcaiy happy being, the fon 
of the Sun. They called him Maha Smiette, meaning the grand or 
unanimous eleftion; and they appointed him King 4,320,000 years 
after the defeent of the Brakntts from the aerial regions. 

igfA. From Him have defeended all the Maha Same tic, the call of 
Kings; which has been divided into five calls equally eminent. The 
fir 11, called SouruVmfe; the ad, Ldcht ViragicVanfe ; the third, Katchicm- 
git Vanfi'j the fourth, Sakeragia Vanfe\ the fifth, OkkakeragU Vanfe . 1 hefe 
five calls have always filled the flation of fovereigns. 


f The iltft divide the /tjcktbontnn into fuiy hour*; thirty fo* the d*y, uui thin/ fo* ihe night. 
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i‘4 lh t The Hermaphrodites, of whom we have Tpoken (Xo. S) pro. 
cl need two cads i the Velendes, who knowing nothing of agriculture, 
took to trade, and are now called Tzhittes ; and the Vadtghe, diftinfl from 
the former, but alfo traders All the other Bra/mes were called Tehoudc- 
res, a general term for all . inferior calls. 

igtk. Many books, fuch as the Dampmvave, the Altouvavc, and the 
Ntkdikavi fpeak of Pejkare Brakmnet who were Kings. The book 
ScdipikiLVt taken from the Southfetkre, and the Sonnanameke, written by 
the King Melidow, ellablilhes the order of cads in the following manner, 
Kings, Brafimnes, Chitlis, Grahapatis. Thirty five Pejkarc BraKmnes 
were Kings in the country of Dambsdivc (the continent) and the lands 
annexed to it, fuch as Makhmde, Makapatoonu, Kaji, G&daharc, Kent- 
row , and Souloupatounow, Here follows the manner, in which Ceylon 
became inhabited. Ceylon is a fmallinand, at a little diftance from Dam- 
bidive, about one hundred yoduns in circumference. It was for many years 
a favage 111 and, and was inhabited by devils. A defeendant oF the firft 
King of Dambedive M akasamete arrived there. He was called Vic a 
Koumarea, and was the fon of Vagowracia. This Prince 
Vice, had aft ed very imjullty towards his father's fubjefts. And his 
father, recoilefVrng that Boudhou had foretold that his Ton Vice 
would be King of Ceylon, made him- embark with 700 giants, and or¬ 
dered them all to go in-fear ch of the 111 and of Ceylon . They departed 
with a fair wind for the mountain, Saman cle Sripade, which they per¬ 
ceived at a difiance, and landed at Tamine in the Wany. Vjge dellroyed 
all the devils, and cultivated the lands. He then fent large prefents to 
the King of Paundi, whofe daughter he demanded, and obtained in mar¬ 
riage. The Princefs brought 700 young girls with her, and fervants 
and artilts of every defcription. The 700 giants married the 700 girls i_. 

p P 3 
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Vice wedded the Princefe, and declared himfelf King. Some time 
after, Vige Ragia ma le other prefects to his Father-in-law, who in 
return. Pent him fome Pcjkire Brahmnis. Vice received them well, 
granted them land* and honors, and they employed them Pelves in making 
magnificent gold fluffs for the King and Queen. He died after 38 years 
retgn. The defeendants of thefe Pefkart Brafonines negtecled the art, 
gave themfelves up to agriculture, and loft the name of Pejkare with 
their talent. While the King, Deven ipetibse, retgned in Ceylon, the 
King of Damhtdive, Dharmasouke, fent him the holy tree, called 
Snemahcdfodhienvahanfe, and 100 Pejkare Brakmines, on whom he heaped 
riches and honors, De venipetisse received them with attention, and 
granted them greater honors they had received from Dh a rmasouke. 
The Pijhares manufaQured fluffs for the King, but like their predecefTore 
foon loft their art, and took to agriculture. Another King of Ceylon 
called Vice S a v a k x r e m e b a ho w, (alfo called V a t i m e J fent prefents 
to the King Ho lie, and obtained leveral from him, and feveral Pejkart 
Bfahmines, to whom he gave rubies, pearls, elephants, lands. Oaves, 
&c. The defendants of thefe are called Salens Game, It is faid in 
the book S&iicgefoutre, that they lived in the village Saleagame, 
which means, the village of houfes or buildings. This village was after¬ 
wards called Ckelow* Tins place gave the name afterwards to the caft: 
Some Europeans fhortly after arrived in Ceylon, who employed the 
Pejknre Brahmins s or Saleagamc to gather cinnamon. And as this was 
the mod valuable article in the llland to the Europeans, they called 
the department which furmfhed it Mahahade.—Bade fignifos tax ; there¬ 
fore Mahalade means great tax* 

It is certain that the Saleas, at prefent called Chxllias , defeend from 
'a very high cafl, and that they have always been held in great c(U- 
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iriationj hiving, except in late time;, been canlhatly exempted from 
paying taxes, and enjoyed great honors. 

All that we have faid is to be found in the following books. 

LIST OF BOOKS . 


JHrghintkaie of^[ 

>An Extract from the Laws of Buudiiou. (PalL) 
Dikfanghie. J 


Angolkrintkait, Another extract more copious. ( Pall.) 


Samouthmkai:, A collection of the writings of Bou duou, (Pali.) 

GiaUkcat hoovave. A very ancient defeription of the tranfmtgrations of 

Boudhou, di vided into 550 Books. (Singakfc.) 

Sore Sangrche, Hiflory of Boo duou written by a wife man; very much 

efleemed, (SingaUfe.) 

Darma FmLipikave, Darm t fignifiesa collection or the laws of Boudhou, 

Predipikave, demonflrates that the author is a 
Do ft or, (named GouroslocomiiJ it is a kind of 
Commentary. (Sanfbrit } ) Pah M Singalefi, 

, 1 /i _ 

Sowmangkele Vila m 

VAn explanation of the facred rejoicings, [Pau.) 

Siniitam othouvavc.j 

Vfflifc Dipik'ivc* The Candleft ick of the higher calls: by a King named 

MlLlDON, 
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Balavdare, 
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A grammar of the Pali language. Bede ignorant 
avetare that inftruft, 

PttliNigandooSanne. A Pali and Singalefc Diftiotiary. Nigandco, Dicti¬ 
onary, Sane, tranflated. 


Pali Date-mangmfc, A col left ion of Pali verbs. Date, verb; mangiufa 

cheft. 

- i 

Pali Nigandao. A Pali Dictionary, 


RagiaRatmhare. Hsftory of the Kings of Ceylon. Racia, King; Rat- 

nakere, fea„ 


SarafvatLi Vlaiarene 
Potte. 


A Sanfcrit grammar, the explanation of which is 


alfo in Sanfcrit. Sarafvatte, the goddefs of 
Science; Viakarene, grammar; Pc tie. Book, 


Pali Sabdctmlase* 


A poUeftion ofPitfi names declined/and tranf-' 
lated in Sicgatcjc. Sabde, name; malavc , chain. 


Pane Dakam Potte* 


Explanations of Boodhou, Pane, difeourfe/ 
Dahavi, Religion; Potte * Book. 


Poogia Vallie* 


Hdiory of offerings made to Bouhhov, JPw£}& 
offerings; Vallie, a creeping Plant. 





VERTICAL SECTION OF A SAKWELLE. 




Yaugandtr* 


IJcdart p 


Karvikc 



Circumf, 

iQOQoYoduns. 
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XVI. 


A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE of tk Moghul Emperors, from Umeer Tymoor, to Alumgeer II. the Father of 
the prefent Emperor Shah Alum, being from A. H. 736 to 1173s or A. D. 1335 to 1760. 

BY LEWIS FERDINAND SMITH, Estg 


K*m Tirfr. 

«*d &Uih-r\ jVu^ j 

)j(c and Plact tfRirtt a«d #/ C^meiitn. 

PUtt xnd Uati and Afjassr af DrMtft* 

icc .y" /■//fittritf AW1 i«ri J r/M *f 

Juigw* 

OsKfr Tymvo r, SahibiqiriHt Fir Juoi 

irnakur* 

Esther, t/meer Tpfijbi^^Mosbcil 
I'ukEcnu Kluouni. 1 

1 t 

4,1 \ 

Enm in ihe Town of Koolh, Tutfd4y + 

S^lll ShabtA, Anni Htgi 7J S ^, di 

Crowned m the City of BuloMli Wed ff 
nrfiltir, uni Romm* A. Fi. 771 + 

WeiSneWay 1 17 th Sbaban, A + H* S07 s 
led in the iHla^c of Ubnr T 76 fnrfiin^' .]j 
Otn Sumurqtlnd i jwardi T^uTtphl. ~d 

Lets * fcmi. 

Interftd in tFc EnriTorj-or Snmur- 
nd f Agcd Lnnir j^an 70, ir, 

Lunar yean . 1 i- f- 

ibh juljbdilfefi. 

l‘*P£T ,ifc —‘—‘-— ■— - 

* 

itffj UlflCcf Tj r IB£K)fp 

Bnrnin the Cky of Stimurqgnd, 
Thurfdayii^rh Raha^ooffaneefA.l-]. 769. s 
Crowned Wedrefdiy, 171^ Shahadj u 
A. FJ, Sc?* herein Aioorbapej^n and 

Sumurqnnd^ I 

KUted 34th Zetiqid, Aw FF. Sio, it- 
he batric whk Mint* ■Voofaof Toork- tl 
nan. ,4 

Left S fona. 

InicrreJ ifl rfte Gird^n of Di^od, in 
lc eivvifoni f^bstt—Aged L. yta* 

q. 7. 10—Rtigrud L. jn. 3. 4, io- 

Mltzi Souliaa id, 

Fnhep, iMcrtjp ESaahj—Mother, Mihr 
nofti. 

Barn 

Crnwne^ 14th Zceqadp A. H- 3 10 in 
ikt. City of SumUTijetdi- 

Died A. H. £j-; of bodily difwfc. 

Left i font. 1 

InEerrtd in the town ofKoofh* its the 
fttifokum ofSbiimi mrddem R0U1* 

Reigned L* fn- 44 

&0*Suh iitjQOiu/cd. 

F tike j, isou U*u Mouhtimm u d Mi rid. 

born A. H* 83; in tnc City oi ho- 

mU‘qund + I 

CjdWBtd A. H. fl:;5 in ihe City oJ 

Ghuxntc n. 

Rilicd Mqpn^y iao pe ujuij A. FL 875 
n the bjltle with tinfun B_-j Toorkmin * 
JLefi 9 forti- 

Inferred m l» cnvnmu at 
-Aj^cd L. yn*j6 f Reigned L. yn. 1 0* 

Swaitin Omut hhykh Mini. 

1’ idler * Soylun Ufit® Fu,«d, 

Bom in Indjin in hutmirnundj A* H. 
s6o. . ; * 

CrAWhtd tn In-Jjjf) in Fur^liinu, A. 1 

ff* «75 »_J. 

Kdlen Muiid^y 4m Rumian ^9, A+i tnifima irux SMALuqinw.■ Ajea t,- y^** 

1. l.v 1 fill from tbe houfe in Hying J9- 

’igfint. Rtlgued L. yn, t6. 

ZoJMcrjo^Jcffrt, indue j pin.! 

kjLce. 

| > pii|fe^r r Ojeiiue Shykh Muzi t —Mu \ 

therj Qnoilooq Nigir Khanum* cIjiu^H 
tf of Yoonu* Kb-in of the family of 
Chiinge* Klun. 

Burn in f urehiauk 6ih Mohuffn©,! Died bib Jmhwuw,« 1 -»w^ A-HL Vi? 
S8k« iin the Gir^cn nl Chihar B,gh|iii Ckbui 

Cfewwii UiwKn InAjan and Ko?&. nfcid. fiotn bodily difwfe, 
fth Rum,m. A. 11. Son- 1 L ' f ' + ? dl^ ? hte^, ' 1 

1 Lie j red m Aged 1** J ■ * - 49* 

|t l* 

Reigned t.yn^ f7„ of which he pOcj, 

< yn. I-? dipt in HimtcKiflifi,i 

Hm^iiaa* JS-uIcf' *^«n, Juiullii] 

hh&$wm t 

F^lbibOOr,—i%la;lltlp Mthurii Ee- 

gutu, GauAdiflfliEcrof UJiraud j *m. 

fioro mihe Fwitat K.agooi| 
ithZecflid, A. 913. 

Ciuwi.ed a; Ukhutmbad or Agr^ 9 5 ^’ 
JunudrCjOsbwwul* A* Hi 937* 

RilM Fndjy 71^ KuixCjMiawwin 

A. B- 9%, in dfirr^nf the bglldangof 

the Library ar Dihiecaf Dillec^ he lel^ 

from (ho heufe. 

Left 1 fan. 

liLictr, .1 ifi me rlFtfUHi df 01J Wittier, 
jfieiTtht Murqup ui M'Jiibonb^ i *hce* 

A^rii L.yrf. 49. 4, 9 

Ritgncd L. yit, *j. jo. = 3. 

intfiircd in the village U .Sikundull j 

in laic tTi^iram of UfebuEibad ol Agr*p 
Aged L. yir. ti. 7, 

Rtigued L. y u. 51* 1. 9* 

■p 1 MPi^Pr . a iF 11 l 1 hr- Ssirui’-rii .fiJP 1 . cLJuLifii . 113 

U X tun t J LiJ tiJuiCMi tie tr. r Urftl Cjifiec. 

Father, Hubiairfoon,— Mather* Flu 
Bmoo Qegum, Grind dau^lucs o? 

UJttnut J 

’ # 1 

lvr« in the Fort of Unutr IC1 l ]’ r 

Sflcbu of Uior.Saodiy, ;th HujubjA. H 

94 Cxo.encd in tht Rdl ttinr. i» 

c!',e fotlu <if utuer, Friday, flh «»«*■ 
ocririncc> A IC 96 1+ 

Died WeOnefuay lj’n mik-|WU4kp 
i A* Hj 1014, from bodily difeafe* 

I.ofr 3 fans. 

i 

jtPdtlEtllj JUJlIlUl PSP-. 

kar. 

Father. Ukbtifi—Motheij liie Jfrugh- 

ief 0f Raji Btbutt MuL 

t 

Horn tn the I own oi Fmihpour hi* 
kw, in the Son « ef Ukbmbad, v> m- 
efJiy.iTili Rnbft.wluwwu], A H, 977 
Crovntd Tlwrid*r =f h J um ^"- 
.wlTiiiee, A. It. 10M1 ; a thefon of Uk 
bunbad or Ajjn, 

1 Died huadey 28th Sufur A. FI. igj 

L the Tillage of Clmlul-Wief, of n 
' Afthtna. 

Left j font, a diu’hten. 

J_ _use 

IMSVlft 41 i a ■ 1 H4 tfi*! 1 ^ p lH 

the Garden of Noar Julian B,^ym + 
n Aged hm }«p 59 JU iJ* 

Reigned La yrt. 21* 9. xj. 

i Imtrrcd at UX.t3u.raDjj, A^ed, L. yrl- 

bft-; 1 J11 rt _ lji p oiiuj]jd ofidHevPp Firdirur 
a^cCjinti;. 

F uiiicf* Juhjtigr^i — Jut 

R^ccp Diughstr of Rija Mariana* Boon- 
del#. 

i ... tua .1 TbMWi 7! 

! ^Oth Rgbeejrirdowwij^ A. Ft- lOoO. 

Ctowrcd in the Fort of C iHuor, ^^or^ 
I Lay, a h Jofnatlee^offantei A* Fi, 1037. 

U ^fi the u)»i *ui L tli'-vs hu.in % paton 

’ |day. 161U RujliX A. H. ‘* 7^ f«® P* 1 
I- in bit Widntyt *oil(ftcr. 

L.Ai 4 f«n'. i dtu(hlttt. 

iik 3^ il. 

1 Reigned eG. nine yri. 

1 which he pitted in prlfun in tht Sort of 

| Aira + 

li 1 ■■ ? P Pi J- il ill | I| Pj 1 M.I ri J .,1 mr lAul 1 -, 1 <1 

U Muhn | ^oddcCd t in4 AlUiiL 

IC'CJj KliuuLd mukan* 

Father, Sd»Ujiaii-. 1 —MociicF> tVloOtn 

ejz muhul f ihc Diughiee ai Aiafkhin. 

1 boi ti in me lowai JJuJ.a-d, m t!i 

Saoba of GorjniEp Sund jy> I Mh Zceqjil 
jA. H + 1018— Cr^wriM in ihc Gaiiic 
uf Ufzzthitl flfir Suphind# Fndiy, 11 

Ju rit.iri rffft* jT^nc% A, H* io^ v . 

; jj 3C ,i in the Di-hk.hin* Fnci^y, 

!, Ztrcqjd, A, H. mJ Of bodily (IiImJ 
r Left 4 f® 11 ’- 
li 

II 4i -■ '’ 1 ■ ■* u. I- la.C ^uuft V'l iv 1- 

x: urh Sh^kh Z^ri&oddeen* in Khu IJj- 

- u tl p 3 k f>k fin 1 in 1 he eit y 0 i U .■ r j rga h id; 
vH L. yrx. 91* r > 

R eijfne ' l„ »■ *. C “■ 

... T kki 1 a -Li R.f.hViirr, iJ W i_« . *h 1 * i ti. a 

MadbtUBWd Azilii pJj rhiL. 

hj ujtf, Uoiua^Mb,—MfitHer. iiM "° 
B'jms, Diiiglitu of Shah ^ ,n ' 

Mjr43 ip *hc | iiM. 1 5bjt**u ii 

H.ic6j + 

l ro r A ned in the Cafdefi of SholAmai 
in ih' Soobu UfcpnudpiBgnr, FVldaj 

,-tV7.Uhti. A, H. tftS. 

|, Iv.l «(1 ill It*- |MI»(UHJ Ul -M *■■■ ■ ... 

ilie Bcobu I’f Lrvhiji ib*d, tSiti Kuhef- yi'on finidi.h, Aj^nlLytT. j. ij. 

r auliPH-trul. A.H. mjj. io *h« bw»f* Ufiih Rrigi id L. Rinntbt J Jiid to d.i-1, 

’ e^.dint £bah. in tb* (iirt oi Uilwtu 

Hmuijuu* SjjLjh) ^luiuJuLi^ Khu-old 

mu- XiE- 

Father* UgtinigATbj,,-—Mo thee, 2^uw- 

wab Bj,cr. 

Bo:ri 11 L a ■ ■ lw 1 " c F* u h^4-i- p 

TirXh Rujo^k A. II- S3 r - j i, 

3 Crowned in the «■« ol 0".“ 

I JJiCiJ 11 tFK ■- k T u ‘ d «■■■ ■ " 11 ■ *■* 1 ! 

1 .urrura, A. H. M»4» f(wn hod-1/ difeafe 
Lett 4 foot. 

ip B !■. 1- i,- -1 j m • »iiif piy^i «-r r -P-- »■ * 1. i BK4 1 

. her rDFr-^>nf K r n 1 ■'3 .mJ deers* A^ed 

L + yrt. fida rl + 

Rrigrscd L , yn, 5, 8, in Hiadj&fhn. 

h -1 ■>. ' • r — - - -—-- 

^ u,i yl Ufc ^ lirc ' 
Friday, q H A. II. hj|. 

tell a fan* a 

In the pSuf^n n. lure ihe 
MdUfuteero of iFoansa^^Ujn. Aged t* 

fNi pt 9 h 

Reigned L % i* arid * diti, 

<M Lhihu 2 J o l-i 4 NtU c iiJij.il 

K^qddfctij 

FtlUCi, BuJuduvi StuO* 

— jr $il 1XJ s h-= 4i«kk wwmwiji 

teUb R«i*ru. A- H. '“L* - „ lh 

Crow Dt d -t Lihwtu, IherWiT* '4 ,fl 

Rubrr^'B^nl. n J _ — 

Blinded i d immluirdi ahef Ooirtj, 

ffip»if.med 9 h Kuj ^ I l 1 ■—- c 
. , np-iljrKd the 8lb RiabeP|«sSiaikP(| A- a!* 

IIJIp 

J inerted in utc Cuun «| the ..n 

^ Httnoia^oor—Agedl^ yri.j;. 

Reigned L yn. §. 3. jy. 

^ jtfttLiftufUEnuLl JrUEEpgll.ik«|UV r &Wj*ME 

Sb Liiicci. 

FA!lie*■, the lun ul 

ftuhjdfior SJuFi* 

Em u in ihi c*mjMi|s«Oukic^ _ , 
.n Beo g ,l f Tluadift i^ Kumw, A. 
H- 1098. . 

Crownrd in rhe fot^ ofDftI*e*Fr™Ji 
r i;d Zilhijp A , H. t |J4* 

durjJC. 

Father, Knfcr j-odiFi -Chin, the fan of 

Buhaducr Shah, — Mother, Fiooraofl nits 
flegumi ihc Diughier of Shykh Nujam 
Bigho, 

Bom in the fort v r UiU«eJ**®id“ 
opfijEte, A. H, 

Crowned ra thr env Tb& ol 
RoheriCoiTaiiee* A. H. Mf 1, 

|>icd 111 tfpC CHMhHJ v 4 .^|d( MJ - r 

Hujyb. A. H. 1 I|1 of a Cuniumptf'M.* 

hllrnxj in ice Maufoleum «r H&yoi- 
• iH.fi* Aged. 

Lt jmci, j* lt d ia i'jilj!,, 

Rolcr 4 oDd duaJu* 

f ii her, k«f£f pooih-dastfli ikz fun of 

Suhaduar Shih. 

Burn in Ghu/Eieen. 

Crowned in the eit, ; rc*nt of Agja, ig-^ 
Riijirb h A. H 11 JI 1 

U,fj m 1-s:- rnfirnol vi^a* I -■ ■ inicrctai m (ass ,>i4Ui.-ieujii U - 

Z ^i^i. Aw II. 11 jt* fromiriifiiie*iM.iioijf«fi* Ag^d — 

Ojiitim frrd*. ! Rc^nrd L mo** ;» rnd *9 rliUa. 

Mou hummed bk ih, Rtftiun Uktilnr, 

fiudaaft Araiflgih- 

jutiin !Shaap th« foil ut huh a . 

iJonr Shjhp — Met help Quod 

Burn In Gi Qi.Eiccn, 14th kutKf‘ 

wltnnwnl, J l f 4. 

Ct owned in the tillige of Sw«oTee t S 
fcm ffom AyM p a^ffc Zerq'id, A. H, J1 f t 

DlCiMfl IlLC ?'■n tl M-i»:crp i aiu-ru <.y 
jyiU RabtfpO'ffitttc* H- ut - 

drofriy* 

Lffr 1 fmt *nd t dingtiTeT- 

a! j isnnra m lat^uurE ue^rc 
r tedmaa of bhykh 3^scunoatadeert ; Aged 
L. yrt- 47. i . j. 

1 Rciinrd L* rn* 31?* to* 

Up mud i^hihi 

Fa fc ber, M ■■ iibB Ltinivd b bib, — Mother, 

Oodjhum BpjCC. 

Bom in iftt Jp I% 1>tU r-= o 1 * 

I71S1 Ri-ber/OtifTr er T a/H It J&- 
Crowned in the T^wn fjn'tpni P i 

Mundiy p ad A* H 

nil. 

Jrnpi iloned AvX HUudid, fur! |o.I 

SHeb-kiip A. \ 11^7. iS;h Fh*«fa 

r\ 1 L j 1 S , iro rr. , ■ -*ii -If 4 i Ua :'e . 
l.cft i font* 

111 iiric< »e J IkalOiC the MttFqile: tit Qudu^m 

S ShwicH in Dih'i^ m the Mirifujcam of 
ALiref^m Ag'lil Lw y ii»4&* 

5. li. 

RfipcJ L. tn, 3 Sp 

Aiumgetr, UitLSOOddm* Usrtununiir. 

Filler l Mu<\i4i'5<hH5cfn Jubtodif iliati, 

-Msihlr, Lnaup Iii fc ec. 

Born m ibe Sknniu vl F id*} 

A, FS. 1099 igrteihf 10 tlrt 5^ Sawur- 
tyy of ifae Hindnoi^ 

CiflWficd in the f Jr t o* P'Fke, atf 
day, t&rh A.H* 1 s *7- 

1 ij DiMpci id.n-.iy, h '^j Itflwrre.1 to int nasi rm IkFlk trk L 

|Raber,c»ffi^r, A. Fir 117J or A. D ; JiifuEriun <A Koo/hJ^ouir. Aged t.f rt 
! ?(5fO* p4- . a 

* R-ca^ctid te yri. 6 + 7. ;a* 


N. B. Though the writer did not follow any regular plan «F Orthography in his communication, his method seas nevcrthclefs To much 
nearer Mr* Gilchrist’s than Sir William Jones’s, as to make it convenient here, to follow the former jin preference to the latter. 
















































































































































































XVIt. 


DemonstR aTion of the 12 tk Axiom of the firjl book o/* Euclid * 1 

* 

BY THE REVEREND PAUL LIMR 1 CK, 

Prop. 1, Fig, i, 2. 


If two right lines^ m a and 0 c t be 
equal and perpendicular to the fame 
right line a c, and a right line vt o be 
drawn joining their terms; a perpen- 

m 

dicular iib t let fall, from any point ra, in 
; he line w o, upon the Vine & c t is equal 
to m a^c o. 



a b 


p ''r 


fig. 2 . 


a 


PROOf, * i cannot l« greater than m a; nor lefs than it. 

Pnopoce o c. tillrr=»;crc& a perpendicular e J=* < driw the 
rWtt line «. t»kec<f=. b; er* a perpendkuUr dr Now. if the 
fitrurc •«. be applied to a err fo the point,! may fall upon 
f and the line « c on e e, the point b will fall upon A, and e upon r 
and finer the angte at a,b,c.i, and « are all r,gh. angler, mi m 
coincide withe, «< w»M. and a c with a c, but . n=ca=rch> 

Q q 3 






















45° Demonstration or the 12*11 Axiom 

conrtru ftion; therefore the point m will coincide with a, and the point o 
with j, therefore the line will coincide with os; but the line bn, 
coincides with d k, therefore die point n will coincide with k; therefore 
b n=ii L Now if n b be fuppofed greater or iefs than m a, take b p - 3 
&}n=oc^=dr l take oi^=pn t draw the right lines pi, po, r i, ro: 
now it is obvious, from the conflruclion, that the figure pbdr i may be 
placed upon the figure oc am. n, fo that the points p & o, b&c, d&a, 
r & m, &i&n fiiall coincide; but the points o t n t m 7 arc in one right 
line; therefore the points p, i , r, arc alfo in one right line; therefore p i, 
ir t form one right line; now produce p o 7 and it mull meet i r in fome 
point as u; and therefore two right lines piti, pou, would include a 
fpace, which is abfurd, Therefore n, b cannot be greater nor lefs than 
ta a : * therefore n b—m a OED, 

"V* 


Prop, sdf Fig, 3d, 4th, 5th. 



It two equal right lines a c, id, be perpendb 
cular to the fame right line a b . and a right line 
c d be drawn joining their terms; if! The angles 
ded, bde will be equal; ad ly the angles a cd, 
bde will be right angles; and ^clly the right line 
c d will be equal to a b . 


Draw the right lines a d, be; in, the right angle triangles cab, dba 
the Tides containing the right angles are equal by conft tuft ion, there, 
fore (by 4. i.)ad=bc, therefore the triangles c d, hue are mutually 
equilateral, therefore the angles acd , bde, which are oppofed to the 
equal fides & d, be, arc equal (by S, x,) 








OF THE FIRST BOOK OF EUCLID, 


m 


45 1 

sclJy, From any point m, in the line cd, let fall a perpendicular to the 
d line &b: by the ill proportion, ™ n — ac—h d* 

therefore, by the foregoing part, it m c-=.acTft 
—bdm—n ijid.'ii me, nmd are right angles j 
consequently a cd t b dc are alfo right angles. 


Fig, 4 - ; 

i 

1 

H f 

ti n b, 

3dfy. Draw the ri 
c d 

f>£- 5 - 

#1 


m a m b 


by the ad part, and therefore equal to &b d/ 
and the Tides a c f b d are equal by conflruflion ; 
now if a b be not equal to c d, take b nt either 
greater or lefs tlian ab, which Shall be equal to 
c d; and draw the right line dm, and fmee ac d is a right angle, by the 
foregoing patt, and therefore equal to a bd t and a c^b d by conftruftion, and 
alfo d £=*5 m by fuppofition; d m will be equal to d a (q, i,J and therefore 
the angle d ma—davi (5, i ; ) but dma is an obtufe angle (16, i,) therefore 
two angles of a triangle would be greater than two right angles, contrary to 
ty, 1, of the Elements; therefore b a cannot be greater nor Icfc thanafr;- 
cd=z&b. Q, E, D. 

Prop, 3d, Fig. 6 . 

If two right lines a c, b d, be perpen¬ 
dicular to the fame right line a b ; and from 
any point c, in one line, be drawn c </, per¬ 
pendicular to the other; a c=b d, and 


: 

[ 

1 

Fig. G. 


i 

0 


_ 


therefore cd=ab, and the angle a cd a right angle. 

Suppose ac lobe greater oriels than !> d, laic ac^ld and draw do. 


Hnce aoz=bd, bio will be a right angle (prop. 2d) and therefore 
qual to Wtf which is impoflible: •« e cannot he greater nor iefh than a : • 


now, 
e 
















45* 


Demonstration or the ism Axiom 


a c=!fd t and therefore (by the foregoing proportion) c b and a c d a 
right angle. Q E D. 



Prop. 4. 

I ¥ two right lines , a n , b 0, per pcndicular to 
the fame right line a b s be cut by a right line 
r s; the alternate angles will be equal; the 
external angle equal to the internal remoLC 
angle on the fame fide of the cutting linct 
and the two internal angles, on the fame Gde, 


equal to two right angles. 

If the cutting liner s be perpendicular to one of the given lines, it will 
be perpendicular to the other (by the foregoing prop.) and therefore all 
the angles right, and consequently equal. 


If the cutting line r j be not perpendicular, draw the perpendiculars c 7 ft-; 
dc; by the former propofitkm c to— 1 b=c d; alfo the angle vide a right 
angle-, :*by the and. prop. ce=md: -the triangles ced, cm l , are mutually 
equilateral; and therefore (S. l.) ccd=cdm; and coufequently their com¬ 
plements Tied and bde arc equal; again bdsz=.rdo=ics ; again aed-^bde— 
mdc-\-bdc== to two right angles. Q E P. 

Prop. 5. Fig, 8. 9. 10. 


1 

7 

\ r 



j%: s. , 

§ 


U 




\ 

a \ 

& C 

d 


meet, N. B, this is the 12th , J 


If two right lines, ac, do, Hand up¬ 
on a right line a fo that me two 
internal angles ca d, odb are I els than 
two right angles, the lines a c , il ^ pro¬ 
duced on the fame fide (if <1 b, fliall 
>m of the lit book of Euclid. 
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lft Let one of the lines* ae, be perpendicular to ad, and conrequently 
the angle i da acute (by fuppofition) from any point in tlie line di, let 
fall a perpendicular xc, meeting ad in c; take xo=dx; produce cx ; draw 
the perpendiculars ob, ou. Now in the triangles oxu, dxc the angles at x 
are vertical, and ihofe at u and c right angles, and the fide ox equal to xd t 
: cd=ou. {2.6, i .)—bc (prop, 3d.) therefore if From the line da be taken 
parts equal to cd, till the whole be exhaufted, and from d i produced be 
taken the fame number of parts—to dx and right lines be drawn from the 
feveral points of divifion in di. to the correfponding points of divifion in 
ad, there Hoes will be all perpendicular to ad but the lad of them either 
coincides with ae or falls beyond it: * di muft meet ae. 



9 * If both the lines ao } di form acute 

angles with a d, ere ft the perpendicular 
a m: by the laft caTc d i muft meet a m 
and therefore muft firft meet a 0. 

If the angle e ad be obtufe, ereft a 
perpendicular a x, make the angle e do 
=c a x, then x a d+od i^e a d: xa d-\- 
0 d 1 + a d i are left than two right angles: 
therefore 0 d a is acute, and therefore id a 
dill more acute, therefore d i muft meet 
ax (by the ill cafe) fuppofe inf. take du—ai let fall a perpendicular ub t 
produce b u till it meet do (1 ft cafe) in o, take a e=d 0 and draw the right 
line * r: now in the triangles eat and odu t ca—do. and at—du by con [true* 
tion; and thefe fides contain equal angles, eaiz^odti therefore (4*1) aie= 
duo— (proportion 4) xidl" aic-\-aid arc equal to two right angles, > d i 
and i c arc one right line, i*du and ac meet in e. Q ED, 

R r 3 












XVIII. 

*, J 

D lGO$ r .RTI CIROLI DE DALDORFE Scarabacorum (i. e. fnfcclorum, quae fub nomine Gineiis fuperioris Scar abacus miliiaverunt /n Fa much Entomologia Syf~ 

tematka cm: tt autt:) diftributio in genera proxima, (idejl natural™) divifiones, fubdmfcmejqut, it -lr amends cibat ih> hrvoTvm maginumq; viclu et oecmiomid, d!uf~ 
qut infd h psrfecli part ib us confaltis. No. 


i. 


SCARAB.E!, 

_A*. __ 




L 


t. Pur-npif .\fii M mdib'-ila? tiplee acuto perpendicular®^ f s w ultra la j u m 
fupenua prainiaenr.es. Larvae in medulla Palmarum* earum 

fr) ide la'i-cttced-age-itts. Gam» Dijpberc: novum * L J * 

Oromsdori, Herculea, D.videuur Labio Inferiors cornta, fl. *■ 

__A 


II, LignjvorL Mandihulae apice obiifo, pdito, ultra labium fuperius et ad bbii inferior 
ris laEcia prominent. Larvae inagi unique in lipio putrefeente arboribufquc emottuh drgcnics 

SYLVAN US, D, No, 4, Dmdeaiur fecundum clypa cornu 


A : Lata hnceotato piano. Species 
quuiqiic, No. 3 ' 


U j Semicylindrico iurfum arcuatd 
utrimque ante apieem rotundatum 
paipigero No. 3 Specie! uniea. 


A: untcum, Uniaraef, fubdiYidcaniur 
fecundum thoracis excavanonem, 


nullum, vd tubercuh, Mutiti, fubJlvi- 
detfllur fecundum thoracan. 


III, Mr.ftoiciftl. Nous diftindtivis divi* 
ftonum duaruni price edertt Him non pracdttu 
Larvae iimginefque In ftercare Animal turn 
vivciv.es. Hi item in conltituiint, non ge¬ 
nus prox in uni (uti funt btna praccdemu) 
fed genus fupentm, quod iterum divukatur 
in genera iuleriora, et hasc iterum in gc- 
mm pmxitru. MenJigeri funt lecundunt 
fcutcUum. 


a: tranfvcrfalem j 
fpedes 5 


b; iongitudinaLm ; 

fpecies 3 


a ■ g : bbum ; foemi- b: pmportiorcalem; 
ni: H fpecies, fpecies diftiniftac 3, 


MERDIGERI, No. 

_A_ 


Dividtmtur ftcUllms fecund im inftnmrctn - , _ lk rw 0 b:— 

culm 11 d^ructionU Lift&J hi «t fclUcr iflt, m genera daommrcha Pagob 

dbarib/ palpia except onrnino obtedte 


T SCUTfeLLATl. „ ^ , 

cibaria, examine accundore et oris explication (quae ducat in 


P^Tl 


t. Fimltarius D: i.iflm mentis 
atque abfcondiiis clypeo. Divide* cur fecundum tlimuct-n. 

Jti I flevjTTi glabrum. C. Scabriulculum 
Subdividcantur fecundum Species 9* 


Retufum. 
Species c. 


Llytrorum Semis 
_!_a-. 


: Sulcaias. Hi fubdivd-.'! .mr 
flrus vcl l ulca Ltcrali 
,- 


b : Vtx imprcilL. coloratasaut 

11 li ll^s i pO-ics rjoveen 


5. Mi natoh. D. mandibul'i uL 
tra Clypcumprominentibus Ctm- 
fitendum hocce adhuc effb ge ui 
fgperum, tm gentra proxuru in 
cludens quae ob defectum name- 
ri fufficientis « fpecierum et in- 
dividuorum hie nomine diviiion 
um fum introdudurus. 


11. StsrrscsmmTi i e * fcutdlo minuro > in rvonnui- 
Ji*, fcis: ► d. tnn n-Clo ifi aliis fpedebus. Hie veniunt duo 
gervri ■u’ur.iiii, q ufurtl dtttadcra nondum eruti, Thorax 
in .imhukui chtitiilmi fere longitudincaut, iongior, N. B. 5. 

j—---1 - 

1. D 'pr-'Ti obloii Lteri* 2 .-Gibbi thorace imprirnii 

bii^, fub parallclii l lorace ct cofiwxo. Hue veniunt Sc. 

dorto j.Liiiiulcuiu. p:aei 9. fpliins, ct affints Sjxcitt 7, 


f angulum ani -ci gem: ; 
Species tj. 


tl ante anguLm mi eva es- 
centei Specie* n* 


A: tw' 
fubtra 

tra.iifvafo. 


/- 

ofiice cra(!ior.‘S capitc 
; labio lupertorc minuto 

I 

_A_ 


a: legidmi, mindi- 
bulu unJiq is ul:ra 
labium ruperius pro- 
mincntibiLi Species 
dct£. 


b : adfeiti, mndi- 

buL hand a l latera, 
fed n: ice t.ncum ui- 
tralibiu it prjmcien- 
tibus ; chpeo tranf 
vtrlb, margin e antico 
recti u feu Jo. devaw. 
Species biiia:. 


B : 0vales brevet j e, latcribuj 
paralh-lis; capitc oblongo aut trkngu - 
Lri; Jabio fiaixriori quaJmto diflindo: 
fubdivideantur feeu dum elytra. 

r— — A '* 

a: obtege ria t 



A. DcprdG 


EXSCUTELLATI. 

. 


r 


m. 

I. adfetti 

'fibLae pofticuc fc- 
moribus bngiorcs ,gra- 
cits incurvae, ad vul- 
vendum flentoris gio- 
buium apicc acuto 
auctae. v 

J 


S- 

ccIfris g. 


- 1 

•2. legitimi No. 7. 

T ib>ae [joiVicae femo- 
rum Wngitudine, am 
brevtores, comprelfae 
tnangularea, iaterc po- 
llicobrcvilTImo ct ru¬ 
ga co paraUda in pagi> 
ru externa dsntatn. 


t ———^BSE—' 
a. Elvira bi: rib in b, Flytra. iateribus 


i. 


amitn 1. r, ab- 
dom: ra pofllcc 
fub clytris baud 
prominentc 
bfaj'jii -Sp dcs 
1: Vvrna|u et 
fyWtucui. 


“1 

b : a .um non 
obtigentia i.e. ab- 
dormns ap cefub 
clytris promiuen- 
tc. 01 /. sri Specks 
1; Sc. Stsrcora- 
riu i et Foveo- 
in us. 


C. globofi gibbi; thoracis lar^* 
ribus altius defeendentibus, qu4m 
elytra et abdomen, capitc oblon- 
g « utrimque fub oculu llnuato. 
Species qcinque. 


ventre gibbo dorfo pi a 
Snttgris fututa ar- hnuat' future roc- niufculo Gw»* P«H 

cuiti, Copm 6 J|n ? ," n FaKM ’ 

/■nr^p iffinaSw* jeflexo-S Ci Kot" r ^ 1 T 

ftigii ciatlines 9. a*Eljtnsm- b.Edytmfe- 

m- ■■■I 


cer ct affines Spe¬ 
cies 4. 


It. CosnpreiTi ftmoribus 

pofHciselongam clavaus a. Gvoat!ieu& D. dorfo con- B. Confcripti 
' * vcxiurculo, cute Smaginii acre dorfo platuu* 
Indur-ta nigrv omnes" Coprb culo, 
Hamadryas, Lunaris, Sabacua, 

Moioflus and aHinca 36, ^ | 


f Nigncmtis. 

nudl 




milk) 
u-ico 
bines 
cr;bu!i 

^ quaiunt 
Coptis Van- 
rus et Spe¬ 
cies aGinej 
19. 


t 

a 

J 

4 

i 


ingularibus, miorbicula- 
copnsfcha:- tis. Novae 
ffati, ct af- fpecica 2. 
fines 4 


a. Unicolorcs. 


b, Difcolorci. 



3. vtfliti 
Cornu 
Uni co 


bsriTi 

tribus 


aullo 

Cjprii vd 
Sc: «va$us 
ctf[iecksaf- 
fuuj 17, 


f f metallici 
r 

! : nudi 
Cfyjici 
1 nullo 
a untco 

3 bmis 

4 trihm 

5 quatuor 
fp;cics 2 


t nudi Co 


r 

0 

3 

4 

5 


*; vdliti 
nullo 


^opris bonafus 
fchreberi ct atftnci ipccie, 

at. 


veftiii Copt’is nu- 
chicomis vacta, ct af- 
fincs 


uniCO 

bilh't 

rrfhu# 

quatuot 


fpccies 3 


Quae iirnini artificiaLxer in (yRem.ite fminime 
cjiim vi-ro InrunJum rurtttam « a/irucjtfm in ntuf- 
eo) itt /njoento fu-'Kliviiioiu diilribui j.Mtflint !c- 
cundum dypci cornu ut hie eft copn- 

dibus uniro oribus, Copridcs autem mri conferrpd 
difcolores vrf&i bicor. « iterum itcrurnq. fubJiA- 
dendi funt fecundum fuum cornu um, in tlypd 
linea lonajtudinak.—Rhkoceroidd aut tranfvtalali 
B, Tauroidei. 


NoUs Extia iatoriai et exeaifxtorids, ta^tn/ympikamScard^orun FsbricUnomm D^o&ertianam duadtinUs, 


1, Qu^d tails diflributfore re vera d fideretur in Fmomole^ia id probari potdd. 


.-- “SELw:,,.?,-. Svfbmsdae cmcndaiae et auSJ X: " EntranoTogus idco veras in wnlljafedis ^neriV.us chnrafteribiis ctitia finnis lege arris ct Sv fir minis monitis defudabir. Flam 

iS£“ 4- ^umgaui i*er , lURcIto nmuo S^rum num«o Lbomntk, camque cb mm diffccand.. 


quae attiflgcrc 


fub Nnmt \c Scuab^cus campleAuntur, qui eo jo J tempore 137 excdEt, open-que tlnito ct ediio vdde incrc/it. 


t Fabiicii 
adhtir con Ik lend 
imprimis nommatur. 

ft Numcro Spccicrum, qmc in Fabricii EnlomobgUSyftcnrutica Em: ct A-jc. —- - . - i , , v > h i - 

No! l^rCL'Ll Mm. ctprfnuru A Wlnxnii. ciM, ddu^pd « fainMI d> •Kbceqari. 

l **SgL" 1 aSJTL n.r.q-.i f *" v* ZSTi*?, ■ ....... 

No. t Collocifldo'Sylvunl,. U,n .prac, in fob.l.viti rars kqum:-, LcotUi 1 ui [ur.d.n ui.x.u.n cfltutnologicaru.il uouia.n, ., 1 r u n j: j il.n-a i n>ucm L. B. re pert liras fit U vcl.t, m Proatmto «uu aimralii met bengtlicl 

fub pnjelo suiuc fuJinris licfcnpuonCiTi nutfci tnci P 1 ^ pirtc contifl-rtns, % , , r t t - 

No. 1;. Ratio huius ftibxiiwS fecundum fcurrlluin in rr« ordines « jmprhHx fecwidi hmu. ordraix ehima-r fl, I, ni v,it> ** nujo) mimme placet, et peflima c(l pars tonus htijus tabulae. Q^rqms autem 

EnromoJogus in hoc ..inAo^ii' „,m-'hrnc versus i,>n .rarenun pule ft. qu U : o ho. -o? ' ; <-o, ,11 nra ha qu «in hnb.r:, et mOc; n qu d « aorqu^incotniivulo neclcar.ibacnlcuieda.it nco 

exfcateUvn ad u-i-u> u ffim I* act re, obf-rvivi ununi ex (econdx ordmis rub liri&me b ibsre ,1 an tb j as feminieiobranac mHki rr “ \ n ®p»«em membrxnaceum emittente. Quod, ft lie fc nabeat m reliquis quoque 
fprcit'jus et in [ ji s optimus novi genr/.s cio acier tft.uiali* exiftimafldam eft, cum unicx (iota ubfolvaiut. i t, ■ i: Bjaerdioatf credo bonutn et cottlervanduin, ejui vero ebaraaerem hie datum valde me 

et turn it n;yore ei ahum rncliuxem efle fubdirurnduni- ..... ■ f m v i a* - ^ , u ., , r . a- t.r - . 

No. 6 . 1 Ob magnum fpecierum num r, .1 et einim mignim afftnititem inter fe, valdc ntced.ir.om eft quo -1 I »ribtUttwr in divifloqei Sabdmon«que, t^iibui modo propofito per-a-s otifervivi miojiem, 

tiuam hie in dividcndn lubdividcnttoquc fum fccutJ*, (aharare flicommodu v.iiis quse m Anno meo Natural! 1. • ■ i ■ in- 1 * i-ifli ivi, nt’--reqoe nmrq pro. vitibajl reinnvere rent jivi. 

N.-ta 7. Opcre finite, Coprulibufquc prop ilitn ruodo diftributk obfemvi .-a* Ibiundum Tiburutn poftk.u :rm f:; «-T: tl R ! v.»tuiis, n o« ut hie faJbum ell m buw divifionrs fed tn tres. 

luijus divilionis, qua: inter nnuiatn ct ftxundam liiuim iiUcrcnii eft, ium tibia: pvlli.i* ri.u , Iraru t.ui . ju^t-uditu;.,, 


a .. , a ,.cc exedfooparum dikiato margin: ottvino fcrrato ciluto. 


Charadcrcs diflinflivi temac 











































































XIX. 


An account of the Bazeegurs, a feEl commonly denominated 

Nuts.* 

BY CAPTAIN DAVID RICHARDSON. 

. j , ■ j 'Me - , . ’ h 

PERUSAL of G R £ llm an n’s diflertatj op op theGi^&JoF Europe, 



in which this country is confidered as haying given birth to that 
wandering race, induced me to commence an inquiry into the manner^ 
and cuRoms of a people in Hindoojtan denominated Nuts, whofe mode of 
1 i te Teemed Tome what to aflira il ate wi t h hi s defc ri p t ion. 11 i s m y in te ntion, 
fhould this, my fird endeavour, meet with approbation, to ptufiie this line 
of inveftigation dill farther, and from time to time I may be enabled Jp 
bring forwards Ihort (ketches of the tribes within the Company’s provinces, 
who, being in other refpefh too infignificant for the pagps of die hiftorian, 
may have hitherto been pa (Ted over unnoticed, although many of their 
ufages and ceremonies may ftill merit a detail, as detached fafls in the general 
hi (lory of mankind. Striftly fpeaking, thefe people might be denominated 


players or *&>W, from their Perfian name of Bazei-gttr, which may be 
literally rendered a juggler or trickery but the appellation of Nut extends 
to fever a! tribes, and properly belongs to many more; each party having 
branched out and formed kfdf into a diftintl feel, agreeably to the habits 
of life or modes of fubfifteiice which ricceffity and local ckcuipftances may 
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difference Teems only in name, for they live together and intermarry as one 
£eopte ; -tbey fay they are defeended from four brothers of the fame family. 

They profefs to be Moofutmans (i) that is, they undergo circumcifion 
and at their weddings and burials a Qazce and Mootla attend to read the 
fervice; thus far and no farther are they Moojulmans. Of the prophet they 
Teem to have little knowledge, and though in the creed which fomc of them 
.tan indiftinftly recollefl, they repeat his titles, yet when qudltoned on the 
Jubjeft, they can give no further account of him, than that he was a Sat'ni, 
.vr Peer . They acknowledge a God, and in all their hopes and fears 
add refs him, except when fuch add refs might be fuppofed lo interfere in 
Tanfyn's department, a famous mufician who ffourifhed, I believe, in the 
time of Ukbvr, and whom they con Tide r as their tutelary deity ; con¬ 
sequently they look up to him for fuccefs andfafety in all their proreffional 
exploits. Thefe confift of playing on various mflruments. Tinging, dancing, 

(i) A pcifofi well verted in the Eaftern languages will often be able ro tell the nai^n ic which ifiy 
pro h tTiu n al ffitn realty belong * Imm the nunc be iltumci as futh. When 1 er geldfmiih is termed 
'E+rgir or $ Wti -ier t be will in general be a Aftcfit/xeuy and in thU «*j we meet with tetcht* 

Mtp/u eptvaV, inftcid of lii-c word* 7 art ft> Ck*&ar t 

KutJtvAj Pajtdf M Chiura, for a JPIwwr, a Jlrtwler, Tajhr, fi*rb*r M Sitrj iod 

JW*r in fetcefon. The word Hulattfar w hich ii applied to a Sw 4 tptr t generally iodic*!** the t*mt 
difcnmlnalion of a is Rfiumgtt docs to a Hindoo j a truth which the iwfi futioru acknowledge 

with gfttt rrlafHncc. The rcafonii obvioufly founded on ihitftidt of v*ft which they both fuppotl* 
cltcn it our expend*. In ihii inflance they will Hourly denjf the Jilted here* unkfi the Unjuiier 
knows enough ofibc linguage to call i Hitl&lkher before the m if anddefife him to repr-t 

kit creid, Jet- In ibis and the other duties of rlicy are no doubt often fo deWliie that ** 

Cannot venture la they arc orthodox apy more than we cm vouch for the 

being peifcft Himdwt- t all we dire m candour alledgcp. being* that thefe people lefptAirdj' kao hi ihel* 
belief* wOTthip end manners much more to the one-religion than the ether, as ihe teac will elucidate in 
;he Nutt hi fiery before oi + It ii a ciirioui enough drcumfUnce* that there are certain employment! here 
■ngrclTcd almoft cxdufivdy by \hc AjV/n'jwanj; among theft the BUr Jbuti QvSnffMt who .Carry water, and 
I tit Sn^n or gmmi may be en .lira crated al Un= mod prominent, 
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tumbling, &c. The two latter accompli fitments are peculiar to the women 
of this feel. The notions of religion anti a future lUte among this vagrant 
race, are principally derived from their fongs, which arc beautifully fimple. 
They are commonly the production of Kubeer a poet of great fame, and 
who, conridcringthe nature of his poems, deferves to be ftill better known. (2) 
Oa every occaGcm of doubt they have a quotation ready from their 


(») He wu a Weaver by mde and flounthed in the »'gn of Siai t A* CramvitH of Indian 
hiftory. There ire, however, veriou* and coot rad iftory tradition* relative to our humble phiiofopher, 
1$ fame accounts bring him down to ‘he time of Ux&ux. All, however, agree it to hi* being a Srftt 
or Dtijtof tl.e mnPi cit.il d k raiment* and of the moil 11 nbeispded benevolence. He reprobated with fr verity 
the religion 1 intolerance >11 d worship of hotb Hiidw and hfafalma jh, in fiaeh a p leafing poetic Grain 
of ruRic wit, humour, and found teafomng, that to thie day borh nation* contend for the honour of hit 
birth, tn their lefpeftive fefti or tribe*. He jwbli&id a book of poem* that are CliU nniverfilly 
eftcemed, *1 Any inculcate the pared morality, and the great eft good will and hofpitility to all the 
children of Mm. From the difintcrrfted yet »Hu ring do&rine* they contain, a (c& ha* fpmng up in 
under the name of Knkttr.fva x htt who ire (b uni vet fall y tfteemed for veracity and othu 
whtur* among both UWwr and .Uoj/mWf, that they maybe with propriety cemfidered the of 

tbia hemisphere. They r«f<m‘j!e that refpefUble body, in Ac neatnef* of their diefa and limp! icily of 
abeir manners, which are n-ither [Wiclly AbtiuatuAs aor HiaJuwft j being rather a mixture of the hrft 
p „t» both. A tranlbfcHi of A*kr'i work* with the life of that Tage and u account of hi * foftsweri, 
ictative to their tenets and foeieiiea, remain (fill a a dr fide ran in the biftory of India. The time of 
HvHla'i death, feera* isvohrd in rrj Jil bbfeurity with the ru inner of hi* JtCtsfc and burial. They 
relate that he lived a long time at X.ifu near Cy,n, and rejourned alio al Jmpttxttfi where he gave great 
offence lo the Br*hm*m by hit comlu-ft and to Want doflitne*. When ftriken in year?, be departed iht* 
life among a eotseou.fc or hi* difeiptc* both , 1 /j fJm*m #ni ffiwAa, They t^rrelled about the mod* 
ofdtfpofingof hi* remain*, which were placed in another apartment during the dispute. The lUjalmtxt 
were, it ia atkdgcJ, viftors, and buried him accordingly. The FTttJni affirm, however, that hit bady 
during ‘he alt creation defipfeueJ, and a L,m flower was found 1 * m Head, which they have Carefully 
preferved. Be thi* >1 it nny, it i* certain that hi* name i* held in great veneration by thtfc two very 
different F eo/le; tbofe called K.u»inPt>Nr,Hti fee™ nenrtfcdef* to have rather mart of tie /£**• 
than {tiQ'fufaa* ia their com-’ofition, which fu far decide* the con tel in sheir favour* 
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favorite bard ; and in anfwer to my queries refpefting the ftate of the foul 
after death, one of them repeated the following Stanza; 

I " 

Mitn moo,a no ma ( e,a moo 4 ee mur mur gu k e farcer, 

Afa tilhna nu moo 4 ee kuh gu 4 e das Ku&eer, 

These lines in that philofopher's works are Taid to be more correflty 
written fo, 

.Ma^j muree nu mun mura mur mur gy t a fureer, 

Ala tifiu na inhcc yos JeiB,h gu ( e Kubeer. 

/ ij j»y* ^ j* Q* ~ 

Which may be thus rendered, 


Nor foul nor love divrnc can die. 

Although our fjame mu ft perilh here, 

Still longing hope points to the fky ; 

Thus lings the poet Dji Kubitr. 

They conceive one fpir it pervades all nature, and that their (oul being 
a particle of that univerfal fpirit, will ol courfe rejoin it, when rcleafed 
from its corporeal (hackles. 

At all their fealis, which are as frequent as the means will admit, men. 
Women and children drink to cxcefs. Liquor with them is ihefumiTturii 
botmm of life, every crime may be expiated by plentiful libations ol lirong 
drink; whence it follows that any perfon who has accumulated property. 
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t$ foon confidered as a culprit, and a charge being brought again(l him, the 
complaint is carried before a Punchier, ( 3 ) when the bulmcfs commonly 
concludes by his being obliged to provide a lethean draught for the 
fraternity to which he belongs. This is an exa£t recital of what hap* 
pened to two men who waited upon me, and to whom I gave a trifling 
prefent. It was found that they had communicated to me fome information 
which ought to have been concealed, and they therefore, in addition to 
the ordinary fine, underwent the peculiar punifhment oF having their 
nofes rubbed upon the ground. 

Thou on profelfing Iflamf nt, they employ a Bruhmm, who is Tup. 
pofed to be an adept in allrology, to fix upon a name for their children, 
whom they permit to remain at the bread till five or fix years of age. 
It is no uncommon thing to fee four or five miferablc infants clinging round 
their mother and ftruggling for their fcanty portion of nourifliment, the whole 
of which, if we might judge from the appearance of the woman would hardly 
fufitce for one. This pra&ice, with the violent exerelies which they arc 
taught in their youth, and the excefliveand habitual indulgence in drinking 
intoxicating licpiors mull greatly curtail the lives of thefe wretchcd 
Females. Their marriages are generally defered to a later period than is 


{§) The derivation oftbii wor&bnmt**Kjht M admirably Malrttii tbeiiKicnlprjftke,« well iuHe 
tiectDky, of a esfi fvg voice or majority, In all judicial affetabkt ofn limited number, and piovci alanr, 
with muneroai other mfh&cei of the fame kind, haw indifpenfible a knowledge of language* ii, to ihi 
obferving traveller and lmtdligeat hiftorian* H*d all thofe who have written on Indiin alliiis hitherto, 
viewed ihh {ubjeft wish ike eye* of an £r*% we fhovtd not bwe f* mush to unkirn ai we now maftj 
In every matter of Iroportnow here ■ Whaler pcf^fei hit excellent of T*rk*y 9 will fee th# 

fssiec of (be prefer rtmarkj indapply it accordingly. 
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ufual in this climate, in confequence of a daughter being eonfidered as 
produBive property to the parents, by her profelTional abilities. The 
girls, who are merely taught to dance and ling, like the common Nack 
girts of Hindoojlim, have no reflriBions on their moral conduct as females; 
but the chaftity of thofe damfets whofe peculiar department U tumbling, 
is ftrictly enjoined, until their Rations can be fupplied by younger ones, 
trained up in the fame line. When this event takes place, the older 
performers arc then permitted to join the mere dancers, from among 
whom, the men, though aware of their incontinence, make no difficulty 
of feleBing a wife. After the matrimonial ceremony is over, they no 
longer exhibit as pub tick dancers. A total change of conduB is now look¬ 
ed For, and generally, I believe, enfues. To reconcile this in fome mao. 
ner to our belief, it may be necelTary to mention, that contrary to the 
prevailing practice in India, the lady is allowed the privilege of judging 
for herfelf, nor are any preparations for the marriage thought of, till her 
aJTent has been given, in cafes where no previous choice lias been made, 

TiiEfii are brand about the environs of Calcutta, five fets of thefe 
people, each confiding of from twenty to thirty, exclufive of children. 
There is a Surdar to each fet, one of whom is confidered a* the due] or 
Na rear Bo utah, at this Ration ; the name of the prefent is Mux- 
BjHun g EE,( i) which, in one fenfe of the word, may be tranflated Bonlfi- 
vant, or Jovial Soul; and it is probable, his facial qualities may have ob- 

{4,} Th< tump w*H kao'iTn here a» 4:1 insj*ic*tinj Jrug, mider ihc narjir oi It hung, corrupted 
to h prob^ytihe word whence i* derived* as thii m ofLecva term of reproach like out 

JrawA&f Ji /*t M £tc. applied to thofe who indulge in ihc vMiOtu preparation* of ihia pc mi c is m vegetable j 
named JkHtr f eiurut, &c. capreCTe* the Latin mens, Ptind f and ill he reot q/ many eoaiaua 

Hiiti&jlatte words. Fioot ft the n*rr,c d Mrort (Menu) iheLtnoui Hindoo Uw-giver ii regulirfy 
for med, and might bz uanftjied Inftfii£tKM t Tie hi#£ III* frequently flftd u * tetnt ofca* 
dunned co C£ih/r&* t Lkt cur 
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wined for him his prefcnt exalted fituaiion as well as title, which in 
reality appears to be rather a Hindoo's than a Moofulman's appellation 

The extraordinary feats of agility, which the women of this feEl ex¬ 
hibit are fo well known as to render any defeription unnecefTary. They 
have no regular habitations, being contented with temporary huts > 
formed of the H o &gjjk (d) or Sirkee mats, and when they have occafion to 
change their Rations, it is attended, as may eafily be imagined with but 
little trouble; both houfe and furniture would hardly be a load for one 
perfon. 

The people of each fet are like our aftors, hired by the Stir dor or 
manager of a company for a certain period, generally one year; after 
which, they are at liberty to join any other party. No perfon can efla- 
blifh a fet without the fanaion of the Marqar Bout ah, who, I believe 
receives a (6) ckout of the profits, befrdes a tax of two rupees which is levied 

(j) The fir ft appears to lit of tbe/fof. 01 fedgs kind, of gfeitsfo for flight entLofarei and for lining 
snd t i|«l roofs, either to mitigate the heat of the fan, at to give thn fofrdc » appesnticr. After 

the conflagration! fo common in all parti of Sodle, ttie poor fa&ren fienenll/ have rccoutfe to tbe 
Hugta atS’irkft, with which they (belter ihetnfclvei in temporary habitations from the weather. It if 
pofiofc er ,o«gh that the fir/awo/lmboiir of /%/" derive* Ut oamc tna> lhe biakttfi lhe ti?cr C' yhichl 
we have termed the «* £ £e alfo} having been at that place in day* of yore overgrown with ihfi 
Tfr y p | lntf which ti fcld.-m, Hever met with, in the Interior of higher pad of Hhdmfht*. Thu 
foppefition derives weight from Bijlee, the place we abfurdly name hfflitt, being fimom for the pro. 
dutfon of a tree termed H/V,a cantpeuad pinbabfy of iti, life and/*/, water, to denote (he foil ie 
thrive* in. The &>f«on thecotilraty i» in abundance in the upper province!, and foemi ol the rod* 
fpecics. It si alfo nfcd much in the f»tae manner a* the other, though growing In low ground* it i* 
pot fo completely an aquatic plant at the Ai the lifting of Bngl* roofs it looks math ui'cr 

in every tefptft and » by far more durable. 

(6) The fiMtii) and the notorious tax or duty which the MuLraiiai have often chimed without fnevtf* W 
our revenue*. It is alfo fuppofeJ to he the lUnda.d quantum of public or private peculation, to witch no 
e*tr*ordmary odium is .ttacbeJ among the native., who are too apt to colder of their miflet'* 

property enirufled to them, at wee, »the &ilvi M*t for every hen-fl &»**'• putfutt 
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on the girls of each fet, as often as they may have attra&ed the notice of per- 
fons not of their own eaft. This from their mode of life, mull be a tolerably 
produftive duty. When the parties return from their exeurfions, this 
money is paid to the N a rd a r Bout ah, who convenes his people and 
they continue eating and drinking, till the whole is expended. When 
any of the Surdars arc fuTpcfled of giving in an unfair ftatement of their 
profits, a Punched is allembled, before whom the flip poled culprit U 
ordered to undergo a fiery ordeal, by applying hb tongue to a piece 
of red hot iron; if it burns him, he is declared guilty. A fine, always 
confiding of liquor, is impofed, the quantity agreeing I fufpeft, more 
with the mfatiable defires of the Pimcka^l, than the nature of the 
crime. From a Court fo conftituted Lhe verdi£1 not guilty, may feldom 
be looked for. If the liquor be not immediately produced, the delin¬ 
quent's banifhed from their fociety, hooted and execrated where ever 
he comes; his very wife and children avoid him. Thus oppreffed, he foon 
becomes a fup'piiam to the Naroar B o u t a h, to bring about a recon¬ 
ciliation, acknowledges the juftice of their feme nee, and hb willingncfs 
to abide by their award. IF he has no money, and his friends cannot 
fupply him, hemuQgetit, and probably the neceffity of the cafe may 
excufe the means, fhould they perchance, not fquare exactly with our 
refined notions of honefty, However, it is but juftice to this particular 
fe£l to obferve, that the country people feem in general to conftdcr them 
as an honed inoffenfive race. Among themfelve?, they lay claim to 
great veracity and honefty, and declare, notwithflanding the ftory of the 
ordeal, that no Bazeegur would attempt a deception in the payment of 
his Choul. If this be a true ftatement of the cafe, we have to lament, 
that the rarenefs of fiich probity renders the circumftance rather difficult 
of belief, especially among a people whofc notions of morality mull be 
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beverylooie, if we can with propriety form an unfavourable opinion 
from the derivative word Nutkfiut, meaning in the Hindooftanee a rogue, 
blackguard. See. Truth ftiil forces us to add that Nutkjiut is rather ap¬ 
plicable to imaginary than downright roguery, in expreflions oF endear¬ 
ment and familiarity. 

I can form no idea of their numbers in Bengal. In many places they 
have lands, but they are not thcmfelves the cultivators. Jiurdwan Teems 
to be their great refort; and when I firft entered on this enquiry, I was in¬ 
formed that their chief re tided at Chwadwrkona ; that a woman named Too- 
t a, wife of Jooq k iian their late Nard ah Bout ah was confidercd as 
chief of all the fets m Bengal. I afterwards learnt from Mu ns, hunger 
the Nard a a Bout ah of Calcutta, that the above was a nuCreprefen- 
tation ; that he and his people were not at all dependent on Ckundurkon a, 
He faid the men who had been with me before, from motives of fear 
concealed his name j that all the Bazeecurs within the Purgunnus of 
Jiifkur or Jitfar, Ihoglce, &c. were folciy under his controul ; and that 
the following was the traditional account they had of their anceltors. 
In the countries of Ghazapiav, Ullakab&d, &c, about two hundred years 
ago, the re we re four brothers named Sa, S u m media, Gkoondra, and Madia, 
who finding it difficult to fiipport their numerous followers in that part of 
the country, determined to feparate, and to march- towards the four 
quartersof tlic world, Sa to the Eaft, Summaolla to the Weft, G/toondra 
lo the North, and Media to the South; that Sa arriving in Bengar 
took up his refidence at Eoaglee; that having governed peaceably for 
many years, he died at Utwurpoor near Barajut, where to this day, his 
faithful defendants ofFer up their prayers to his manes. He had three 
fbns who luccccded each other*, firil Lushun, theiccond MomeeNj, 

U u a; 
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the third Gh a zee Khan. The faccelTion then regularly devolved oa 
Gholamee Khan, Ouladee Khan, Sadee Khan, Urub Khan, 
Moonuwwur Khan Misree, Slndul Khan, aa'd Rujbee Khan, 
father to the p refe m c h icf Muxb/Iiukcee, He allows that the faniil y 
of the Nasoar Bout ah of Chundurkona is defeended from the 
fame (lock, and that the boundaries of that department extend to AUdna- 
poor, (i) Burdzvan, and MoorJhiMaJ; that none of her people can enter 
his diftricls with an intention of procuring money by dancing or beg. 
glng, without obtaining his permiflion and paying accordingly. The fame 
fyltem holds good in refpeft to his dependents vifiting her country. 
Thofe men and women who are not in any of the fets, wander about 
from place to place obtaining a precarious livelihood by begging, and 
fometimes by difpofing of little trinkets (8) which they either fabricate 
them (elves, or p archaic in Calcutta. 

These feels viz. the Ba zee curs, having adopted, if not the religion, 
at leaf! tire name, of jlbfi/K/jjMffij, are more civilized than the other wan. 
dering tribes. Their diet and apparel cotrefpond with the Moafulmtms , 
Some of their women are, 1 have heard, extremely handfome, and 
dkemed as courtezans in the Eafl, accordingly ; though I muft confefs, 

£") Beltc r kiiuwn imang nr under the deviitiron AlidncftTf, which it very It ^ht when compared 
to Hie fiijmS? r, we pervert in a way rlut muft hereafter cre.te much confnGiw, in the rune* of pt.c« 
-.vSienerer we know enough or the u> write them preptrly. It will iben perlupi puizle 

*^ c of l l>t d*y to ice one ile Jrfore, Stramprt, let, with .he true pronunciation eF 

Qijujkr, llijltr, Srtijmp&r, Arc. by uhleli alone the Nativeilerm ihefe placet among theirffhej. 

( z r.be ic i jt cit Bfette -Jjrply thnlc rtinkrr', jiul mien itu .ttf, fain, and fgeh placer with 
their /ft.I] wjrer, esiflly ai cat, pltcr, do. and commonly applied io the 

iy t there peapJe felt, which In mr snd the oriental l.npugei, ne properly calledThofe 
fumed .. tin a.e lur t .,e tnufl put /.bricit.d by the (trilling gipjju or p|j; tit named itbmptt/* 
trsw L,cir dcK.crtty to itTaming vjriou Form., fignifyiiig nuny, end mf a free oj fltipe. 
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l have not feen any who in my opinion came under that defcription as 
to perfonal charms, 

I CANNOT obierve any peculiarity- of Feature which would charac- J 
tcrizc them as a diflinft people. 

Before the eftablifhment of the Bririfh Government in Bengal, the 
Sur&ar appointed an officer termed a Dam-Bur {9) or tax gatherer, to 
Jteep a regifter oF, and to col left taxes, not only Fromthefc, but From all 
the other tribes of a fimilar defcription. Some Fay they amounted to 
eighteen, others to thirty-two feSs, all of whom I confider as coming 
under the general denomination of Nat, but in ftateraents of this hind, 

having no public records to refbrtto, lean only relate their tradiuons 

► ■ •' - (. - T 

and opinions. 

The dread of an intended revival of this office* powers cSufed at 
firft much alarm among them, and operated as a confrderable impediment 
to my enquiries. They have a Prong and a very natural wiffi to obtain 
lands, which many of them have done in feveral parts of the country, 
but with no intention of being the cultivators of the foil. They have two 
languages peculiar to therofelves, one intended for the rife only of the 
craftfmen of the Teas the other, general a mong men, women and children, 

d „,«a a«. <-»« ..* *'• *■ T ‘.. ^ r " k,p ‘ 

‘“—Of®” 1 *•"" 

.. w- 

r „ ,or MiaUt an MU fp »=•• mH* ■"*“'? ll “ r, “ " lf - 

f,om a „.„ola.p.W„ r ,<H., •• >dh i.h«* » 

**»»•*• **+ T - «““* 

often etc or i. “A- *1 ^****!$ T 

toll.,. To ?"*•“< '—**• 
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The Hvidodjlituct is the bafts of both; the firft in general being a mere- 
tranfpofition or change of fy 11 ables, and the fecond apparently a fy Hematic 
converfion of a few letters, but which will be bed elucidated by the* 


following rpedmen. 


Hindoo fiance* 

Nut yjl. 

Ag t 

Ga, 

Bans, 

Suban, 

Chi lum. 

Limchee, 

Dutn, 

Mud li. 

Ee ad, 

► t ! 

D^ee, 

Fuqeer, 

Reeqeefu, 

Gjhur, 

Rugjhu, 

Tlindooilan, 

Doofeenatuh 

Idjhur, 

D ( htiri,: 

>b. 

Buju, 

Kon, 

' Onk, 

iLumba, 

Balum, 

Mas, 

Samu, 

Nut, 

Turn*, 

Omr, 

Muroo, 

Peer* 

Reepu, 

Qeelta, 

Laqeli, 

Rocburoo, 

Buroo Roo, 

Son a, 

Na-fo, 

Tulalh, 

Lalhtu,. 

Unbuna t o, 

Nunbeh, 

JViuL, 

Rufwa, 


Nut zd . 

Englijhi 

Kag, 

Fire. 

Nans, 

Bamboo, 

Nilum, 

An Oven. 

Num t . 

Breath. 

Read, 

1 i 

Remembrance,. 

Nuqeer, 

A Beggar. 

R ( hur, 

Houle.. 

Kindooflan, 

India.. 

Bid^hur, 

Here. 

Nub, 

When.. 

Ron, 

Who, 

Ku mba,. 

Long, 

Nas, 

Month; 

Kut, 

A fe£l of people. 

Komr, 

Age., 

Cheer, 

Saint,. 

RuIJa, 

A Fort.. 

Koo buroo, 

Op polite. 

Nona, 

Gold. 

Nulalh, 

A fearch., 

Kunbuna^, 

Bi fag r cement. 

Qbaiii, 

An Heir, 
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I find* thefc people in Mr. Colebaooke’s arrangement of the Hinder 
clafles, mentioned in the 6ih dafs under the head of Nat a, Bazee- 
cuks, &c. and in Sir William Jones's tranflation of the ordinal 
of (Menu) Mumo^ Chapter totb, article 20, 21, 22, and 23, their 
origin is clearly pointed out, which the following Extract will ftiew. 
u Thofe whom the twice born beget on women of equal dalles, but 
*' who perform not the proper ceremonies of affuming the thread, and 
* c the like, people denominated Pratyas, or excluded from the Gayatri." 

“ 21.—From fuch an outcall Brahma1 fprings a fonof afinful nature^ 
** who in different countries is named a Bhuijacantaca, an Avantya, a 
ft Vatadhana, a Pu hi pad ha, and a Saic p ha,’' 

" 22.— From fuch an outcall Cfhatriya comes a fon called a Thalia, a 

Mall a, a Nich|hivi, a Mala, a Carana, a Chafa, and a Dravira.** 

“ 23.— From fuch an outcall Paifya is born a fon called Sudhanwan, 
** Charya, Viganman, Mcitra^ and Satwata.” 

From the above word Maitra may, l imagine, be deduced the 
origin of the name generally applied to Sweepers* and people of that 
defeription, and that the common derivation of it from the Ferfian 

i 

word (10) Mihtur, a Prince, may poflibiy be an error. It may be 

(io) The word™** or nib. feecman important wdicaJ in m*ny langiugej, difgu'ifed no doubt under 
ether form* at *■» »*., which left may be mfacr corruption! entity ieta mi led for, Mvbit, m. ulte, 
mahra t aih, «ufc#/> mre atJ Oriental word* denoting Superiority, gra*dtar t eemmawd, Stz. which 
may often bo mifapplied to inferior li tuitions, cipher mi drriftve or conciliating term*, the origin there* 
foie of and /nri/*r, may ftiit bribe fame. bleb applied to ihe Mojn, efpeefaify wiih the id. 

dition of red*light, clearly exprefTti ihe ^ivm-Ughr atnong the ftiwller light* or S/an •, MiM In both 
Ferfian and Svnjbrit mppliri to I ho $«■, mod ir «y opinion CgrtBci the gnat mr, on etyaioto^ical 
pibciffe** ihil cannot be very ubfcuic to any well informed OnentaiLtl, 

W w 3 
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neceflary to mention here-, that 1 have in general endeavoured 1 to follow 
Mr. Gilchrist s Orthography in writing the Htyidoojldnee words. 

The Panchpetree fit) or Bude^a, being con fide red appertaining to the 
fame ejafs as the Bazeegurs, and equally with them, termed Nuts, I 
have herewith annexed a (hort account of them, aifo. 

The PnfichpccTtc or BudcCy't Nuts, differ from the Bazleegur.j 
in many points - f though probably in their manners, there will be found a 
Wronger ftmilitude to the Gipftes of Europe, than in thofc of any others 
vhich may come under review. 

They have no particular fj-flem of religion, adopting with, indifference 
that of the village near to which they happen to be encamped ^ how, 
ever, I imagine when left to themfelves, under the impreffionof immedi- 
ate or impending ill, the Goddefs Kali generally obtains the preference; 
indeed the influence of this Deity often extends to the lower orders i n Ben- 
gal, whether they be H indoos (i z) or Moqfulmans. The Panchpejrte (13) 

(i |J 1 tti .(i^lL^ion miy We a referee* to their dmf.on Into five rare,, batftr, o i ,1 

oeca&as^ly feeun to bear th*t iaierpKiaiHm, though it certainly may admit of other*. I„ thrt 
place bo*ever, it probably mberspplits to tbefe people ,, codfortniils to ivlatevcr 'di^cm fy.flem 
she o der of the in their peregrin if bni om 

(1*) I[ mull finite the ailcmive traveller withaftowOinient to Je«rn in haw mitnyobfrrrancci the va- 
*V*/— *1 ibe* copy the , n(1 „ Tfa< [hc , ollr ;„ pf A V„ , he ^„ tlt 

lB * ° [ Pm ' b * u ^ wjJ I be found j fopowert.il j, the mflotDteofi»r,l a»J p^fictl eauft.it. .he 

laj fe of ages ftpcri me conquered oo ike conqueror*, is fpiir of rdigicui bigniry and imronal prejudice*. 

(I l) In the upper province* of Hiadooftan the Utile encamp mem* ofthefe people are frequent)? very 
«g,lir and neat, brio* the,e to. mod of .he Sifte entirely. Each apartment, tWjh no, .ouch larger 
than . maflir. kennd, h a> it.owo p, r[ ieoJ« endofore ^ ^ ljr mflBi fn futh , 

M to become a of citcimtaJJatioa to .he whole portable W.iat, wlncfc, at fir* fight, remind* a 

)fMtilei of ti Maty tat. 1 he appcacsnc* of Ja S people alo::e ein undo the deception, and 
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wander in companies in the Tame manner, and inhabit if I may ufe the 
words huts of a fimilar form and fabrication as the Bazeeci/rs. 


The men are remarkably athletic and alfo nimble, and adroit in every 
kind or flight of hand, praftifing juggling in all its branches, As tumblers 
they exhibit not only feats- of agility, but great inftances of fircngih. 
There are about a hundred houfes at prefent of thefe people In Calcutta, 
formed into five divifions. There is a Surdar to each divifion, one of whom, 
as with the Bazeegurs, is confidercd, as the head of the whole. His 
. revenues Teem principally to arife-from the offerings of flrong liquor, 
which he receives from his dependants, they,, meaning fuch as have attached 
themfelves to Calcutta, and its environs, feem to have nearly the fame 
boundaries as the Bazeegurs, though there are communities of this 
call fpread all over Bengal, appearing under the various denomination 
of Chccree-Mars, Sampcras, Bundur Nacktay^, Qulimdur, Dukyi, Sic. 
Many of thefe have become Moojuimans and having taken up their abode 
in villages, gam a livelihood by expofing dancing Monkies, Bears, &c. 
to the vulgar, or by the fabrication oi mats, trinkets, &c. Some of them 
wander about as fcBs of refigionifo, and calling themfelves Mwf&tman 
Faqeers, live on the bounty of the pious followers of the prophet. They 
have a traditional account of four generations, and do not, like the Ba¬ 
zeegurs, conlider them (elves as foreigners in Bengal This particular 
tribe of the N r u ys, are fufpeBed of being great thieves; many of them I 


l[Mn event otlft trip worthing, whrie fo nMy,™. *Pn>cn, dlMm 

nu^iallcpoF fhtlttr iKciHelfC* f«* Ute which Wtim« £«"«*<" people, 

A ieuiltd^eounr of ite p««l»r itifc=. itoir occupy.™ doming md dn.mm. C Ibb, 

d er l« iheninw of might w«th* of pMis iitemion, if troca n MulJ A ' f ‘ 

oref, wlAffitr either or the celled .equate* wirh wy the 

bite of * n »». fU* wtofe bnp ton n* be- I*. JU* ** **— 


by prcvioui rtptiUd emuoni upon other bodiet. 
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underliand are daily puniflicd for theft, and in their capacity of Ihtkyts{l$) 
are no doubt often hanged. They alfo have a peculiar jargon formed 
upon fimilar principles with that of tine Bazeecurs, This formation of 
afeparate dialed, conveys no very favourable impreflion of either of diefc 
feels, finee many people may conceive it fo much refcmbles the cant of 
rogues among ourfelves, invented for the purpofe of concealing their con- 
duS as much as poGible from honeitjnen. 


They inter their dead, and the only ceremony Terms to be to forget 
their for rows by getting completely drunk immediately afterwards. 

Many of the fubdivifions of this clafs of men pay little or no attention 
to clcanlinefs, or any re Unctions in diet ; eating dead jackalls, Bullocks* 
Horfes, or any kind of food procurable. Belides their ufuai occupa¬ 
tion, the men colled medicinal herbs, catch Mungoofes, Squirrels, and par¬ 
ticularly the bird called Dah, The former, if not faleable, anfwer ad¬ 
mirably for a feaft. The birds are dried and uTed as a medicine. Their 
women do not attend them during the exhibition of their juggling ex¬ 
ploits, but have a peculiar department allotted to themfeIves, which con- 
fiAs ol the practice or phyfick, cupping, palmiflry, curing disorders of the 
teeth, and marking the (kin of the Hindoo women, an operation termed 
The y urualJ y rally out in the morning with a quantity of the 
. herbs, and dried birds, and begging from door to door, offer thetr 
fervices generally to the females only, in the cure of whofe ailments 
they pretend to have a peculiar knowledge. Should it fo happen that they 

_ _ _ ■ * ,w 

(M) Dai J mea naiabtey arul in the aiLve or agent form become* gOMHjnui fur ihmdepjeda- 

tlom at Pinttri in the Sxmdwrjnj br«nch» of the Gvvga or Cjncti, by the ftinni of Dtttits. IT w* 
fliay tre ;l very leijiflifobx Kli'iistmit! at the foil, thefe Dalju, are frequently guilty' of tacrihcin^ h^Pisw 
i iOifiU iw lutti t under ciicuLniLncfs of horror and atrocity foaredy credible. 
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do not return home before the Jackal’s cry is heard in the evening; their 
fidelity is fufpe&ed, and they fubjeft themfelves to the difpleafure of their 
Hu {bands, and are puniOied accordingly. A fault of that nature com¬ 
mitted with any one not of their own call, is an unpardonable crime. 

Th eiR marriage ceremonies are as follows. All parties being agreed, 
and the day fixed on, they aflemble before the bride’s houfe between 9 
and 10 o’clock at night. The Bridegroom accompanied by all his 
relations, male and female, places himfelf before the door, near to 
which are fixed four plaimain tiees, forming a fquare large enough to 
contain the company. He calls out with a loud voice;— ' Give me 
my Bride." The brother or fume fuch near relation guards the door, 
and prevents his entrance, nay, rudely pufhes him away. The laugh 
is now general againll the poor Bridegroom, and many arc the jokes on 
all hands played upon him. However, not to be put off fo, he makes 
two more attempts, calling out all lIic while for his Bride, which pro¬ 
ving ineffcttual, he in much Teeming grief (for the whole appears a farce) 
retires and fits down in the center of the fquare and there in melancholy 
mood bewails his fate. When the parties conceive they have Oifficiemly 
tried the man’s patience, they then intercede in his behalf with the 
guardian of the door, who bringing forth the Bride, delivers her hand 
into the Bridegroom’s, laying tf Here is your Bride, behave kindly to 
her:” She alfo receives an exhortation to conduct herfdf like a good 
and obedient wire. The Bridegroom now taking a little red powder 
which is prepared Tor the occafior, makes a mark with it on her forehead, 
calling out “ This woman is my wedded wife. The Bride alfo marks 
the Bridegroom’s face, repeating at the fame time, “ This man is my 
bulband.” They fit down together and the company arrange them (elves 

X x 3 
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in a circular form on each file. The little fingers of his left, and her 
right hand, being joined, they- lit elofe together, fo that their knees may 
Jap over each other. The merriment of the evening now begins, all 
panics dancing, finging, drinking, and fwoking, except the Bride, 
who for this one day in her fife is expected to refrain from the in¬ 
toxicating draught. After a fhort fpace they arife, and the Bride¬ 
groom accompanied by the female part of the company, conveys the 
Bride to the houfe, where the Bridegroom and Bride’s mothers are 
affembled; neither of whom are permitted to appear before him this 
night* however, this rcflriaioti damps not the joy of the old ladies; 
liquor is plentifulJv fupphed, and they partake freely of it. 

The Bridegroom having rejoined the party in the fquare, every one 
fets ferioufly to work, and it appears now a fair trial to prove who ftall 
moll expedition fly accomplifh the important bufineft of intoxication. 
A little after day-light the cavalcade prepare to fet off for the Bride¬ 
groom’s houfe. Whatever dowry the parents can give is now delivered, 
and the little fingers of this happy couple being again joined as before 
defcribed, they lead the way. Before the Bridegroom’s ( >r rather be¬ 
fore his parent’s door it being to their houfe they are conduc 'd) Rands 
an earthen pot filled with water and in which is placed a fmall Fn.dh 
branch of a mangoe tree, intended as I fl sou Id -conjecture as an emblem of 
plenty. The mother then cot ncs for wards with a fieve containing a rooprf t 
feme unhufked rice, paint and Du oh graft ( 15I* This flic waves round 

{];) fill is probably une t,f the ki-jII t mmm, ufcful inti beautiful graffci in [Jill or any uihcr 
country, and, lrkt ihe tow ftfiith feri* up. n it, St held in high rtl : gicm$ Tcjierati n i-.y many iribn fif 
A ¥rJvel CW|«, if ‘I't t»L.r*E uft be eJmifcble here, Mly >i *«y ,i me farmed df 

tlii elegant graf,, in tie f p( « of two or three week*, merely by cK&p, in E it in pie « and fprioklinf 
tbeis bn pitfwred gfciaiJ m«(i with ear.li. lu (bit wiy tac banka ef riven, pabJIe r„*di, f«U6catiomi 
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each of their heads three times and touches their foreheads with it (16). 
This ceremony being performed, the Bridegroom leads the Bride into the 
houie, where fhe is received by the old lftdy with many welcomes, who 
promifes if fhe but condufls herfeif like a good wife, that flic (hall have 
all her goods and chatties when fhe dies. The men now aflemble in front 
of the houfe, The women remain within, and a feafl being prepared the 
fame feene of immoderate intoxication fucceeds. When evening arrives 
the Bride goes, or is conducted, if there be a female of the party fuffid- 
^ntly Beady to accompany her, to the hut allotted for her.—Such of the 
company as are able, now depart, whilfl the reft, among whom the Bride¬ 
groom may generally be numbered, pafs the night on the plain, in 
ibeaflly infenfibility, leaving thsfohtary Bride to her own (ober refltfti** 
ons. From the time their children are live or fix months old, they arc 
accuHomed to imbibe ftrong fpirits 5 indeed it may be faid they draw 
-at in with their mother’s milk. They appear to be a mofl inconfit!crate 
race of beings never thinking of tomorrow; all their views are concert- 

4 itciei, garden w-:U, andmatjirnl h rJe>i, me Utq r"..ty p rp#fd in imti*, upO' prnfipl<-i »h«d» 

.41. «t$«*ee mad ftrcntfh inont T«d... fwntd. which, wd wM» <ho 

nmii tf «i n:cion m theft sl.mr*. h» i!« apfvir nr, of «.«hin meet. Kverv few atagntuf. 

rute and rural eionemy ir hoi«e mull regret, thm this elurm ng pU' i bino: yci bera tatrlr '»'«> 0 

fwhere it would prubstffty '■ irU both pre-fit nd pieifo.e 0 nil tts fldm «*». The r ott are rfUm- 

e> ftieHiccnd by the vim«- , indth re tin be Sittlei dnebt of the eu- lt v- qoiirp of the whole pi nt 

.confidered as the food oi nnimtli. 2 ts fo *e!l known »the and pwhtMy fo ofun the 

«,bjea of mien-ion, in th* roril fporle and acnrfto * uf the people, or th ir cHdren, thu the exp'cfiiini 

Jse& ia chjull*, x ong of Irto, ii ffitjje n b intriidoeed in th ir tt viej, i > tas’rf* that » petitioner d d 

oot even receive a ring f <m the p:'fem foliated, or uhst we might render, he did em «vrn fee the 

colour of hii coin. At rn** ire bingeI *i wfddwgt hy the i-irlid,it » r**W« P® Tert T 

foroc time. caufc them to NibJU ate *i UtO.fr* ihufr, fotmed of the S flfs ifl *«*»«». 

* 

(,6) Tbit tfrcol.r ton i>», fo common on f«chM»fl»nf in «W«»«rfr< »termed u-eme to faertfiee, 
tnd probably, fro™ the convertibility of * with a »<ro decision Gem *af** to ktiS. 
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tererl in the enjoyment of the prefent moment, and that enjoyment 
confi fling wholly in exceflive intoxication, and the grofleft indulgence of 
tile fenfual appetites* 

A reference in their difputes is never made beyond their own feft, 
and if of fo ferious a nature that a fmall Puneka t et cannot accommodate 
, the matter, the Bur a Sttrd&r convenes a general affembly, but which 
affembly never enters on bufinefs until a quantity of fpirits equal to 
the importance of the caufe has been provided, by both Plaintiff and 
Defendant. The perfon non Jailed has ultimately to bear the ex pence, 
uni eft as it frequently occurs (all parties during the difeuflion being in¬ 
dulged in a free participation of the liquor) that the judges, plaintiff, and 
defendant fhould forget every idea of the cafe before ihem, but of that 
which contains the fpirits* The fequel may be eafily conjeftured* 
The Punchdjd difperfes by degrees, and the contending parties, when 
aroufed from the torpor of intoxication, frequently awake onJy to regret 
their own folly*, 

These people in the upper provinces of Hindoofian, are known 
by the appellation of Kuvjura, whence a particular friend of mine in 
fpcaking on the fubjefi, conje&urcd might be derived our Lerm Conjurer. 
\\ ere not fo great an authority as Johnfon, with thole fcholars who derive 
it from conjuro (17) in our way, I fhould aJmofl be inclined to agree 

(17] Itic Latin, however, fas no fuck lefni fr*m [hit fuurce id txprefi the perfon Id queftion j and 
there »n noth ng to prevent the modern languages of Enope from adopu'ng this and other vocables 
from the Giptietj at the period they were wand^riig over it in the etpjici'y of tmjutsri it. Tint de* 
rintite* are nfcJ bjr the modem*, which the anckriti hid no idea of, mxy fstfc Iy fj« granted, wi heut 
invalidating tlus eanfifteney or probability t>rthe prefttit rojeflvr.'. In fail the ihrJy of Etjinulofy 
a* a rattontr fcltner, is rtili too much in Hi infancy t w», r nt the h-ftp rondsoi nation of particular 
opinions, on the derivation or certain word-, as fume ,l ut ^ p ( ,.r.nt *,*|l sp^tac wLimikal attorgh, 
say yet prove hereafter to have been well founded,. 
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with him in opinion. Be this as it ma^/ I find a people of this Itindd e- 
fcribed as living near Conflantintfplc, who are termed Cingarees, and 
whofe language is faid to be HindooJlanee } which word, without any force 
beyorid the fair bounds of etymology, may be a mere deviation from K.ur>~ 
jura . 


The Conjurers or Jugglers who arrived in Europe about the 13th 
century, and who introduced the Viol of three firings, (18) appear to have 
been a race almoil exa&ly fimilar to what the Baeeegurs are at this day ; 
in confirmation of which the following Extra£l from Do ft or Burney s 
Hiftory of Mufick may not be thought inapplicable. 

Even (hi* word /vggbr nuy be of Indian extraction U though there exift, according to Johnfhn, Lath 
French ani Latin original* again* it, a* well n (he word j»g in oar own tongue. C*i h M'* *■■*£> 
laighl nil hive been nfsi at firft by Goaiarofs in vjfisai wiyr, whence to iuggh, « a verb, flmda on 
neatly the fan.: ground with htuMr, and many mere, In (he HimUwee diilefla j*gg ii applied 10 a 
pmkulir aft of worfhip, which the done can per fora., and by virtue of which, ihej pretend 

t 0 acqu i«, foEDCtimc*, pCeleTnamal power*. In thi* way (hey Hope for the fuceef* ofrkdr tmar.r or 
in cm talmas, aoJ in imitation of thorn, th, Glpfiot may have prefer ihe name, on (he Jr arrival in (he 

European Urrlam., with many other myfttrioi* cuftom. and lof.y 7‘fX",/>&**’J*#***' 

ju £S ™*fc, ire all natural cimbinaiioct* to expreft (he min lb ^dihed, which by our imcllm 

emU beii r»n c««rle* »*■**?. W- * nd %!“ Ifl ,noJ(rn 

tnfmmr, burgh* and hnhr, though we have the mean* of cortefting iWb abfuid corruption*, which did 

i.ot exin when the Glpfe. lit It appeared in on, q «,ner of the Globe Even admitting that we catv 
trace much of out language up to (he L*™ and ^ i« remtU, Aill <a doubt, whether (hefe am the 
dock or bwhd of ihcohlflt OfiEptil tongues- 

(,S) The w«d ,.»•«. prob.bl, fpringl from fi Wt . fpccit. hi viol mcWcd raw I. BM ’</" 

„j which, ,h.. S h origiollr, >• it. i»»e »"* ■ *■" “‘“i"* <» >» 

with here „ . leer, fi«, fit, few, toj.d .id- Wi.h •« •-»«* * «*“ b * 

(crieeJ rf,K-»c. JM-, .» piur. ™ — W «• ***«*• *“■ 

prihl.hU.hm> i, „„ t h, » b> derived. »-» » •"? ***** 

fl riBgj &c< 
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Extract,-'* About 1330, the Minftrefe of Paris formed them. 
" felves into 0 company* and obtained a charter—the Police Frequently 
4t rcprefTed their licentioufnefs, and regulated their conduft. Phillip 
w Augustus, banilhed them the fird year of his reign; hut they were 
<e recalled by his fuccefTors* and united under the general name of 
" Minlt reify* having a Chief appointed over them* who was called the 
** King of the Minftrels. Lewis the IXth exempted them from a 
“ tariff or toll at the entrance at Paris, on condition that they would 
f< Gng a fong and make their monkeys dance to the toll men, See. See. 

f< The affociated Minftrels inhabited a particular flreet* to which they 
gave the name it Hill retains, It was here, that the public was pro- 
vided with mtificians for weddings and parties of pleafure. But, as a 
fI greater number of them attended fuch occaDons than were ordered* 
“ and all expe&ed to be paid the fame price." “ William Ds 
u Girmont, Proved of Paris* 1331, prohibited the Junglmn and 
“ Junglcureffis, from going to thofe -who required their perfor- 
** mance, in greater numbers than had been dipulated, upon a 
fevere penalty. In 1395, their Jibertinifm and immoralities again in- 
ir currcd the cenfure of government, by which it was fhiftly enjoined* 
ts that they fhould henceforth neither in public or private, fpeak, aft 
Jf or ling any thing that was indecorous or unfit for modeft eyes and 
** ears, upon pain of two months imprifonment and living on bread and 
water.” But let us hear one of the jugglers relate his own dory. 
After fpeak ing of his power in mu fie, he proceeds: 

“ I from Joven tokens bear, 
f( I can flowiy chaplets weave, 

V Amorous belts can well prepare^ 
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And with courteous fpeech deceive. 

'» joint flool feats to fhew I'm able, 

«* 1 can make the beetle run, 

« All alive upon the table, 

« When I fliew delightful film 
" At my flight of hand you’ll laugh, 

*' At my magic you will {fare, 

* I can play at quarter liaff; 

“ 1 can knives fufpend in air, 

” I enchantment ftrange devife, 

** And with cord and fling fuiprife." 

I shall now draw a fbort parallel between the Gipfies of Europe, and 
the people I have deferibed 

Both the Gipfies and theNuTS arc generally a wandering race of beings, 
feldom having a fixed habitation. They have each a language peculiar to 
themfelves. That of the Gipfies is undoubtedly a fpecies of Hindcojlame, 
and fo is that of the Nuts. In Europe it anfwers all the purpofes of 
concealment. Here a converfion of its fylkbles becomes neceflary. 

-Jtx* " » ■ * « #l 

The Gipfies have their King. The Nuts their Nardar Boutak they 
are equally formed into companies, and their peculiar employments are 
exa£Uy fimilar; viz; dancing, ringing, mufick, palmeflry, quackery, 
dancers of Monkeys, Bears, and Snakes. The two latter profdlions from 
local caufes are peculiar to the Nuts. They are both confidcxedas 
thieves, at leaft that divifion of the Nu ts whofe manners come neardl the 
Gipfies. In matters of religion they appear equally indifferent, and as 
For food, we have feen that neither the Gipfies nor Badecfi Nuts are very 
choice on that particular, and though I have not o btained any fatis factory 


* 
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proof of their eating human fkfli, I do not find it eafy to diveft my mind 
of its fulpicions on this head. Indeed one would think the aomach that 
could receive without mufea a piece of putrid Jackal, could not well 
retain any qualms in thefdeflion of animal food. 

Though in the Encyclopedia Britannica Git ellman’s Theory is 
thought flightmgly of, the fimilarity of language being deemed but incon- 
dullvc evidence, yet in this inftance, even in opposition to fuch authority, 
I will venture to con fide r it as forming a halls of the molt fubflantial kind. 
It is not the accidental coincidence of a few words, but the whole Vocabu¬ 
lary he produces, differs not fo much from the common Hindoojlance as 
provincial Dialects of the fame country, ufuaffy do from each other. 
Grellman, from a want of knowledge in the Hindoojlantc, loft 
many opportunities of producing the proper word in comparifon with. 



The ftory of the Malabar Undents being rejcfled, upon the fuppofi- 
tion, that they, being Bruhmuns, and only converfant in Sunjkrit (19J 
could not have underftood the common Uindaojlanec Dialed, offers a 
good fpecimen of the kind of crittctfm which Grellman has to fear. 

(I9> Iihai aoi yet L'een jnccnitftibly proved, iti* iLe Sunjhu ever hi si a %akrn Itngusge in Itidii, 
iEid &hc-fcw Brxfoti.Mi who now cjm fpitk it at ill, feJdmfi ifever u\k that Eing-Jigc m ifieir qwa 
domefiic concern* j on [he contrary, they commonly employ ihc prevalent local Dialed of iiw plicf| 
which will frequently bes fpccia of Hiwd^a There are fo very few town^ cisicscn even largo 
whkh were ever tonqricted or even much frequented by [he Mw/almo in the whole FeninfaU 
of Inal?, wherein thii Mltaqukl hngu.^c i* fflji ffrefe crick understood, th#i w r c can fcarctly cncehe 
there ire many travelling Eru&tauM uho t squire a prvjuua Icnowledge of the Sutrftrif f before they taa 
undci fland The cbjefricn. on the fcote of the Gy^fy ind HinilooHanee number* being fo 

ci h Trcor t if they really be fo, might be tpftftrd by idvcfiiing to [he arbitrary iniioduftiun of a nev 
ferici of numerical word* into feme Indian Dialeftr, where ihe fuhftance of any particular fpeech to 
qucAidn will be bund io agree, ilmafT in trerj thing but number, with many uihrr tongue* fiom the fame 
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T ft £ Following Lift of words which were taken from the Annual Regis¬ 
ter of 178.1, 5, with a few 1 have now Subjoined from GriClUa^, in 

Some of the in (lances where he has failed of producing the corresponding m 

‘ 

Hi 'idoojlance one, will 1 hope prove the language of the G ip fits, and 
that of Jlindoojlance to be the fame, or very intimately connected 
with each other (20), 


Gipjy, 

Hindoqjlaka, 

Englijh. 

Apra, 

Oopur, 

Above. 

Bcbce, 

Beebce, 

Aunt, a rcfpe&ful femi¬ 



nine appellation From 

Pownee, 

Panee, 

BaPd; father, 

B rook, drink, water, tears. 

, ■ - 

Cauliban, 

Kala-burn, 

Black, a black colour. 

t 

Chcricloc, 

Chiree,a, 

Bird. 

Per, 

Per 00, 

Belly, the lower part oF 



the belly. 

Jam oval co panee 

Panee, 

A Bath, water to bathe. 

drowei panecja,c. 

Jill 

ditto. 

.. ‘ JT 

Davies, devus. 

Dewus, 

Day, to day. 

Rattic, 

Peola, 

Rat, 

Peer a, 

Dark, night. 

To drink. 

Bar. 

■ ■ r. 1 Al 

Bather, Grand-father. 

Can, 

Dad, 

Kan, 

Dada, 

Jag« 

Agr 

Fire, 

f * jt 

,-i--— ---- 


(10) Should any text feimiu iiuf*% 4 ie thix milicT on ihc fpol in Europe, 

flitir «rid*nee«idoW*r*atii>n will pfibibty frisle fie mititx eflefimUf, «oc »*y Of other for eeer. 

feTn ; . v* , . t j ,OTiwqoiuoa. , 

Z z 3 
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► * 

I 

Hindoojlancti 

Engtipw 

Peroe, 

Pyr, 

Foot. 

Valafhtee, 

BilHhr, 

Finger, afpan. 

Por, 

Poor, 

Full. 

Mu tehee; 

Muchee, 

Fifli. 

Boot fee. 

Buhotfee (in the fcmi* 

Great, a great deal 

rn*"' - tlr* 1 ' ' ’* 

nine,) 

' . 0 

Gur* 

G,hur, 

Houfe. 

Shing,. 

Seeiig, 

Horn, 

Ballow, 

Bal, 

Hair.. 

Tattoo, 

Tutta, 

Heat, hot. 

Yacorah, 

■ 

Yek Gjhuree, 

An hour. 

Bocd €6| 

o =. 

B, hook, ha, 

Hungry. 

Shunalee, 

Soona,ee, 

Hearing. 

* ' ' 

Gecoa, 

Jec, or Jee,oo t jee^ooka. Life, living. 

J ijP » , - • - » r 

Liecaw, 

Likjia, 

Letters, any think writ* 

| r * *. rFl 

£ * a (i 

ten. 

Riah, 

■f L 

Ra,c, 

Lord. 

isrfJ *» i-J 

Rricna, 

Ra ( enee, Ranee, 

Lady. 

Dai, 

Pa^e, 

Mother, a nurfe. 

Mafs, 

Mas, 

Meat or food, flcfh meat. 

Tod, 

Daodjr, 

Milk. 

Boot, 

fc ' V • * | ■ t ■ ■ f - ^ *■ ; L - 

Buhot, 

Much, numbers. 

Nack, 

Nak, 

Nofe. 

Nie, 

Noli, 

Nail of die linger. 

> Nevo, 

Ny^a, nou, 

Q 

New. 

Bouropanee, 

Bura panec, 

Ocean, fea, wave; the 


t - v - 

great water. 
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Bindoo/lanee, English* 


Raftiee, 

Rilhee, 

* •> ’ 

Pricft; a faint or holy 

f 1 *1 i 1 J \ . a. - ,, j 



man. 

Brifkinee,. 

Burkjia, burufhna. 

Rain, to rain, from the 



Sunikrit vur/hunung w 

Doriove,. 

Duree t a, 

River, 

Lolo, 

Lai, 

Red. 

Bauro-chairee, 

Buree chjhooreee,. 

Sword, a great knife. 

Pan and Pon,. 

Buhin, 

Sifter, B, is often inter- 

|i . * 1 * * i v* r “ *• * 1 F* 


ehangeble with P, in. 

* »■ k » * k ** * 


the Hiniaojlarut* 

Roop, 

Roopa, 

Silver. 

Starrie, 

Sitara, tara. 

Star. 

Sep and Sap,, 

Samp, I’urp, 

Serpent 

Dickcn, 

Dekjhna, 

Sight, to fee. 

. Loon, 

Loon, Ion, 

Salt. 

Banaw, 

Baloo, . 

Sand. 

Chive, 

Jeebb,. 

Tongue, eh, is often- in¬ 

.. • g 


terchangeable with 

t 


and v with 

4 * i !iV 

Rook, 

Rookjli, 

. Tr « e - 

Dennain, , Dundan, dant. 

1 oath., , . • 

Chauk, 

Kaka or Chucha,. 

Uncle. 

Panee, 

Panee, 

Water. 

4 

Jaw, 

Ana jana, 

To walk, to come, to go* 

Bouro Matehee, 

Buree Muchee, 

Whale, a large Filh. 

1 ‘ ' a 

Kalicoe, 

Kul-ko, 

Yefterday, with the polW 



portion; 

Mil I C 1 f-lTl ? Ifl jjtti 1 it Q: 1 ci .-11' v l S \ 

.1, .W ^TO ,xtiil 
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(ai)Tober, 

Tfchor, 

Don, 

Raja 

Ranee, 

Raz, 

Banduk, 

' Ganjaggv 

rr r « B f i r 

jammadar, <- 
Wefch, 

Gour, 

Mul, 

Latcho, 

Du r, 

Perdo, 


Ifchmnmedele, 
"Junguftri, 


Aro, * 
Paka, 


Ah account oi tiis 

BAiEE&ifKS, 

Hindoojlanct* 

£nglifk t 

Tnbl, 

An Ax. 

Chor, 

A Thief. 

Dori, 

A band or Siring, 

Raja 

A Lord or Chief, 

•Ranee, 

Princefs. 

Raj, 

Principal it y t 

Bundoog, 

A Mufket 

Gawn, Juggah, 

A Village or place. 

Jemmadar, 

A Commander or Officer, 

Whaifha, 

Fore ft or wild. 

Gor, 

The Grave. 

' Moot, 

"Wine, 

Arho, 

d Good. 

‘ Dorr, 

Far, 

Poordo, 

To fill up, to accomphfh. 

K,hana, Chabbna 

To eat. 

Chooma Detee, 

>*■ 

She KifTes, 

Ungooflituree, 

A Ring. 

Ard, 

Meat. 


Schut vinegar, 


Punkjh, < A wing, 

Khutta, Sour. 


,1^- n 


mtUGa*i VU 


Ghur, Houle. 


dusn' 


,<* t 


Ker, 

5a pa, Saboon, <■'- Soap, 

’ ^Aduito, 1 Dotuh, Double. 

T&tip, Tapna, To warm, 

* J SurgaWi} Soonghna, «, To fmell. 


[*l) 1 he folia*ifig arc lri-5ii G r s tLMAif a Vocabulary and, cgjifctjutnUy, gfacA income 
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Gi Pfy* 

Gcwawa. 

Mongna, 

Pf> 

Metfcbana, 

Mcdikkaha. 


EltgUjhn 


Hifidpqfiahte* 

Gan a* 

Mongna, 

Peena, 

Pub jch anna, 

Myn deckatjha. 

There can be no doubt that many others might befele£led, were it 
neceflary to add more proofs of the identity or intimate connexion of the 
Gipjy and Hindoojlanee languages here. 


To Bog. 
To folicit. 
To drink. 
To know. 
I faw. 


bnol ?;lt *,;en T 

*j.r| id I iUiw i 


.> 


• *•- • , ’ . !•> -J; i 


-j,[; lo w -i•/ 5\ jmo& a 
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0?t fAtf Eurmha Game Chess; compared with the Indian 

Chinefe, end Perfian Game of the fame denmimatwn * 

BY THE LATE CAPTAIN HIRAM COX. 

1 C Q id UU NIC AT F- D fN A LETT1R IROM HIM TO 

K. IIARINGTON, EJq, 

* r l| _ *' rtri .j ^ a m a p irll *r * , ■ " * * " P 

Dear Sir, 

r HAVE now the pleafure to fend you a drawing of the Eurmha, 
Chefs table, with the pieces arranged according to the ordinary 
node of playing the game, and fubjoin an account of the Burmha-gamc, 
with a comparative view of the Indian, Chinefe, and Perfian games; and 
ftiould it appear to you worthy notice, I have to requeft you will do 
me the favor to lay it before the Society, 


It has been raid, that an accurate judgement may be formed of any 
fociely from a view of the amufements of the people ; this is one of thofe 
fwccping alfcnions which indolence too often induces us to admit with- 
out fufficient examination, and however true In a general Tenfe, is htile 
applicable to the purpofes oflife ; for it often, indeed generally, happens, 
as in Lavater’s Syfiem of Phyfiognomy, one feature counteracts the 
cife£ls of another, fo as to perplex the whole and defeat the end of 
enquiry. 

Are the gay, airy Par ilia ns, heretofore f ce T eb rated for pohfli, and fo 
fpnver&nt in the cant of Philanthropy, more humane than our rough 
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Countrymen, who have been ftigmaiizcd as fanguinary, from their de¬ 
lighting in boxing, cock-fighting, and bear-baiting ?—But in fiances of 
contradictions of this kind between particular habits, and general cha~ 
rafter, in ever?’ nation, muft be too familiar to you to require illufiration 
by further examples *, and I am fure you will agree with me, that it is 
tJie wife ft and fafeft courfe, to avoid forming general eonclufions from 
partial views, 

A member does not forma whole; and who has the means of 
examining and comparing all the parts of To flupenduous a fyflein as 
forms the hi (lory and char after of man, even in the meanefi of the fub- 
divifions of focicty ?—Wc therefore mufi not conclude that the Burnt- 
has are a fuentific, or intelligent people, becaufe they play Chefs; nor 
that they are brutally favage, becaufe they fomedmes eat the flefti of 
their enemies.. 

Chess, by untverfal content; holds the firft rank among.our fedentary, 
a mu foments, and its hifiory has employed the pens of many eminent 
men. Among the number Sir William Joke s has obiiged the world 
with an Eflay, replete as ufual with erudition and information. But while 
X avow the warmeft admiration of his talents, and fubferibe with all 
due. deference to his authority, I muft be allowed to acknowledge a 
difference of fcntimeuL. 

Sla William fays,— “ The beautiful fimplicity and extreme per- 
« f e aion of the game, as it is commonly played in Europe and Aha, 

convinces me, that is was invented by one effort of lome great genius ; 
n no t com pleated by gradual improvements, but formed, to me the 
« phrafe of Italian Critics, by the firft intention.’ 1 —But it appears to me 
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that all he afterwards adduces on the fubjcft, is fo far from cor rob or aU 
ingj that it is in dircft contracUftion of this opinion ; and I trull my 
further combating it will neither be deemed impertinent or invidious. 
The errors of a great mind are, of all others the molt rnaterial to be 
guarded again ft ; and Sir William himfelf, had he lived to rcconfider 
thefubje&j I am fure, would have been the firfi to expunge a palTage 
of fo un q u ali fi ed con fir u 61 ion. Perfe&io n has b ecn de nied us u ndou bted ly 
for wife purpofes, and progreflion is necefiary to the happinefs of our 
exigence. No human invention is fo perfeft but it may be improved, 
and no one is, or has been fo great, but another may be greater. 

I have elfewhere had oecalion to obferve that, generally fpeaking, 
nature is flow, filent, and uniform in all her operations; and I am induced 
to think, that what is true of the material world, equally holds as to 
the intelleft.ua],—In this opinion 1 am fupported by the teftimony of 
Si a Isaac New tom, who with equal modefly and truth replied to 
one of his admiring friends, that if he fui palled others in his attainments, 
he owed it entirely to a patient habit of thinking. All great efTorts are 
violations of the order of nature, and as fueh 3 are rather to be deprecated 
than admired. In common language they are called convulfions, and I 
confefs myfelfoppofed fo convulfions of every kind. 

Sir William Jones's evidence goes to confirm the opinion that 
we arc indebted to the Hindoos for the game of Chefs ; but the defe op¬ 
tion of the game which he has given from the Bh&wijkya Pur an has 
nothing of that beautiful fimpHcity which called forth his admiration. 
Indeed he admits, that the Indian game deferibed by him is more com¬ 
plex, and he confidcrs it more modern, than the fimple game of the 
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Perfians; of which he could not find any account in the writings of the 

Brahmans, 

He informs u« that the Smferit name is Ckaturanga,, and the root 
from which the name of the Game is derived in modern languages. 
It literally means the four members of an army, Elephants, Horfcs, 
Chariots and foot Soldiers, the fame as exhibited at this day; but the 
game deferibed by him is more generally known by the name of Chaturdji, 
or the four Kings, fince, he obferves, ** it is played by four perfons repre. 
fenting as many Princes, two allied armies combating on each fide." The 
board is quadrilateral, with fixty four checks as ours; but what forms one 
army with us, is divided in two, each having its King, Elephant, 
Horfc, and Boat, with four foot foldiers in front, placed at the left 
hand angle 0reach face of the board. The power of the King is the 
fame as in the modern game ; the Elephant has the fame powers as the 
Englifh Queen, moving at will in all directions; the Horfc, the 
fame as the modern Horfc or Knight; the Boat as the modern Bifhops 
' with the limitation of moving only two checks at once ; the Peon the 
fame as the modern Fawn. 

Tins game is mentioned in theoldefl Eaw Books, and is faid to have 
been invented by the wife of Ra van. King of L,cmca (i e Ceylon,'} in 
order to a mule him with an image of war (field war I fuppofe is meant.) 
while liis metropolis was clofely belieged by Rama in the fecondage of the 
World, (1) Rama, according to Sir William Jones's Chronology 

[1) The high deg tec offolidi, wbkb prevailed at the Court of Ravak, at l!u» c * ,! y period, 
i, B-di vnanby node*. Imtopy from an ancient Blida painting, winch I pofEefi, hit Capita] 
appeart lo be regularly fortilifiti in the antique Mb, «itb proje&ing round lowert, anti bailie- 
men 1 a, and he is laid to hive defenJid it fingolic ability s hence ht and hi* people were ealhd 

B b.4 
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of tfie Hindoos, appeared on earth at leail three thou land eight hundred 
years ago ; and this event happened in an early part of his career j yet 
notwithflanding there proofs of antiquity and Sir William 

Jones was of opinion that this rudimental and coinpu*^ game is 
a more recent invention, than the refined game of the Perfians and Eu- 
peans ; which he alfo Hates to have been certainly invented in India; and 
appears, therefore, to have confidered the original. But to admit this, 
would, I conceive, be inverting the ufual order of things. 

Two other diflin £Uo ns are remarkable of the Hindoo game ; the in- 
trod uflion of a Ihip or boat amongft troops, <&c. embattled on a plain j 
and the ufe of dice, which determine the moves ; and as Sir William 
juftly obferves, exclude it from the rank which has been afligned to 
Chefs among the fciences. 

In refpeft to the firft of thefe diftin&ions, I cannot help fufpe&ing a 
miftakc in tranflating the paifage, which 1 muft leave to abler critics to 
decide. In explaining the meaning of Ckatur-anga , Sir William fays, 
f< that is the four angas or members of an army, which are laid in the 
** Amaracojha to be, H&jly asms, rat'ha, pdddtam; or Elephants, Horfes, 
fl Chariots, and Foot Soldiers," And the fame names are ufed in India 
at this day,* 

Sir Willi am notices the Chinefe game as having a river deferibed 


mil Cj i a tit s; far u i!ie infilling Ram.i, and hit bniJci nf birbiciin nnunuineca, (ratlfd 
in dtriiion Sat/n ar Afwfyi,) hi a fat nee mult hive appeared fapemmal., In fail Ravax sppein 
w hive Ween the Archimedes ef L.vtea, 


-* Sre.ntue it il-e end oftluf Piper, 
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on the board, which the Indian board has not j and feems to infer that 
a {hip or boat might be introduced in die Chine re game with propriety. 
Hence, a Query m^ht arife, whether the Indian board, as now ufed, is 
the ancient one appropriate to the game, in which a boat is faid to be 
introduced inftead of a chariot; but in the Chincfe game of which I 
have an account before me, although what is erroncoufly termed a 
river is delineated on the board, yet there is no Ihip or boat among 
the pieces. Inftead of a boat they have a chariot. How are we to recon¬ 
cile thefe contradictions?—I fear in the prefent Rate of our information 
they are inexplicable. At all events I {ball attempt only as diftin£t 
an account as is in my power, of the four principal games and modes 
of playing Chefs in Afia; viz, firft, the one from thePurans cited by Sir 
William Jokes as above; fecond, the Chinefedeferibed by Mr. Irwin ; 

. third, the Burmha ; and lalHy, the Perfian or prefent Hindoojlance; com¬ 
paring them with each other and the Englifh game; and mall leave it to 
fome more fortunate enquirer to determine which is the original 

l have given precedence to the game laid to be invented at Luticd , 
as it appears to be the mo ft ancient, according to the authorities adduced 
by Sm William Jones; and as the Per Gabs admit that they received 
the game from India. I am aware that the Honorable Mr. Daines 
Barrington, in a paper publifhed in the Archteologia at London, 
gives it as his opinion that the Chinefe game h the moil ancient; and 
has taken great pains to difprove the Grecian claim to the invention, 
(vide 9th volume of the Archscologia.) But according to the Chinefe 
mamifeript accompanying Mr. Irwin’s account in the Transactions of 
the Royal Irifli Academy, the Chinefe Invalidate their claim of originality 
by fixing the date of the game they flJfuTYic the honor ol intentutg, 
174 years before the ChrifUan era. 
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Ancunt Hindoo Game of Chefs, 

TABLE. 


lilted iurty 

VDRIRr 



RBEERlKtL*. 

% The R lag mt R«ji k 
i The Elepbtot Sf tE*IXf + 

3 The Harfe or Afwi* 

4 The Bgil pt Niutl 
<ir Th= Chariot gr R uki, 
£ Ttw J'iwtili or F^tii 


In the Hindoo game, t have already noticed that the principal dif- 
tindlion from the Englifh, eonfifts in having four difiinfl armies and 
Kings f each army compofed of half the number of pieces and Pawns, tiled 
m one of ours; fecondly the Elephant holds the Hat ion and power of our 
Queen; thirdly there is a boat inftead of our cattle, but with the powers 
of a Bifhop limited to a move of two checks at once; fourthly the Pawn 
or peon has not an optional rank when advanced to the la(l line of the 
adverfary’s checks, merely afluming the rank of the piece whofc place 
he poffefles (excepting the boat); fifthly the ufe of dice to determine the 
moves, as follows. When a cinque is thrown, the King or Pawn mull be 
moved; aquatre, the Elephant ; a trois, the Horfe; and a deux, the boat. 
Other variations are, that the King, Elephant, and Horfe may flay; but 
cannot be flain; neither docs it appear that the King can be removed to 
a place of more fecurity by any operation fimilar to the modern mode 
of caflling. Indeed the mode of playing this game is very obfeurely 
deferibed; all that is known of it has already been publUhed by 
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Sir William Jones in the Tranfa&ions of the Society, to which I 
mult refer thofc who require further information. 

Atcovxt of the Chincfc Game of Chef. 

TABLE. 


i i S • * ■ 4 s 


> 4 I I 1 . » » 4 .1 

Me. Irwin’s account 1 [lull give in his own words as follows.— 
“ Thu very next day my Mandarin brought me the board and equi- 
" page ; and I found, that the Brahmins were neither miftaken touching 
« the board, which has a river in the middle, to divide the contending 
« parties ; nor in the powers of the King, who is entrenched in a Fort, 
** and moves only in that fpace in every direction; but what I did not' 
<* hear before, nor do I believe is known out of this country, (China) 
« there are two pieces whofe movements arc diftinct from any in the 
« Indian or European game. The Mandarin which anfwers to our 
« Bifhop in his Ration, and fide long courfe, cannot, through age, crofs 
« the river; and a Rocket boy, Bill ufed iir the Indian armies, who is 
ft fbiioned between the lines of each party, a£is literally with the mo- 
tion of the Rocket, by vaulting over a man, and taking his adverfary 
« at the other end of the board. Except that the King has his two. fojis 

C c 4 



Juftrmti mttihf u Mr. 


r i The Xbfc 

or Chflftg* 

i • Pfiacti, 

or Sou. 


or T*Jtac!£„ 

4 4 Uorfcli 

ai Mii, 

3 5 Cjftlci, Chitioti, 

or Tcbt. 

6 6 RotStfii boyi, 

Of Fio, 

n t tt Fwiii 

fll 


Rtfirtx** * "7 ' toa4j! - 

t Gfoeri), ©J Chookraf. 

K OunfcSlorp Ot Sob, 

3 Ekphint, or Tehaog, 

4 lefftb to IW+ 

j EjRJci Chiitolij or Tche, 

6 Artillery, ot Fiqoj 

7 Fool Sotdkrti or Fing T 

» 9 Tttftda, orRwti. 
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** to fupport him, inilcad of a Queen, the game in other refpefts, is 
“ like ours; as will appear in the plan of the board and pieces I have 
” the honor to enclofe, together with dire£li«ns to place the men and 
H play the game,” 

* 1 

Th* preceding Diagram is the Chinefe Table, and differs from ours by 
having a chafm in the middle, called by feme a river, and the crofled fee, 
tions or forts in ’which move the Chang and Son. The board or game ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Irwin is called Ckang-ki , or royal game. 

The explanation of the portion, powers* and moves of the pieces he 
gives as follows, 

** As there are nine pieces inftead of eight, to occupy the rear rank, 

■* they Hand on the lines between, and not within, die fquares; the game 
** is confequently played on the lines.” 

** The King or Chong flands on the middle line of this row; his moves 
* l refemble thofe of our King, but are confined to the fortrefs marked 

out for him.” 

41 The two Princes, or Sou, Hand on each fide of him, and have equal 

■ 

** powers and limits, 

** The Mandarins, or Tchong, anfwer to our Bifhops, and have the 
“ fame moves, except that they cannot crofs the water, or white fpace in 
** the middle of the board, to annoy the enemy, but Hand on the defenfive.* 

** The Knights or rather horfes, called Mdi , Hand and move like .. 
w ours in every refpeft." 

“ The War Chariots or Tche rcfemblc our rooks or tallies * 

“ The rocket boys, or Pao t are pieces whofc motions and powers were 
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w unknown to us. They aft with the dire&ion of a Rochet, and can take 
n rt0ae of t heir ad ver Cary's men that have not a piece or paun intervene 
« Yo defend your ntw from this attack it is neccflary to open the 

« jj ne between either, to take off the check on the King, or to fave a man 
« from b<f<ng captured by die P<w. Their operation is otWwife like that 

of the Rook; their Rations are marked between the pieces and Pawns” 

“The five Pawns or Ping, make up the number of men equal to that 
« 0 f our board (1 e. fixteen), In (lead of taking fideways like ours, they have 
« fhe Rook’s motion, except that it is limited to one ftep, and is not retro- 
“ grade. Another important point in which the Ping differs from ours, is 
« t h a t they continue in ftattt quo after reaching their adverfary’s head 
« quarters. It will appear, however, that the Chinefe pieces far ex- 
« cce d the proportion of ours, which occalions the whole force of the 
* conteft to fall on them, and thereby precludes the beauty and variety 
“ of our game, when reduced to a ftruggle between the Pawns, who are 
« capable of the higheft promotion, and often change the fortune of the 
U day. The pofts of the Ping are marked in front.” 

So Far Mr. Irwin, His 'account being, according to my apprehen- 
fion, indiflinft and incomplete, and to my knowledge in fome rripcas er- 
roncous, I have been induced to make further inquiries on the rubjea? the 
rcfijlt of which, I hope, will fupply his deficiencies; or, at leaft, give us 
a more accurate idea of the Chinefe game. 

The game is called by the Chinefe Ckofochoohong-kt, literally the 

play of the fcience of wJr. 

The piece t. which we call the King, is named Choohtng, which may be 
rendered the feientific in war or Generaliflimo; 1m moves one pace at a ti me 
in any direction, the fame as onr King, but within the limits of his fort. 
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The two pieces of next rank No. 2. 2. are called Sou by the Chinefe, 
which literally means bearded old men, or men of great experience in war. 
Thefc are fuppofed to atl as CotmfclJors to the Choohong, and have pre- 
ciHely the fame moves and powers as the Ckekoy, in tht Sujtnha, or Vi¬ 
zier, in the P-rlian game, except that they are confined to the hu.i^ 0 f the 
fort with the Ckaohong, 

The two pieces No. 3, 3. erroneouflv named Mandarins by Mr. Ir¬ 
win, are called Tckong by the Chinefe, which means an elephant; and they 
have precifcly the fame moves and powers as the elephant in the Peril an 
and modern Hindooftanee game. That is, they move diagonally in advance 
or retrograde, always two ftepsat a move; but the Chinefe Tehong has not 
the power of jumping over the head of an intermediate piece as the Per- 
fian elephant does; neither can it advance beyond the limits of its own 
fc&ion, for a reafon l lhall affign below. 

The two pieces No. 4, 4. are called Mai by the Chinefe, meaning 
horfe or cavalry, they have prerifely the fame moves and powers as in the 
Englifii and Pcrfian games, andean advance into the enemy’s feaion. 

The two pieces No. 5.5. are called Tche by the Chinefe, meaning 
war Chariots, and have the fame powers and moves as the Rooks or 
cables in the European game, advancing alfo into the enemy’s fe£lion. 

The two pieces No. 6. 6. are called Paco by the Chinefe, meaning 
Artillery or rocket men. The Paoo can move the whole range of both 
fettlons direfl, tranfverfe, or retrogadc, like the Englilh cable, and if any 
of the adverfary’s Pieces or Pawns intervene in the dire£t line, he take? 
the one immediately in the rear of it. 
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The Pawns No, 7. 7, 7. 7. 7- are called Pm#by theChinefc, meaning 
foot Soldiers, they move one fqtiare or ftcp a time, direft in advance, 
and take their antagp*^ tranfverfdy to the right or left (not diagonally 

m 

as ours do) nor have ^ e y ^ ie advantage of obtaining an advance rank 
as in the Englifii game. 

The blank fpace in the Table 8 . 8 , is called Hon ki by the Chinefe, 
which literally means a trench; and is underftood 10 have been made for 
defence againlt an invading army. The Horfes, Chariots, and Toot Soldiers, 
are fuppofed to crofs it by means of light bridges of planks ; butthefc not 
being adequate to bear the bulk of the Elephants, they are reciprocally 
obliged to remain within the limits of their rcfpeQive feftions. 

Ik other refpe&s the game is like the Englifii one, and ends with 
dcflroying the forces on either fide, or blocking up the Choohong. The 
board is not checkered black and white, but merely fubdivided as in the 
Diagram. The pieces arc round counters of wood or ivory, with the 
di ft ingui filing names wrote on them, half dyed red, and half black. 

Account of the Buxvihn Go. vie of Chefs* 

TABLE. 


i . Meag, * * f , - * - The Kinfc. 

I, Chckoy, »’ , 1 . 1 . Lifu|. Gcurnlj 
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y 5. Mh:r, . . r . ■ 1 

fi. 6. <j. 6. 6- 6 . 6 , & YcLn, , Salditn, 
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4$$ Ott the Burmha Game op Chess, 

The Burmhd name for the game of Chefs is Cfiit 4 ka-rccn t a term ap¬ 
plied by them either to a Generahftimo, or warfare; an etymologift per¬ 
haps might trace it as a corruption oF the S&Tifsrit St+**-.tur-(ing(i w 

The annexed Drawing and Diagram will bed explain the Urea of the 
pieces, &c. and ordinary array of the Battalia*. 

No, i. Ming or the King, has the fame moves and powers as in the 
EngliOi game, except that he cannot cafllc, neither do tiiey admit of what 
we call dale mate* 

¥ 

No, 2. Cfokoy or Sub-general. He moves diagonally either way im 
advance or retrograde, but limited to one check or (tep at a move. 

No, 3, 3, RiU'ha. War Chariot. They have exafUy the fame moves- 
and powers as the Englifh Gallic or Rook.. 

No, 4. 4. CSfi'ft, Elephants, They have five diflin£l moves; direct 
1. diagonal in advance 2. diagonal retrogrades, hut limited to one check 
or flep at a move: they (lay diagonally only ; the move dlretl in advance 
being only intended to alter the line of their operations, fo that they may 
occ a (tonally have the powers of our King's or Queen’s Bifhnp. 

No. 5. 5. Mh;c, Cavalry, They have exactly the fame moves and 
powers as in the Englifh game.. j a ^ 

No. 6, 6. 6. 6. 6. 6, 6. 6. Vein or foot Soldiers, They have the 
fame moves anti powers as in Lhe Englifh game; except that they are 
limited to one check or flep at a. move, and that the right hand pieces 
only are fufeeptibie of promotion to.the rank of Chekoy, (tn the event 
of his being taken.) It is not ncceffary for this promotion that they fhould 
have advanced to the la II row of the adverfary's checks, but to that 
check which is in a diagonal line with the left hand check irt the kit 
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row of die adverfary's fetllon: confcquently die right hand Pawn or Yein 
according to the Diagram will have to advance 4 fteps to obtain tlie 
rank of Chekoy; th* 2d \ cm, 3 fteps; the 3d Vein, a fteps the 4th 
Vein, 2 fl<v*; and the 5th Yein, 1 ftep. 

Although the array of the Battalia is generally as in the Diagram, 
yet the Burmhas admit of great variations ; each party being allowed to 
arrange their pieces atl libitum; that is to fay, they may ftrengthen either 
wing, or expofc the King, according as they eftimate each other's 
abilities ; or as caprice or judgement may influence them. In fome ref- 
peas this is tantamount to our giving a. piece to an inferior player, but 
the variation is only to be underftood of die pieces, and not of the 
Pawns. 

Th 1 s liberty, added to the names and powers of the pieces, gives the 
Burmha game more the appearance of a real battle than any other game 
I know of, The powers of the Cliein are well calculated for the defence 
of each other and the King, where mod vulnerable; and the Rut'ha. or war 
Chariots arc certainly more analogous lo an a£live Hate of warfare than 
Rooks or Cafiles, 

Perjian and modern Hindoojlaiite Game ojChejs » 

TABLE. 


mu/xrn. 

1 Shi fliy Th* Ring, 

x Yritcr at fin, GtMiiL 
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The Ferfian game and table are both called Shatrmg: or more com¬ 
monly Skutrunjt the Form orthe table and arrangement of the pieces as m the 
-Diagram. 

No. i. J&* ot Padjha, The King, lias the fame moves and powers as 
in the Englifh game*, but cannot cattle, nor is Hale mate admitted. 

No. 2. JVrz or more commonly Ffzttfr, the General. It is the firtt 
piece moved on opening the game# advancing one ftep diredt in front# his 
Piadah moving one hep at the fame time. This is faid to be done by 
command of the King that he may review and regulate the motions 
0 f the army. Afterwards he can only move diagonally, in advance or 
xetrograde# one dheck or ftep at a move# the fame as the Burwiko, Chekoy, 

No. 3. 3. Fit in Perfic, TIuJl in Hindoofiance, Elephants. They move 
diagonally in advance or retrograde, always two heps at a move, and 
have, what Mr. Irwin calls, the motion of a rocket boy hopping over 
fhe head of.any piece in their way, except the King, and taking any 
pike which Hands on the fecond check from them in their range. 

No. 4. 4. AJp , Pcrfian, or Ghora Hindoofianee, Horfe or Cavalry. 
They have the Tame moves and powers as the Englifh Knight. 

No. 5. 5. Rookk t Peffian, or Rut'h Hindoofianee, war Chariots. They 
Jiave cxaBIy the fame moves and powers as the Engldh Rook or Cafile. 

No. 6. 6. 6. 6. 6. 6. 6. 6. Piadahs or Peons, foot mem They have 
the fame moves and powers as the Englifh Pawn, except that they ad¬ 
vance only one Hep at a time on opening the game, and that when any 
of them arrive at the Jafl line of Checks on their adverfary's fefiion, 
fnould their own General have been ialten, they arc then called Firz, 
and diftinguilhed by a Pawn of the adverfary being placed on the fame 
Square with the cm 
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When the King is checked by another piece, they fay Shah, Shah, or 
Kijl; (the latter an Arabic word,) and when Check-mated, they fay 
Shali-mat , which means *^ c King is conquered or driven to the laft 
dill refs; or fomf^mes board or burd t the prize is gained or carried? 
though »his expretlion is more generally ufed when all the pieces are 
taken except the King? and the game is- confcquently won, 

I shall now make fome obfervations on the foregoing games and 
compare them with each oilier. 

As far as record is to be admitted in evidence, the firft or Hindov 
game above defenbed is the moll ancient, and to my appreheniion it has 
great internal marks of antiquity, namely, the imperfections incident to 
rudimental fciencc, 

A view of the Table, <£rc. will be fuffteient to convince any one who 
has the leaft knowledge of Taflics, or the fctence of Chefs, of the im- 
perfeclions of the Hindoo game. 

The wcakefl flank of each army is oppofed to its antagomfl’s forte— 
and the piece in each army which would be of mofl uie on the flanks, is 
placed in a fituation where its operations are cramped; and although it 
appears that two armies arc allied againfl the other two, yet the incon¬ 
venience of their Battalia in a great meafure remains; befides it alfo appears 
that each feparate army has to guard againfl the treachery oF its Ally, 
as well as againfl the common enemy; for it is recommended, and al¬ 
lowed to either of the Kings, to feize on the Throne of his Ally, that 
he may obtain compleat command of both armies, and profecute con- 
qudl for himfclf alone. But if the Battalia were as perfect as in the 

E e 4. 
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European game, the cireumftance of ufing dice, to determine the moves, 
is fatal to the daim of pre-eminence, or of fcience, which attaches to the 
European game, and places the ancient g ame on a j 4ve [ wil[l 

Back-gammon, in which, we often fee the mofl co^fi unin ate abilities 
defeated br chance. 

Excursive of the definition of the game in the Amamcojha, namely 
that the four angas or members are elephants, horfes, chariots and foot 
foldiers, there are contradifliom in the rules given by Go tom a, and 
others tranflated by Rad-ha-cant, which are irreconcilable unleft we 
fuppofc they treat of different games, — The firfi fays that " the King, the 
** Elephant and the Horfe may day the foe, but cannot expofe themfelvcs 
“ to be flam." Hence we infer that the Ship and foot Soldier alone are vul¬ 
nerable. In another place the commentator fays <f If a Pawn can march 
4t to any Tquare on the oppofitc extremity of the board, except that of 
" the King or Ship, he a (fumes whatever power belonged to that fquare, 
" which promotion is called Skat-pada or fix Andes.” This contra¬ 
ries the former rule: And again, " but, this privilege tfShat-pada was not 
" allowable in the opinion of Go tom a ; when a player had three Pawns 

on the Chefs board, but when only one Pawn, and one Ship remained, 
" the Pawn might even advance to the fquare of a King or Ship and aflume 

the power of either.” From the whole we may gather, that in this game 
there is much abilrufenefs with little fcience; which affords firong pre¬ 
sumption of its being rudimental. 

I it a v e placed the Chinefe game the fecond in the feries, becaufe there is 
a record of its relative antiquity, but not from conviction, for the next 
'improvement on lire ancient Hindoo game appears to me to be that, which 
at prefont obtains among(l the Pwnnhas, who are Hindoos of the Pali tribe 
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and derive all their literature and fctence from the common fource. (2) 
In the Bwmka. game the firft dawn of perfection appears, while the anew 
ent Hindoo names, according to the AmaraeojKz, *re retained, the two 
armies are confo^ated, and commanded by a General immediately un¬ 
der the e;^ of the King, the order of the Battalia improved, »ud chance 

re; filled. 

The Pcrfian game is but a flight variation in principle from the 
Burmha; the order of battle is reft rained to one mode, and the foot fol* 
diers and principals each drawn up at the extreme face of the board or field 
of battle, in rank entire, according to the improved fy Hem of modern 
warfare. Oilier alterations appear to me adventitious, or the effect of ca¬ 
price rather than judgement. 

The modern European game appears an improvement on the 
Perfian, and only requires Lhat the original names fliould be rdlorcd to 
the pieces to give it full claim to pre-eminence. 

I am at a lofs where to place the Chincfe game, but its claims to prece¬ 
dence are oflittle importance. 

The account of its invention, for which we arc indebted to Mr. Eyles 
Irwin, is as follows. 

*i Translation of an extract from the Conctim or Chinefe annals 
« refpeaing the invention of the game of Chefs, delivered to me by Ton * 
* qua a Soldier Mandarin of the Province of Totten.* _v 

(i) The Chef* mn ! hi.lm.de « J*>araf<x>t<th t the H capital, were the wu.kminthiji of Tome 
natife* of the Kingdom of who,« well i> the Bombas, ate of the (Wtof 

and futrn the talcrmeJine lint between them *nd the SerngnUitti 
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“ Three hundred and feventy years after the time of Confucius, or 
ff years ag 0j (174 years before Chrifl,) Hung Cociiee, King of 
¥ - fent an expedition into the Sktrui4mntry t under the com- 

“ mandof a Mandarin, called Hemsing, to conquer **_ A f ter one p uc _ 

cefsfu] campaign, the Soldiers were put into winter quarter,, where 
" finding the weather much colder than what they had been accuflomed to 
“ (3), and being alfo deprived oftheir wives and families, the army in genc- 
*' ra ^ became impatient of their fituation, and clamorous to return home. 
i: He using, upon this, revolved in his mind the bad confequences of com. 
" plying with their wifbes; and lIic neceflity of foothing his troops, and re- 
" conciling them to their pofition appeared urgent, in order to finifh his 
" operations the enfuing year. He was a man of genius, as well as a 
" good foidier, and having contemplated fome time on the fubjeft, he 
invented the game of Chefs as well for an amuTemcnt to his men in their 
“ vacant hours, as to inflame their Military ardour, the game being 
" funded on the principles of war. The flratagem fuccecded to 

“ his * tlie foldiery were delighted with the game, and forgot in their 
" daily contcAs for viaory, the inconvenience of their poll. In the 
fprmg the General took the field again, and in a few months, added the 
rich Country of Shensi to the kingdom of Kiangnan, by the defeat and 
capture of Choupayen, a famous warrior among the Chinefe. On 
“ this conquefl Hung Cochee afTumed the title of Emperor, and 
“ Ci-ioup a yen put an end to.hts own life in dcfpair.” 

In the coui fe ormy reading I have met with a fimilar tale among the 
Perfiam; but fuch tales are caGly fabricated, and from the complaifance of 
national vanity as eafily credited. 


fjj ifmui ii itia Kt)i lh tV sll pfjyijicc flf CMiii ini m. unuijiflu* 
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That H ansin g introduced this game with modifications Ttiited to the 
genius and manners of the Chinefe For the pAwpofes afcribed above, I can 
readily believe; but t/*e introduftion of Anillery or r-acket boys, the ge¬ 
neral per fefij'on of the game, fimilitude to the Hindoo game, and date of 
fuppoled invention, are ftrong evidences agalnft its originality. 

I am aware that there are many other games of Chefs played in 
Afia; but I confider them merely as anomalies, unimportant or unworthy of 
note; and the four I have adduced are the principal, to which all the others 
may be referred. 

I shall conclude this long and irregular diJTertation with noticing 
the various Etymologies of the terms, pieces, &c. See. 

The Honorable Mr. Daines Barrihgton has taken confider- 
able pains on this fubjeft in the eflay above noticed; and the reafon he 
affigns for the uncouth form of Lhc pieces as made in Europe is very juft, 
viz, that we received the game from the Arabs, who, as Atahomcd&itSt 
being prohibited the ufe of paintings or engraved Images, merely gave 
to their Chefs pieces inch diftinft forms as enabled them to readily re¬ 
cognize them in play ; and fuch arbitrary variation being once introduced, 
others naturally followed, according to the caprice or tails of each new 
innovator. 

But he differs from Doflor Hyde and Sir William Jones in 
refpefl to our Exchequer being named From the Chefs Table; proving 
that the term was not directly fo derived; but that is not proving it was not 
derived mdirefily; for although the game of Chefs might not have been 
known to the nations of modem Europe, fo early as the Norman con- 
queft; yet it appears from the Check or reckoning board found at 

F f 4 
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Pompeii, and from the Latin name Scaccario, that the ufe of the table 

ms very early known in Europe; and therefore Sir William Jones 
may flill be right in deriving Exchequer from C/uztur* n£ai Oneremark¬ 
able coincidence irt the Afiatic tables may be noticed ■, they arc till fubdivi 
ded into fixty-four fquares, but not checkered. 

The piece we call the King is alfo fo Ailed in all the games that l 
knqvv, except the Chinefe, who call it the Choohong, or fctentific in war. 

The piece we call the Queen, the Honorable Mr, Barrington 
derives from the Per Ran Pkerz or General; and expofes the abfurdity 
of calling this piece a Queen, by aiking how we are to metamorphofc 
a foot Soldier or Pawn into a Queen,, as admitted in the Englifh game, &c. 
Sir William Jones more corre£Uy writes it Ferz, and adds “ hence 
the French have derived Vicrge, &c.”—If fo, the blunder arifes from 
French gallantry. Viergein French is Virgo, and conforted with the King 
they by a very natural tranfition made their Virgin a Queen. But 
whence the Perfian title of Ferz? Mr. Richardson merely informs 
us that Fcrz, Ferzeen , Fe^zan and Ferzec, mean the Queen at Chefs. 
*1 he common term For this piece in the Perfian language is Vizcer or 
Vuzeer a Minifter, but in their emphatic way of writing and fpeaking, 
they have in this cafe made a noun fubftantivc of a dittinCtive adje&ive,, 
to denote the eminence of the piece as I fiiali have further occafion 
to notice. Ferz or Ferzan therefore neither means Queen or General in 
a literal fenFc; but eminent, diftingui (hed, &c. Fcrzce further means 
fcience, learning, wifdom, Sc c. 

The piece we call a Cattle or Rook, the Honorable Mr. Barring¬ 
ton fays, is derived from the Italian U Rocco —but what b U Rocco (the 
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Cattle} derived from? Sir Willi am Jones fays' 1 ' it were in vain to fe£k 
^ an Etymology of the word Rookh in the modern Perfian language, for 
*' in all the paffagrf cxlrafied from Ferdau/i and Jami where Rokk is con- 
« C eived to mean a Hero, or a fabulous Bird, it fignifica, I believe, no 
h ujore than a cheek or face,”—My enquiries teach me that in this in- 
flance alfo, a name has been formed from a quality; and that in modern 
Perhan Rovkk means facing or bearing in a dire£l line; and applied to the 
Rookh at Chefs, and its moves, is very appropriate; at the fame time I have 
no doubt that the Perfian word was originally derived with the game from 
the Hindoos, who call the piece Rot'h and Ruthfi; and denominate the 
Ship or Boat, which is fubflituted for the CalUe, cither Nauca or Roca. 
The corruption is as eafy as the French Yierge from Pherz or Fcrz, and 
the only difference is, that Perfian pride has endeavoured to legitimifc 
the blunder by affigning a rcafon for it. 

The pieces we call Bifh ops, the Honorable Mr. Haines Barrtnc- 
tom fays, are called by the French fou or fools, and fuppofes the epithet to 
have been beftowed on them by fome wag, becaufc Kings and Queens 
were anciently attended by fools.. 

I am ready to admit that war is but too often the offspring of vkc and 
folly, and that it is no great proof of wifdom in Bilhops to for fake their 
habks of peace for war, but think it is refining a little too much, to ftigma, 
tizc them in particular as fools on that account.—S ir William Jones 
in my opinion adduces a more legitimate derivation, Tup poling the tol or 
Fou of the French (for it is pronounced both ways occasionally) to be de¬ 
rived from the Perfian// or feel, an elephant. In Italian thefe pieces are 
BUI denominated U Alfow or the Elephant, and fo they were in England 
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at the beginning of the feventeenth century.—Perhaps the French fou may 
have been derived from the Chinde fou, the grave Councillors who at¬ 
tend on the Ckoohong or General, and who have the Diagonal moves 
as the Bifhopsi and their Mandarin caps may have been changed with 
their names for mitres as we now fee them engraved. 

The pieces we call Knights or Horfcs have in general the fame appel¬ 
lation in other languages. 

The Pawns, it is eafy to perceive, are derived from Paon fa foot) Uin. 
dooflance, Piadah Perfian, and Padati San for it. 

The learned Do^or Hyde fays " that the word Chefs is derived 
from the Peril an word Shah or King, which word is often ufed in play- 
ing, to caution the King again ft danger. Hence Europeans and others 
“have denominated the game ShacAiludium and Shaihtdium ; and the 
" Englifh Chefs.” 

* 

Th e term Mate ufed at the termination of the game, is from the Perfian 
the King is conquered or driven to the laft diftrefs. 

PiiE PerGans alfbhave a term peculiar to themfelves, to denote the ad¬ 
vancement of a Pawn or Piadah, When it arrives at the laft line of checks 
in the advei Tary s diviiion, they fay it is Ferzeen or diflinguifhed, and in 
cafe die Vtzeer or Ferz has been loft, it afTumes its rank, and is 

ftingmfhcd by one of the adversary's Pawns being placed on the fame 
fqu^re with it. 



On the Bctrmha Game of Chess, See. 503 

When 1 fat down to write this letter I had no idea of extending it 
to lb great a length, nor had I as yon will eafdy perceive, formed any 
regular plan of difcuflion. I therefore fear it will not only be found 
tedious, but perplexed. Yet, however imperfeft or unimportant in itfelf, 
I am induced to hope it will be received with indulgence, as leading to 
excite the inquiries of abler critics on a fubjett equally interelling and 
curious, and to produce that collifion of mind whence truth is elicited. 

I have the Honor to remain. 

Dear Sir, 

Your obliged and faithful Servant, 

HIRAM COX. 

Waujea Province of Chittagong , May M, 1799. 

P. S. I have annexed a comparative Table of the names and terms 
ufed at the game of Chefs in four principal Afiatic, and four principal 
European languages. 

H. Cox. 
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* 51 i 

Note refined to im Pag* 490; and correBums of previous Papers in 

this Volume, by H. Col es rook i, Efq, 

, ■ ' * ■ ' „ • - . . ' 11 r r . er 

Thf term *^ iCh oeddf* in ihc ptf.g- tniiflaiedby Si* W| U „ M Je w *s ftom ihe 

Bhaw'jh}* dhiW ftgiufKi ii bint $'and Bii ndi o’htr accent ion. The lour Tnttnbcri of 

Mn irmr * 2t explained B n the ^marji ccrEaiiJf arc e]c/arais, horhi, chariot j and infinity. Yet* 

.7 [ ' 1 " "V . 1 !; \. . " ; : . ’ ■ v l :j,\ 

there is no r^nra toTuipbEl * oulUfcc in tbt Erardhuon: On the contrary, thc pra£U« ofliid gatae 

called Chat*i&jl confirm! the uanfEotaon j far a brat, not a chaihr, ii one of the pictei, and she gam* 
ii played by four perTon* with long dice. Another fort of Chenuran^a f ihc famo iviili the Ffrfiiis 
ind the H'fliluftirtl Chefi^ lx played by two pcifonx snd without dec* In Bcngal t a boat U one of the 
pieces al itiii game likcwife ; butj in fume parti of India. a camel takes the pliet of t!st bilhopj and an 
elephant ihataf the took 1 while the Htndtu of the peninfuli (l mean shofe of ibo** the 

prcTervc* a* 1 am inform-d* tbe chariot among the pieces of [he game* I find alibi in an an¬ 
cient treatife uf \1WJ the elephant, hoife md chario*, mentioned a* piece* of the game of CUtvmtg*, 
ThefubftUutbn of a or of 1 boat, for the chariot, h probably an Irmorattoo ; but there is no 

reifon For thence iuftning a mifiake in the t ran flat ion p or an the a riding, of the patf*E e w hhb Six 
WlL-Lt jfc-M Jojfix eilanEleJ from the Bavu ifya Pitrim* 



CORRECTIONS. 

y * 

Page 180, note (3). Sdeauib/tari in the modern Sdmbker, famous, 
for its fall lakes. It is fituated at the di fiance of about thirty miles 
Well of Jeypdr. 

P. 207, I. 13. For the anonymous author of it, read, the author 
V AM AN a. 

P, 219, in the note, add. The other (youthful fpecch of Sahas, 
wati) is generally received. 

P. 224, Cancel the lull fcntcncc of the note. If fo, &c. 

P. 228, (a note.) The limits of Gurjara, as here indicated, arc too 
narrow. It feems to have been co-extenfive with the ancient, rather 





512 

than the modem, Guzrat, and to have included the whole, or the 
grcateft part, of Cacdefh and Matwa, 

P. 240. The Sdlagrdma is found upon trial not to be calcareous. 
It ftrikw fire with fled, and fcarcely at all effervefces with ^ c ids 

P. 281. Tor naked gymnofop hills called Digambaras t read Lingis. 
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APPENDIX. 

RULES OF THE ASIATICK SOCIETY CONTINUED FROM THE 

SIXTH VOLUME. 

,2! Civ S '* 1* i\ r K "'*% •♦*<,./ k " " '■ \ 

January ad, lfioo. 

* r * r , ■ r 

V . I*-* * ' * * m- - a I- r t y , , •* tH r a£%. M ^ 

Resolved, 

» i 

That, in future, the Meetings of the Society be held on the firfl 
Wednefday, mftead of the firll Thurfday of every Month, 

i I ^ ' A . . • 

r " ■ ' , * | 

ip. mp i 1 > , «« * \ * i %p "' | ■ * « 1 f 1 !, ; i 

July; 2 d, i8oo. 


Resolved, 

That, the fixed Meetings of the Society be in future held quar¬ 
terly on the firfi: Wednefday of January, April, July, and Oftober, 
and that if any Bufincfs fhould occur to require intermediate Meet¬ 
ings, they may be fummoned by the Prefidents; for whom the right is 
referved of appointing, when neceifary, any other Day of the firfi week 
in the foregoing Months for the fixed Meeting of that quarter in lieu 
of Wednefday aforefaid, 
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Piatef 6 , 7, the ground plan of Shikargah, and riates 
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Plate of a SakwdU, to face ... _ 44 $ 
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